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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘“‘READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THR READER, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 








NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANT, 


-& Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the ‘“‘Reader.”” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


‘The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 











Offices :—1, Dale meres. Liver ool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, 


ondon, E.C, 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 




















. FIRE LIFE INVESTED 
YERAR.| PREMIUMS. PREMIUMS. FUNDS. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1836 £222,279 £72,781 £821,061 
1861 £360,130 £185,074 £1,811,005 
1862 £436,065 £138,703 £1,417,808 


The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was 
£71,234. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company- 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 


Rock LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 





ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £8,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REporTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866. 


WELLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
’ SOCIETY. 
Head Office—S, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London. 


By the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862. 
“*528 new Policies were completed, pouns £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212. 15s. 1d.” 
eee at 6 per cent. was declared upon the shares of the 
society.” 
CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus pamphlets, and every 
information given, upon application at the Head tice, or of 
any of the society’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued n 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description ofbanking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
March Slst, 1863. 


n Adelaide, Port 
ina. Approved 


London, 





THE VIVARIUM, No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


+ gp T Grane temieie Ee ee ra ee and 
ants, and every requisite for the study of this living page 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. — * 


Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c. 





()SLER'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lightsand Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Strect, 


Established 1807. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, Cande- 
labra, Moderator Lamps, in . Ormolu, Chi d 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornam ents, a 


OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W, 




















NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


Dr. Waitz’s “ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks. Al 
gentlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of 
the publications for the year. 
list of Foundation Members. A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to ‘ 

C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., ? < 
J. FREDERICK CuLLINGWOOD, F.G.S., 5 1". Sees. 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 





“¥ 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — THIRTY - THIRD 
MEETING, to be NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 2th 
AUGUST, 1863, 


held at 


SECRETARIES’ OFFICES, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Westgate Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 


The Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science for this year, will be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 26th of August next, 
under the Presidency of Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, C.B., &e. 

On this occasion it is expected that many of theCorresponding 
Members of the Association (to all of whom invitations have 
been sent) and a large number of British Members will be 
present, . 

Invitations have been accepted to visit the Lead Mines of 
W. B. Beaumont, ey as well as the Cleveland Iron Districts. 
at the request of the Corporation of Middlesbro’. The Mayors of 
Sunderland and South Shields have kindly expressed a desire to 
receive, and assist in promoting the views of such Members as 
may visit their respective Boroughs, 

Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland Lakes 
—the Cannobie Coalfield—and the necessary means taken to 
secure ready access to all the leading Miningand Manufacturing 
Establishments of the district, embracing, in addition to Mines 
of Coal, Lron, and Lead, very extensive works for the production 
of Chemicals, Machinery, Glass, Lron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 

The time appointed for the Meeting is thought to be convenient 
for Members of the Foreign and British Universities, and the 
facilities for travelling to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, especially from 
the Continent of Europe, are now very complete. 

Both the General and Local Officers will exert themselves to 
make the visit of their Associates both agreeable and satis- 


upon-Tyne will be great in numbers, and of unusual interest. 

Communications intended for presentation to any of the 
Sections may be addressed to the Loca! Secretaries, and should 
be accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
present, and on what day of the Meeting, so that the business 
of the sections may be properly arranged, 

As the objects of the Association are especially Scientific, 
papers on History, Biography, Literature, Art, &c., are 
necessarily inadmissible, 

Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on payment of 
£10. Subscriptions for New Members, £2 for the first year. 
Subscriptions for Old Members, £1. Payments of Associates of 
-¥ Meeting, £+. Ladies’ Tickets (obtained through a Member), 


Names of Candidates for admission are to be sent to the Local 
Secretaries. 

For any further information respecting the local arrange- 
ments, lodgings, or other matters, ap lication may be made to 
the Local Secretaries, and tickets will be issued tothe Members 
on application, to enahle them to travel to and from the Meeting 
for one fare over the chief railways. 


A. NOBLE, Local Secretaries for 
R. C. CLAPHAM, > the Meeting in 
A. H. HUNT, 5 Newcastle -upon -Tyne, 





THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY.— 


This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
— a in England for the reception of patients and 
visitors. 

For full description of Ben Rhydding, with map of routes 
see Third Edition of “BEN RH\YDDING the ASCLEPION o 
ENGLAND; its BEAUTIEs, its Ways, and its WATER CURE.” 
To be had, by enclosing thirteen stamps, of Mr, SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Bookseller, likley, Yorkshire. 


NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA. 
HILLIPS & CO. HAVE 


ALL PRICES S(XPENCE per Pound. 
TEAS, 28., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
A PRICE CURRENT POST FREE, 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
: City, London. 

PHILLIPS & Co. send all goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own 
vans, within eight miles of No. 8, King William Street, City, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the 
value of 40s, or upwards. 


STRONG BLACK 





PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

Price’s “Nrw Nicut Liegnuts,” burnt in glasses, without 

a give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 


x. 

PaRAWAX §. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
ae perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 

ear. 

*“*PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” solc in 1s. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is u in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIze MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WorTHeErspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 


Medal awarded to THRESH ER and GLENNY for wat ene | 


and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and 


to THRESHER and GLENNY, 


on lication 
General nent? door to Somerset House, Strand, 


There are a few vacancies onthe | 


| 
| 
t | 
| 
| 








REDUCED | 








\ R. CHURCH’S New Picture, the ICE- 
BERGS, painted from studies made in the Northern Seas 
in the summer of 1859. 


German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, W. Admission, 1s, 








y TO Ty ~ rl T 
YMNS AND SACRED PART SONGS, 
for public and private use, Schools, Choral Societies, &c. 
The contents are almost entirely original and by living com- 
posers; but to make the work accessible to all, it has been 
rought out in the first_instance in the cheap popular form. 
Edited by FREDERICK WESTLAKE, Assoc. K.A.M. Parts 1, 

and II, are ready, in large Svo., 2s. each, post free. 


London: LAMBERT & Co., 17 and 18, Portman Street, W. 
Sold also by Ewkr & Co., LONSDALE, Foster and KING, 
AUGENER & Co., and by all Musicsellers, 
Prospectuses on application. 


> 7 a Pi 
QMITH S NEW SERIES OF EDUCA- 
K TIONAL MAPS, one-fourth the size of the Irish Board 
Maps. Size, 2 ft. 10 by 2ft.2. Price on Sheet, coloured, 2s, 6d. 
rollers, 5s. Complete catalogues on application. SMITH and 
SON, 172, Strand (Publishers of the Maps used under the Irish 
National System). On the 15th Augnst, the Scholar’s Atlas, 20 


Plates, 5s. Outlines or Blank Projections to correspond, 2s, 6d, 
\ ESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 
beg to inform their Friends and the Public that they have 
made arrangements for the separation of their Publishing and 
Agency Business, the latter of which will henceforward be con- 


ducted hy an entirely distinct and separate Firm, The Pub- 
lishing Business will continue as heretofore. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co., PUBLISHERS, 06, Brook Street, 
London, W. 


Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
TION of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 














t | BOOKS. 
factory, and it is expected that the gathering at Newcastle- | 


R. D. DICKINSON, ®, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








LD BOOKS.—tThe Sixth and the Seventh 


Parts of PaAmMPpriin’s Cheap Clearance Catalogue are now 
ready, and will be sent to any address for One Postage Stamp. 


London: WILLIAM PAMPLIN, 4, Frith Street, Soho. 


Just published, August, 1863, sent free on receipt of One 


Postage Stamp, 
nr! sc 1 
WESTELL’S CHEAP MISCELLA- 
e NEOUS, CLASSICAL, and THEOLOGICALCATALOGUE. 
A CATALOGUE OF Books, including many from the Library of 
the late H. T. BUCKLE, Esq., Authorof the “ History of Civiliza- 
tion in Engiand,”’ on Sale at very Low Prices, by J. WESTELL, 
English and Foreign Bookseller, 549, New Oxford Street (W.C.), 
Three Doors East of Tottenham Court Road. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to J, WESTELL, at Tot- 
tenham Court Koad Office. 
Libraries, large or small, purchased for immediate Cash. 
CONTENTS :— Miscellaneous, Page 1; Classics, Translations, 
&c., 32; Theology, 39; Fathers of the Church, 66; Roman Catholic 
Theology, 60; Books from Mr. Buckle’s Library, 86. 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street. 


AMILY HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY 


of ENGLAND and WALES.—Now R y.a CATALOGUE 
of the Largest Collection of CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS 
OLD TRACTS, ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, ENGRAVINGS, an 
PRIVATELY PRINTED FAMILY PAPERS, relating to the History 
of almost every LANDED ESTATE and OLD ENGLISH FAMILY 
in the Country ever formed; interspersed with nearly Two 
Thousand Origa Anecdotes, Topographical and Antiquarian 
Notes. On sale at low prices. The Catalogue extends to nearly 
400 pages, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 














and CAVALIERS in CIVIL WAR. A most interesting book 
to the Antiquary and Genealogist. Price7s. 6d.; post free, 7s. 10d, 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 


OLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A List 


of the Nobles who came over with WILLIAM THR 
Conqueror. The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Price 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 


JOHN CAMDEN HoTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 


N AGNA CHARTA.—Exact Facsimile of 


the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long by 

2wide, with ARMS AND SEALS OF THE BARONS EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, price 5s. ; by post, onroller,5s.4d. A.D, 1215, 
Jonun CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 


TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Lilustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C 




















| PIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MA 


GNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Redu Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


ILLCOX anp GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE. Sim compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless, Warranted to U all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine. 


Prospectus free, on application at No. 1, Ludgate Hill, 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATIOAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotznso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
*.* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: With 

an Additional Chapter on Decrman CornaGe. BY 

the Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
12mo., 4s. 6d. KEY, by S. Maywarp, 6s. 

Also by Bisnor Cotenso, Revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18mo., 1s. 9d., or with Answers, 2s. 3d.; orin Five Parts 
separately, as follows :— 


1. Text-Book, 6d. | 4. Examples, PART ILI. Frac- 
Part I. Simple tions, Decimals, &c., 





2. Examples 
Arithmetic, 4d. 5. ANSWERS to the Examples, 
3. Examples, Part II. Com- | with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s. 














London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





IMPROVED EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Now Ready, a New Edition, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 


CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use of 
Young People: With a Selection of British and General 
Biography. 

New Edition of the Only Genvrtne AND PErrect Epr- 
TION, as finally corrected by the Author ; but remodelled 
throughout, enlarged, and improved. 


THIS well-known work, pro- | abstract of British and general 
nounced by the QUARTERLY | modern biography, the ele- 
REVIEW “the most compre- | ments of astronomy, &c., and 
hensive book of instruction | furnishes a very full body of 
existing, and to be preferred to | carefully arranged historical 
all the others to which it has | and geners! knowledge, for 
served as a model,” contains a | schools qnd general use. All 
series of questions on the se- | the information contained in 
veral branches of ancient and | the work is brought down to 
modern history, including the | the present time. 

History of the Bible, with an 


= Messrs. Lonaman & Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 
London: Loneman, Grern, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





YONGE’S LATIN GRADUS. 
May now be had, in post 8vo., price 9s., bound ; or, with 
an Appendix of Latin Epithets, price 12s., bound, 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 


containing rt Word used by the Poets of good 
authority. By C. D. Yonex, B.A. Eighth Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with an Appendix-Dictionary of 
E£pithets classified according to their English Meaning. 

YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 


London: Lonemayx, Grezn, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





YONGE’S ENGLISH-GRBEK LEXICON, 
May now be had, in One Vol., post 4to., price 21s., cloth, 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: 


Containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of 
good authority. By C.D. Yonex, B.A. Fourth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 


London: Loneman, Gruen, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
BY THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo., price 4s.; Kry, 
price 2s. 6d., 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 
for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Henry Mus- 
Grave Wikis, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, New Editions, 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on the same 
plan, and to follow in use the above, price 5s. 
NOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, 
Westminster, and Rugby Schools, Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly for 
the Middle Classes of Schools, price 4s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
London: Loyeman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
The Sixth Edition, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., bound, 


EW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of 


the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
Leon Contanszav, French Examiner for Military and 
Civil Appointments, &c. 

THIS Dictionary, intended | positions are annexed to th 
mainly for the use of Schools, rench verbs and adjectives, 
contains, among other im- | showing whatcasethey govern 

rovements, terms eaptores and examples are given o 
n arts andsciences which have | familiar phrases Sat idioms 
recently come into use, the | to facilitate composition in 
compounds of usual terms not | French. Mr. COoNTANSEAU’S 
translated literally, and, more | “ Practical French Dictionary” 
especially, the acceptations of | is now in use in the Royal 
the words in their natural | Military Academy, Woolwich; 
order, separated by figures, | the yal Military Academy, 
with directions which mark | Sandhurst; King’s College, 
the various meanings of the | London; Harrow  Sehool, 
English word required for | Cheltenham College; in Marl- 
translation into French. Pre-' borough College, &c., &e., &e, 


Also by Mr. Conranszav, now ready, price 5s., 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY ; being a careful 
Abridgment of the Author’s “‘ Practical French and 
English Dictionary,” retaining all the most useful fea- 
tures of the original work (as above described) condensed 
into a much smuller volume, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR: 
comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 


and Copious Exercises com from th 
of the t Day. With Hints for the Ragin Pupil in 
Foot-notes. Fourth Edition, elled 


brief 
and enlarged. Price 5s. 
London: Loneman, GezxEy, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


I. 
FIRST STEPS in LIFE; Tales for the Young. 
By Mrs. Getpart, Author of “Strength in Weak- 
ness.””’ Coloured Frontispiece, 5s. 
Il. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. 
By Mrs. Carzy Brock. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of WincHESTER. 5s. 


Iit. 


THE WHITE HOUSE at St. REAL: a Tale for 
Schoolboys. Translated from the French of Madame 
E. de PkussEnsz. Frontispiece, 5s. 


IV. 


BROAD SHADOWS on LIFE’S PATHWAY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Doing and Suffering.’’ The Sixth 
Thousand. Frontispiece, 5s. 

v 


The RECTORY and the MANOR: a Tale. By 
Mrs. Carry Brock, Author of “‘ Children at Home,” 
‘“‘Home Memories,” &c. Third Thousand. Frontis- 
piece, 5s. 

. VI. 

A GUIDE to the STUDY of HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev..A. E. Litron, M.A., Rector of Naunton, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
With Six Maps. 5s. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. By MARIA 
Lovisa CuHarteswortH. Fine Edition, Six LEn- 
gravings, the Seventy-fifth Thousand, 5s. 

Vill. 

The MINISTRY of LIFE. By MARIA LOUISA 
CHarLeswortH. With Frontispiece, the Twenty-sixth 
Thousand, 5s. 


vit. 


Ix. 

The EARNEST CHRISTIAN: Memoirs of Mrs. 

Jukes. By Mrs. H. A. Guszrt. Fourth Edition. 
Portrait, 5s. 


x. 
PERILS AMONG the HEATHEN: Incidents of 
Missionary Life. With Preface by the Rev. J. Riven- 
way, M.A. Second Edition. Six Engravings, 5s. 


XI. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. HENRY 

Martyn, B.D. A New Edition, with additional 
Letters, Portrait and Engravings, 5s. 


XII. 
CHAPTERS ON FLOWERS. By Charlotte Eliza- 
BETH. Twenty-fourth Thousand, With Engravings, 5s. 
XIII. 
HELEN FLEETWOOD: a Factory Talo. By Char- 
LoTTE ExizasetH, Eighth Thousand, Frontispiece, 5s. 
XIV. 
AN EXPOSITION OF PSALM CXIX,. By the Rev. 
Cuar.es BarpGrs, M.A. Twenty-fourth Edition, 5s. 
xv. 
HOME MEMORIES; or, Echoes of a Mother's 
Voice. By Mrs. Carry Brock. Fifth Thousand. 


Frontispiece, 5s. 
XVI. 


WORKING AND WAITING: or, Patience in Well- 
doing. By Mrs. Carry Brock. Fifth Thousand, 
Frontispiece, 5s. 

XVII. 

CHILDREN AT HOME. By Mrs. Carey Brock. 

Eight Thousand. Frontispiece, 5s. 
XVIII. 

ONWARD ; or, The Mountain Clamberers. By Jane 

Annxr Winscom. Fourth Thousand. Frontispiece, 5s. 
XIX. 

VINEYARD LABOURERS: a Tale for those who 
Long to be Useful. By Janz ANNE Winscom. Eighth 
Thousand, Frontispiece, 5s. 

Xx. 

RIVERS in the DESERT; or, the Great Awaken- 
ing in Burmah. By the Rey. J. Bamure. Fourth 
Thousand. Wngravings, 5s. 

XXI. 

LIFE STUDIES; or, How to Live. By the Rev. 

Joun Baruure, Third Thousand. Engravings, 5s. 
XXII, 
JUDAH’S LION. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Twen- 


tieth Thousand, With Engravings, 5s. 


London: Szeizy, Jackson, and Hauirmay, 54, Fleet 
Street. 





In cloth, price 5s., 
A MEDICAL HANDBOOK: comprehending all 


such Information on Medical and Sanitary Subjects as 
is desirable in Educated Persons. By Dr. F. W. Hnap- 





LAND, Assistant Physician to the Charing Cross 
| ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES, 9d. 


Hospital. 


**Some such book ought to be found in every houschold, and | 


bs know of none better or more convenient than this.”—Guwar- 
aan, 


Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street, London. 


In crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d., cloth., 


PARSON and PEOPLE; or, Incidents in the Every- 
day Life of a Clergyman. By the Rev. Epwaxp 
Srooner, M.A., Vicar of Heston. 

“We heartily recommend this pleasant, unaffected, and sen- 
sible little book. It contains many pathetic and some very 


am tes of the r, for whom Mr, Spooner has so 
indefates ly and wisely laboured.” —London Review. 





Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 64, Fleet Street, London. 
98 





| MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 





The following are ready :— 


HANDBOOK FOR MODERN LON- 


DON. A Complete Guide to all the Sights and Objects 
of Interest in the Metropolis. A New, Revised, and 
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. PHILOSOPHY OF THE AMERICAN 
WAR. 
th JER the epigrammatic title of ‘‘ The 


American Iliad in a Nutshell,” there 
appears in Macmillan’s Magazine for this 
month a little article by Mr. Carlyle. It is 
about the smallest magazine- article ever 
published. Here is the whole of it :— 


In1as (Americana) 1n Nvcz. 

Peter of the North (to Pav of the South).— 
“Paul, you unaccountable scoundrel, I find you 
hire your servants for life, not by the month or 
year as Ido! You are going straight to Hell, 
you ad 

Paut.—* Good words, Peter! The risk is my 
own; I am willing to take the risk. Hire you 
your servants by the month or the day, and get 
straight to Heaven; leaye me to my own 
method.” 

PrtEr.— No, I won't. I will beat your brains 
out first!” (And is trying dreadfully ever since, 
but cannot yet manage it.) ; 

May, 1863, T. C. 


Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy of the American 
war, thus briefly expressed, is, it will be seen, 
not quite the usual one. It has come, indeed, 
to be pretty generally understood and ad- 
mitted now that the question which is at the 
heart of the struggle between the North and 
the South is the question of slavery. Mr. 
Carlyle,-like others, seizes this as the heart 
of the struggle. But, as all know, Mr. Car- 
lyle’s notions on the subject’of slavery have 
long been different from those which most 
people in Europe have held, or have dared, 
unless very recently, to profess. With him 
American slavery, instead of being that 
monstrous plague-spot on the earth towards 
the wiping out of which all humanity 
should strive, is an exhibition—not by an 

means the best possible, and with muc 





that is really bad and detestable mixed up | 
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with it, but still valuable and interesting— 
of a system of social relations to some form 
or other of which, in spite of the present 
possession of all men’s minds with the ideas 


of liberty and democracy, the whole world | 


must be brought back, if it will not end in 
wreck and dissolution. He has no affection, 
we believe, for the name ‘‘Slavery,” al- 
though, with that aggressiveness which leads 
him to shock people rather than to reason 
them into what he thinks right, he is at no 
pains to extricate his real views from the 
evil associations that have gathered round 
that name. He has no special affection for 
American slavery, and, though no admirer 
of the negroes, and perhaps thinking on the 
whole that even their bondage in America is 
a promotion for therm, has denounced certain 
peculiarities of their treatment—the refusal 
to the whole mass of them, for example, of all 
save a low kind of brute training, and the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of the self-emanci- 
pation of those who might wish to work it out 
—as cruel and unjust. But he sees in the 
slavery of America a more organized example 
than exists anywhere else of a type of social 
arrangements in which he finds real value 
and strength for good, and which may be 
reproduced, he thinks, under all sorts of 
modifications, and whether under the name 
‘* Slavery” or not, not only in communities 
presenting the peculiar American condition 
of a mixture of races, but also in other 
communities. White slavery, he has pro- 
claimed over and over again, really exists 
among ourselves and in other countries of 
Europe—only, by not calling it slavery, we 
lose that sense of our duty to see to its 
organization which we should perhaps feel if 
we kept the ugly name; and we allow it, 
under the empty dignity of liberty, to become 
more and more ignominious and horrible. It 
is all this—long known to have been in his 
mind, and expounded at large years ago in 
Fraser—that he brings out now, in the form 
of an epigram for the hour, in his little article 
in Macmillan. He does not use the word 
‘Slavery,’ it will be seen. He does not 
speak of Negroes. He treats the rupture 
between Peter and Paul, between the North 
and the South, as a case of radical difference 
between two neighbours as to the system on 
which they will hire their servants. Northern 
Peter will hire his servants on a system of 
short notice—by the year or the month; 
Southern Paul will hire his servants on a 
system of permanent relations—for all their 





lives. Thereon the two fall out, and go to 
war. This is the American Iliad in a nut- 
shell. 


At once, of course, it will be objected by 
all that Mr. Carlyle’s terms are fallacious. 
There is no analogy, it will be said, between 
the hiring of a servant for life, the voluntary 
bargain of two free persons, binding them to 
each other during their whole lives on certain 
mutual conditions, and the barbarous, un- 
conditional relationship that exists between 
master and slave. But, equally of course, 
it may be assumed that Mr. Carlyle has had 
this objection in his own mind, and has got 
over it so far as still to be persuaded that his 
version of the American struggle is substan- 
tially accurate. Probably, by not discussing 
the objection or seeming to notice it, and by 
avoiding all that is specially American in his 
statement of the problem at issue, he wishes 
to present the problem in its most general 
form. He wishes, through the American 
war, to call attention, as against the demo- 
cratic theories of these days, to that doctrine 
of ‘‘ permanent relations” between man and 
man the importance of which he has so 
often already preached before; and, finding 
‘‘nermanent relations” in the Southern 
States, he does not trouble himself about 
their origin, but considers the phrase ‘‘ hiring 
for life’ a lawful equivalent, for all rough 
purposes, for what other men call slavery. 
In short, Mr. Carlyle speaks again in his 
character as the champion of Authority, 
rather than of Liberty, as the true principle 
of human society. 

It is very curious to find Mr. Carlyle’s 
philosophy of the American war corresponding 
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so exactly as it does with some expositions 
on the subject which have come from the 
Southern States themselves. One of the most 
extraordinary, daring, and thorough-going 
of these expositions that we have seen is a 
paper or essay, entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Secession,” reprinted as an appendix to Pro- 
fessor Cairnes’s masterly work, ‘‘ Zhe Slave 
Power.” The author of the essay is the Hon. 
L. W. Spratt, the editor of the Charleston 
Mercury, and one of the most influential 
politicians of the Southern States; and its 
purpose was to protest against a decision of 
the Southern Congress in February, 1861, 
that the constitution of the new confederacy 
should prohibit the slave-trade. except 
within itself. Mr. Spratt, thinking this de- 
cision a weakness, and seeing, moreover, 
various symptoms of vacillation on the subject 
of slavery among his fellow-countrymen, 
comes forward to reason them out of this 
weakness and vacillation, and to expound 
to them that their society is built on slavery, 
that this is its greatness, and that they must 
avow and glory in this, and accept all the 
consequences. According to Professor Cairnes, 
Mr. Spratt’s essay produced a profound im- 
pression on the South, and so rallied all men 
that the echoes of his sentiments were heard 
everywhere. The following passage from his 
essay contains, under somewhat different 
forms of expression, a view of the American 
rar which is substantially the same as Mr. 
Carlyle’s :— 


The South is now in the formation of a Slave 


Republic. This, perhaps, is not admitted gene- 
rally. There are many contented to believe that 


the South as a geographical section is in mere 
assertion of its independence ; that it is instinct 
with no especial truth—pregnant of no distinct 
social nature; that for some unaccountable reason 
the two sections have become opposed to each 
other; that for reasons equally insufficient there is 
disagreement between the pcoples that direct 
them; and that, from no overruling necessity, no 
impossibility of co-existence, but as mere matter of 
policy, it has been considered best for the South 
to strike out for herself and establish an inde- 
pendence of her own. This, I fear, is an inade- 
quate conception of the controversy. The contest is 
not between the North and South as geographical 
sections, for between such sections merely there 
can be no contest; nor between the people of the 
North and the people of the South, for our rela- 
tions have been pleasant, and on neutral grounds 
there is still nothing to estrange us. We eat 
together, trade together, and practise yet, in inter- 
course, with great respect, the courtesies of common 
life. Butthe real contest is between the two forms 
of society which have become established, the one 
at the North, and the other at the South. Society 
is essentially different from government—as 
different as is the nut from the bur, or the nervous 
body of the shell-fish from the bony structure 
which surrounds it; and within this government 
two societies had become developed as variant in 
structure and: distinct in form as any two beings 
in animated nature. The one is a society com- 
posed of one race, the other of two races. The 
one is bound together but by the two great social 
relations of husband and wife and parent and 
child ; the other by the three relations of husband 
and wife, and parent and child, and master and 
slave. The one embodies in its political structure 
the principle that equality is the right of man; 
the other that it is the right of equals only. The 
one embodying the principle that equality is the 
right of man, expands upon the horizontal plane 
of pure democracy; the other embodying the 
principle that it is not the right of man, but of 
equals only, has taken to itself the rounded form 
of a social aristocracy. In the one there is hire- 
ling labour, in the other slave labour ; in the one, 
therefore, in theory at least, labour is voluntary, 
in the other involuntary ; in the labour of the one 
there is the elective franchise, in the other there is 
not; and, as labour is always in excess of direc- 
tion, in the one the power of government is only 
with the lower classes; in the other the upper. 
In the one, therefore, the reins of government 
come from the heels, in the other from the head 
of the society; in the one it is guided by the 
worst, in the other by the best, intelligence; in 
the one it is from those who have the least, in the 
other from those who have the greatest, stake in 
the continuance of existing order. In the one the 
pauper labourer has the power to rise and appro- 
priate by law the goods protected by the State— 
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when pressure comes, as come it must, there will 
be the motive to exert it—and thus the ship of 
State turns bottom upwards. In the other there 
is no pauper labour with power of rising ; the 
ship of State has the ballast of a disfranchised 
class: there is no possibility of political up- 
heaval, therefore, and it is reasonably certain that, 
so steadied, it will sail erect and onward to an 
indefinitely distant period. Such are some of 
the more obvious differences in form and 
constitution between these two societies which 
had come into contact within the limits 
of the recent Union. Perhaps it is not 
the least remarkable, in this connection, that 
while the one, a shapeless, organless, mere mass 
of social elements in no definite relation to each 
other, is loved and eulogized, and stands the ideal 
of the age; the other, comely, and proportioned 
with labour and direction, mind and matter in 
just relation to each other, presenting analogy to 
the very highest developments in animated 
nature, is condemned and reprobated. Even we 
ourselves have hardly ventured to affirm it—whiile 
the cock crows, in fact, are ready to deny it. 


Such are the two forms of society which had 
come to contest within the structure of the recent 
Union. And the contest for existence was inevit- 
able. Neither could concur in the requisitions 
of the other; neither could expand within the 
forms of a single government without encroach- 
ment on the other. Like twin lobsters in a single 
shell, if such a thing were possible, the natural 
expansion of the one must be inconsistent with the 
existence of the other ; or, like an eagle and a fish, 
joined by an indissoluble bond, which for no 
reason of its propriety could act together, where 
‘the eagle could not share the fluid suited to the 
fish and live, where the fish could not share the 
fluid suited to the bird and live, and where one 
must perish that the other may survive, unless 
the unnatural Union shall be severed—so these 
societies could not, if they would, concur. The 
principle that races are unequal, and that among 
unequals inequality is right, would have been 
destructive to the form of pure democracy at the 
North. The principle that all men are equal and 
equally right would Save been destructive of slavery 
atthe South. Each required the element suited to 
its social nature. Each must strive to make the 
government expressive of its social nature. The 
natural expansion of the one must become 
encroachment on the other, and so the contest 
was inevitable. 


We have quoted this long passage because 
of its intrinsic importance as an exposition, 
by a leading Southerner, of the nature and 
aims of the Southern Confederacy, and also 
because it gives us an opportunity of referring 
again to that English work in which Mr. 
Spratt’s essay is citedat full length. Whoever 
wants to see a philosophy of the American 
war directly antagonistic in its spirit and 
conclusions to that of Mr. Carlyle and the 
Confederate essayist, and reasoned out at 
large by a mind of the fit speculative grasp, 
ought to read and study Mr. Cairnes’s 
work. It is the work on the subject. 
Mr. Cairnes would accept Mr. Carlyle’s 
epitome of the American Iliad as correct 
in matter of fact. Indeed, one of the 
main objects of his book was to prove— 
against what was the current opinion among 
us when the first edition of it was published 
—that the struggle between the system of 
slavery and the system of free labour is the 
one central reality of the American War. 
But, while Mr. Carlyle’s sympathies are, for 
— reasons of his own, connected with 

neral speculative philosophy, visibly 
on the side of the South, Mr. Cairnes, for 
reasons of a contrary philosophy, espouses 
in the main the side of the North. It is 
really discreditable to journals like the 
Times and the Saturday Review, that, argu- 
ing in every number on the American 
question, they have, as if dreading the 
trouble that it might cost them to deal with 
the powerful argument of Mr. Cairnes’s book, 
adopted tao easier policy of simply ignoring 
the book’s existence. All sorts of inferior 
pamphlets on the controversy have been 
spoken of; but Mr. Cairnes’s work, though 
certified by so high an authority as Mr. 
John Stuart Mill as the one exhaustive work 
on the subject, has been passed over in 
silence, 
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M.A., Chaplain-Gencral to H.M. Forces.) 


School-Days of Eminent Men. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A., Author of “Things not Generally 
Known,” &c. Second Edition. (Lockwood 
& Co.) 

The Grade Lesson-Books in Six Standards, espe- 
cially adapted to meet the Requirements of the 
Revised Code. By E. T. Stevens, Associate of 
King’s College, London, and Charles Hole, 
Headmaster of the Loughborough Collegiate 
School, Brixton. Shakespeare's“ Julius Cesar,” 
“ Henry the Eighth,” and “ Merchant of Venice ;” 
Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost” (Books 1 and 2), 
and Johnson's “ Rasselas,” with Introductory 
Remarks, Notes, &c., by the Rev. John Hunter, 
M.A., Adapted for Schools, &. (Longman 
& Co.) 

The Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader; By 
Alexander Winton Buchan, F.E.I.S., Teacher, 
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school by English boys and girls was learnt 
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the whole ‘‘ infantry” of the country; one 
catechism; one reading- book; one Latin 
grammar. It was penal to teach Latin 
mmar except from the established text- 

k. Of course, there were variations and 


supplements; and, beyond the rudiments, 
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schoolmasters and tutors might follow their 
own methods, and arrange the courses of 
reading they thought best. Still, over the 
whole country, the first steps of the young in 
book-knowledge were taken as it were 
simultaneously, and to the same tap of the 
dium and the same well-known words of 
command. They were thumbing the same 
lesson-books, repeating the same rules and 
sets of words, and almost at the same fixed 
hours throughout the week, in Yorkshire as 
in Hampshire, in Shropshire as in Lincoln- 
shire, or (to take another kingdom, which 
had a set of ways of its own) in Forfarshire 
as in Ayrshire or round about Edinburgh. 
There are among us, doubtless, friends of 
routine and admirers of authority who regret 
that these old habits are gone and doubt 
whether we have much improved upon them. 
They may think that, if even now one Latin 
grammar could be singled out as indubitably 
the best, and if the use of that one grammar 
were made obligatory, and the further 
making of grammars for school-use for- 
bidden, and all the activity that would 
have employed itself in nothing else than 
making such grammars compelled to expend 
itself in gradually perfecting the established 
one, then not only would the Latinity of the 
country not suffer, but the mental drill of its 
young ones would be more exact and regular 
everywhere at once, and there would be a 
vast saving of industry. All this, however, 
is past praying for. We are in the days of 
liberty and universal competition; and we 
have long had liberty and competition in 
school-books, as in everything else. In no 
kind of literature, indeed, is there such a 
struggle, such a scramble, such a boundless 
riot of competition, as in school-books. A 
successful school-book is such a hit for both 
its compiler and its publisher, such a per- 
manent little Golconda, if prudently managed, 
that it is little wonder school-books should 
be multiplied, and every day should be 
adding to the already enormous crowd. If 
you write a great epic poem, the chances are 
that, should Paternoster Row deign to look 
at it, you would not, in the whole Row, be 
offered even that famously small sum for it 
which the bookseller Simmons gave Milton 
for his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and which, though 
a hypocritical posterity has been holding up 
its hands at it in astonishment and exe- 
cration ever since, was really very handsome 
from Simmons, all things considered ; but, if 
rou write a tolerably good spelling-book, and 
it once takes, it will be as good to you asa 
little ‘annuity. We know of one case in 
which a_ school-arithmetic is worth to its 
author, if you capitalize the present annual 
receipts from it, almost exactly the sum which 
George Eliot is said to have received for her 
‘*Romola.” In this case, however, there is 
no real inequality of remuneration as com- 
pared with labour: for this school-arithmetic 
probably took as much time and trouble in 
the preparation as ‘‘ Romola,” while for its 
production there was required a previous 
amount of peculiar knowledge and of expe- 
rience in teaching such as few save its author 
can have possessed. <A really good school- 
book is not to be sneered at. It pre-supposes 
a rather rare combination of qualifications in 
its author; wherever it goes it is a public 
benefit; and high remuneration in money is 
the less to be grudged for. it because it is 
accounted a work of drudgery and brings 
little of the fame which many prefer to money. 
And here the advocates of our modern prin- 
ciple of liberty and unlimited competition in 
everything may retort upon the admirers of 
authority, and their regrets of the by-gone 
days of single authorized reading-books, cate- 


| chisms, and grammars for all the schools of 


the land. By our plan of competition, they 
may say, we get better school-books than our 
forefathers ever dreamt of; we make it worth 
while for men of superior talent to engage in 
this species of book-making; we get all the 
latest improvements in method, all the newest 
items of knowledge and “‘ results of the latest 
researches,” faster worked into our system of 
school-instruction for the young. e prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ natural selection” comes into play ; 
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and the good text-books, which are really 
adapted to the wants of the community, 
survive, and beget others more exquisite than 
themselves, while the rubbish goes where 
rubbish will suit, or dies a natural death. 
Now, without denying that liberty and 
competition may be, on the whole, best in 
this as in other departments, or that at all 
events they are inevitable, practical men may 
at least note existing evils. They may point 
to facts. Is it not the fact that, tempted by 
the chances of the speculation, almost every 
publishing-house in Britain has projected or 
is issuing its series of school-books, and that 
countless streams of school-books are thus at 
present being disembogued into the market, 
there to struggle with each other and with 
those which are already so far in possession 
of the ground by custom or by public sanc- 
tion ? 
firms are guarantees that what they issue 
shall have been carefully considered and 
done by the most competent hands within 
reach! But can this be said of all? Is 
there no scamp-work in the manufacture of 
school-books—no hasty concluding that such 


and such an article will have a large sale, | 


and getting it rapidly done anyhow, and 
puffing it into notoriety by advertisements ? 
Or did you ever have any personal knowledge 
of the sort of men that do write school-books ? 
Some of them are able and soundly-educated 
men, who have given thought to the subjects 
on which they write, and perhaps have been 
digesting them for teaching-purposes during 
half their lives; but others are great geese, 
for whose knowledge of the ways or the 
wants of young minds, or of any minds, 
you would not give a farthing, but who 
nevertheless have their educational crotchets. 
Or did you ever look into a tolerably large 
collection of school-books gathered at random ? 
The principle of ‘‘ natural selection” must be 
of very slow operation in the matter of school- 
books, if one may judge from the swarming 
abundance of inferior types that still seem 
to live and prosper in competition with 
the far fewer specimens that can be called 
superior. | 

It might be a considerable service to the 
present generation if some competent critic 
were to make a raid among the School- Books, 
singling out for praise and recommendation 


any of particular excellence, wherever they | 
might be found, and however obscurely | 


fathered, and mercilessly exposing a few of 
the worst, however respectably titled and set 
forth. We cannot as yet profess ourselves 
fit even to attempt this service—which would 
require, in the first place, a more complete 
collection of all the existing school-books of 
Britain than could be made in a hurry; but 
we propose, in the present and in some future 
numbers, totake a glance in succession at some 
of the leading classes of our school-books, 
offering such remarks as may be suggested 
by the inspection of samples from those 
newer lists of ‘‘ educational works” which 
figure about this season in the circulars of 
our publishers. We hope to take up Classical 
school-books and Arithmetical and Mathema- 
tical school-books, and perhaps other classes 
in due time ; but, for the present, we confine 
ourselves to English school-books, and among 


True, the names of some of these | 


metic—their paramount business. We sup- 
ose, of course, a moral and industrial train- 
ing simultaneously going on; but we are 
speaking of that book-education which is the 
more visible and audible part of the work 
that schools exist for. And, of the three R’s, 
reading is the one which precedes and in- 
volves the others. The thorough ability 
to read in one’s own vernacular tongue 
is the one grand distinction between 
the educated and the uneducated. Above 
this level, of course, there are degrees and 





read only in his own tongue up to the all- 
accomplished scholar ; but these degrees and 
differences are as nothing compared with the 


the three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rith- | grown-up lives, it will not appear 


| 
} 
} 
} 





differences, ascending from the man who can | 


| enormous gulf which separates those who can | 


those who cannot. The true Helots or serfs 
among us are those who cannot read; teach 
a person to read thoroughly, and you put 


las : r ; 
_him in possession of what, after all, is the | 


most important franchise he can have in a 
civilized country—the franchise of books. 
For, by being able thoroughly to read, he is 
| in possession of the instrument of all farther 
knowledge; and it is in his own power to go 
on or to stop short. By the mere exercise of 
the instrument which he has once been put 
in possession of, he may go on to any degree 
of accomplishment, in any direction, that he 
cares to reach. What is all the best part of 
our ‘‘ higher education,” even in our great 
Universities, but continued reading—inz the 
vernacular, or out of it; and what is the 
power of reading out of the vernacular but a 
special prolongation of the power of reading 
init? Is not the very phrase at the Univer- 
sities which describes their work significant 
of this? They speak of ‘‘ reading ’”’ mathe- 
matics, of ‘‘reading” philosophy, of ‘‘reading”’ 
political economy, as well as of ‘‘ reading” 
the classics. In short, the more the thing is 
thought of, or the more one looks about in 
society to see who are the best educated men 
and the most eminent intellectually, and by 
what process they have become so, the more 
clear it will seem how much of the total 
distinction between the ‘‘ educated” and the 
‘‘uneducated”’ may be resolved into the 








these to such as are more elementary. We 
reserve English grammars, English historical 
text-books, text-books of English literature, 
and other higher English manuals for schools | 
and students. | 
The elementary English school-books with | 
which we at present deal are those which are | 
connected with the first business of all | 
schools—the thorough teaching of the art of | 
reading. It is not sufficiently recognised, | 
we think, how, by the very necessities of the | 
case, the thorough teaching of the art of | 
reading in the vernacular is, and must | 
always be, the foundation of all book-educa- 
tion in every country, and, as far as this | 
kind of education is concerned, the most | 
important work, if not all but the only work, | 
that primary schools can hope, or need try, 
to accomplish. We are strong partisans of 
that rough theory of national education which | 
insists that our primary schools should make | 


simple possession or non-possession from an 
early period of life of the faculty of thorough 
reading in the vernacular. There has been 
much nonsensical admiration of Burns and 
Hugh Miller as ‘‘ uneducated’? men—the 
fact being that, even in a scholastic sense, 
they were just as well educated as many of 
our London editors, artists, and literary men, 
who move in the best society, and whose 
education, lke theirs, if you analyse it, has 
consisted mainly in their having been 
thoroughly taught the mechanical process of 
reading Knglish, and in their having used 
that faculty somewhat perseveringly. 

~ Thoroughly” taught to read, we have 
been careful to say all along—for here lies 
the all-important matter. The number of 
people in Great Britain who have been 
‘*thoroughly ”’ taught to read is far smaller 
than is indicated in the statistical returns 
from which we derive our notions on this 
subject. There are many young ladies 
among us, upon whose education hundreds 
of pounds have been spent, who cannot, in 


| any effective sense, be said to have been 
| taught to read, seeing that the process of 


reading has never ceased to be one of real 


/mechanical difficulty for them—of strain, 


fatigue, and slow and imperfect apprehen- 
sion of the printed characters before them. 
Hence books are as nothing in their lives; 
their reading is confined to the births, 
deaths, and marriages in the newspapers, or 


| to some novel whose linked sweetness lasts 


them a month by being long drawn out. 
In very much the same predicament as 


| regards the power of reading are many of 


the other sex in the same rank of life. And, 
when we descend among ‘‘ the masses,” and 


_ think of the kind of woful spelling out of 


easy bits of print, which is the sole outfit 
by way of the so-called art of reading that 


thousands upon thousands carry with them | Educational Code. 


read thoroughly in their own tongue from | 


that, in 
making the faculty of perfect reading count 


| far too much, we divide society at too low a 
level. Then only can reading and writing 


be said to haye been thoroughly taught 
when they haye ceased to be processes of 
mechanical exertion, and become a second 
nature. It would be a great simplification, 
we think, of the whole problem of national 
education, if it could once for all be assumed 
that the main function of what are called 
primary schools, in the way of book-educa- 
tion, is effectively to bring the whole popu- 
lation up to this standard—to secure that all 
the boys and girls of the community are 
thoroughly taught the three R’s. This would 
leaye quite enough to be done by the primary 
schools, while it would relieve them from a 
rast and perplexing multitude of irrele- 
vancies. The apparatus necessary in these 
schools, apart from the skill and zeal of the 
teacher, would then mainly be an apparatus 
for the thorough teaching of reading and 
writing. If the State could bring all the 
children born within its bounds up to the 
point of thorough ability to read and write, 
it would, so far as book-education is con- 
cerned, have done its duty by them. At 
least the means of farther education has then 


_ been conferred, and all beyond might be left 


- 


to the individual. 

We do not know that, as regards the first 
part of the apparatus for teaching boys and 
girls to read and write, there has been, or 
could very well have been, even in these days 


of educational bustle and endless artifices for 





education, any essential improvement upon 
the time-honoured A B C books, syllable- 
books, spelling-books, slates, pencils, &c., of 
the old days of pedagogy. After all, a child 
must begin by learning its letters, and the 
first mysteries of such combinations of them 
as BA, BE, BI, BO, and cAT; and Nature, 
when she arranged those laws of mental asso- 
ciation, upon which we are told that every- 
thing that passes in the mind depends, decided 
that this could not be done without a certain 
amount of trouble to the child, a certain 
working of its little brain by incessant repe- 
titions of sights and sounds together. One 
teacher may acquire better habits of using 


_the apparatus than another, and may bring 


the little souls on more easily, especially by 
getting them over their first great little diffi- 
culty of perceiving the sound-values of the 
letters in words as distinct from their names 
in the Alphabet; but the apparatus itself 
cannot be greatly varied. Picture-alphabets, 
so much in vogue, are, we fancy, but of very 
little value in the main point. A picture of 
an Apple or an Ass along with the letter A, 
of a Ball or a Boat along with the letter B, 
and so on, may be of use in fastening the 
association between letter and sound; but 
we would not go much farther. What many 
of our illustrated Alphabets do is to amuse 
the child by the way, to fill his little head 
with images and fancies while he is learning 
his letters, to make him learn them in a 
bower of arabesques, and not in the least to 
further his learning them. All the philan- 
thropy on earth cannot save him, and ought 
not to save him if it could, the little fatigue 
of the real part of the process. Good sheets 
of clear black letters, or well-printed little 
lesson-books, without wood-cuts, or with very 
few, are the best. The slate or the black- 
board must do the rest. The use that may 
be made of the black-board, from the infant 
school to the college class-room, is, perhaps, 


the greatest educational discovery of modern 


times. Then there is the Spelling-Book. We 
take the liberty of thinking, against some 
authorities, that this ancient institution can- 
not be safely superseded—that, though you 
may teach spelling without it, by making 


'the reading-book furnish the words to be 


| 





spelt, yet the formal spelling-book, with its 
arranged columns of words of progressive 
difficulty, has much to say for itself. Our 
ancestors were not fools ; they had come upon 
their methods by long trial. There were 
great pedagogues before the days of the 
Repetition and effort are , 


from their abortive ‘* school-time ”’ into their Nature’s rules in all discipline ; and, perhaps, 
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when pressure comes, as come it must, there will 
be the motive to exert it—and thus the ship of 
State turns bottom upwards. In the other there 
is no pauper labour with power of rising; the 
ship of State has the ballast of a disfranchised 
class: there is no possibility of political up- 
heaval, therefore, and it is reasonably certain that, 
so steadied, it will sail erect and onward to an 
indefinitely distant period. Such are some of 
the more obvious differences in form and 
constitution between these two societies which 
had come into contact within the limits 
of the recent Union. Perhaps it is not 
the least remarkable, in this connection, that 
while the one, a shapeless, organless, mere mass 
of social elements in no definite relation to each 
other, is loved and eulogized, and stands the ideal 
of the age; the other, comely, and proportioned 
with labour and direction, mind and matter in 
just relation to each other, presenting analogy to 
the very highest developments in animated 
nature, is condemned and reprobated. Even we 
ourselves have hardly ventured to affirm it—while 
the cock crows, in fact, are ready to deny it. 





Such are the two forms of society which had 
come to contest within the structure of the recent 
Union. And the contest for existence was inevit- 
able. Neither could concur in the requisitions 
of the other; neither could expand within the 
forms of a single government without encroach- 
ment on the other. Like twin lobsters in a single 
shell, if such a thing were possible, the natural 

nsion of the one must be inconsistent with the 
existence of the other ; or, like an eagle and a fish, 
joined by an indissoluble bond, which for no 
reason of its propriety could act together, where 
‘the eagle could not share the fluid suited to the 
fish and live, where the fish could not share the 
fluid suited to the bird and live, and where one 
must perish that the other may survive, unless 
the unnatural Union shall be severed—so these 
societies could not, if they would, concur. The 
principle that races are unequal, and that among 
unequals inequality is right, would have been 
destructive to the form of pure democracy at the 
North. The principle that all men are equal and 
equally right would See been destructive of slavery 
atthe South. Each required the element suited to 
its social nature. Each must strive to make the 
government expressive of its social nature. The 
natural expansion of the one must become 
encroachment on the other, and so the contest 
was inevitable. 


We have quoted this long passage because 
of its intrinsic importance as an exposition, 
by a leading Southerner, of the nature and 
aims of the Southern Confederacy, and also 
because it gives us an opportunity of referring 
again to that English work in which Mr. 
Spratt’s essay is citedat fulllength. Whoever 
wants to see a philosophy of the American 
war directly antagonistic in its spirit and 
conclusions to that of Mr. Carlyle and the 
Confederate essayist, and reasoned out at 

by a mind of the fit speculative grasp, 
ought to read and study Mr. Cairnes’s 
work. It is the work on the subject. 
Mr. Cairnes would accept Mr. Carlyle’s 
epitome of the American Iliad as correct 
in matter of fact. Indeed, one of the 
main objects of his book was to prove— 
inst what was the current opinion among 

us when the first edition of it was published 
—that the struggle between the system of 
slavery and the system of free labour is the 
one central reality of the American War. 
But, while Mr. Carlyle’s sympathies are, for 
pom i ee ns Se his ~ es ogg with 

meral speculative philosophy, visibl 

on fhe side of the South, Mr. Corres, for 
reasons of a cont philosophy, espouses 
in the main the side of the North. It is 
really discreditable to journals like the 
Times and the Saturday Review, that, argu- 
ing in every number on the American 
question, they have, as if dreading the 
trouble that it might cost them to deal with 
the powerful ar ent of Mr. Cairnes’s book, 
adopted the easier policy of simply ignoring 
the book’s existence. All sorts of inferior 
pamphlets on the controversy have been 
spoken of; but Mr. Cairnes’s work, though 
certified by so high an authority as Mr. 
John Stuart Mill as the one exhaustive work 
ee wy hen been paesed over in 
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HERE was a time when everything, or 
almost everything, that was learnt in 
school by English boys and girls was learnt 
from certain authorized books. There was 
one A. B. C. book, or pretty nearly one, for 
the whole ‘‘ infantry” of the country; one 
catechism ; - pending book; one om 
grammar. It was pe to teach Latin 
peas except from the established text- 
k. Of course, there were variations and 
supplements; and, beyond the rudiments, 
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schoolmasters and tutors might follow their 
own methods, and arrange the courses of 
reading they thought best. Still, over the 
whole country, the first steps of the young in 
book-knowledge were taken as it were 
simultaneously, and to the same tap of the 
drum and the same well-known words of 
command. They were thumbing the same 
lesson-books, repeating the same rules and 
sets of words, and almost at the same fixed 
hours throughout the week, in Yorkshire as 
in Hampshire, in Shropshire as in Lincoln- 
shire, or (to take another kingdom, which 
had a-set of ways of its own) in Forfarshire 
as in Ayrshire or round about Edinburgh. 
There are among us, doubtless, friends of 
routine and admirers of authority who regret 
that these old habits are gone and doubt 
whether we have much improved upon them. 
They may think that, if even now one Latin 
grammar could be singled out as indubitably 
the best, and if the use of that one grammar 
were made obligatory, and the further 
making of grammars for school-use for- 
bidden, and all the activity that would 
have employed itself in nothing else than 
making such grammars compelled to expend 
itself in gradually perfecting the established 
one, then not only would the Latinity of the 
country not suffer, but the mental drill of its 
young ones would be more exact and regular 
everywhere at once, and there would be a 
vast saving of industry. All this, however, 
is past praying for. We are in the days of 
liberty and universal competition; and we 
have long had liberty and competition in 
school-books, as in everything else. In no 
kind of literature, indeed, is there such a 
struggle, such a scramble, such a boundless 
riot of competition, as in school-books, A 
successful school-book is such a hit for both 
its compiler and its publisher, such a per- 
manent little Golconda, if prudently managed, 
that it is little wonder school-books should 
be multiplied, and every day should be 
adding to the already enormous crowd. If 
you write a great epic poem, the chances are 
that, should Paternoster Row deign to look 
at it, you would not, in the whole Row, be 
offered even that famously small sum for it 
which the bookseller Simmons gave Milton 
for his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and which, though 
a hypocritical posterity has been holding up 
its hands at it in astonishment and exe- 
cration ever since, was really very handsome 
from Simmons, all things considered ; but, if 
rou write a tolerabiy good spelling-book, and 
it once takes, it will be as good to you asa 
little ‘annuity. We know of one case in 
which a school-arithmetic is worth to its 
author, if you capitalize the present annual 
receipts from it, almost exactly the sum which 
George Eliot is said to have received for her 
**Romola.”” In this case, however, there is 
no real inequality of remuneration as com- 

pared with labour: for this school-arithmetic 

probably took as much time and trouble in 

the preparation as ‘‘ Romola,” while for its 
production there was required a previous 

amount of peculiar knowledge and of expe- 
rience in teaching such as few save its author 
can have possessed. A really good school- 
book is not to be sneered at. It pre-supposes 
a rather rare combination of qualifications in 
its author; wherever it goes it is a public 
benefit; and high remuneration in money is 
the less to be grudged for, it because it is 
accounted a work of drudgery and brings 
little of the fame which many prefer to money. 
And here the advocates of our modern prin- 
ciple of liberty and unlimited competition in 
everything may retort upon the admirers of 
authority, and their regrets of the by-gone 
days of single authorized reading-books, cate- 
chisms, and grammars for all the schools of 
the land. By our plan of competition, they 
may say, we get betterschool-books than our 
forefathers ever dreamt of; we make it worth 
while for men of superior talent to engage in 
this species of book-making; we get all the 
latest improvements in method, ail the newest 

items of inetledes and ‘‘ results of the latest 
researches,” faster worked into our xm. of 
school-instruction for the young. e prin- 





ciple of ‘‘ natural selection” comes into play ; 
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and the good text-books, which are really 
adapted to the wants of the community, 
survive, and beget others more exquisite than 
themselves, while the rubbish s where 
rubbish will suit, or dies a natural death. 
Now, without denying that liberty and 
competition may be, on the whole, best in 
this as in other departments, or that at all 
events they are inevitable, practical men may 
at least note existing evils. They may point 
to facts. Is it not the fact that, tempted by 
the chances of the speculation, almost every 
publishing-house in Britain has projected or 


is issuing its series of school-books, and that | 
countless streams of school-books are thus at | 


present being disembogued into the market, 
there to struggle with each other and with 
those which are already so far in possession 
of the ground by custom or by public sanc- 
tion? True, the names of some of these 
firms are guarantees that what they issue 
shall haye been carefully considered and 
done by the most competent hands within 
reach! But can this be said of all? Is 
there no scamp-work in the manufacture of 
school-books—no hasty concluding that such 
and such an article will have a large sale, 
and getting it rapidly done anyhow, and 
puffing it into notoriety by advertisements ? 
Or did you ever have any personal knowledge 
of the sort of men that do write school-books ? 
Some of them are able and soundly-educated 
men, who have given thought to the subjects 
on which they write, and perhaps have been 
digesting them for teaching-purposes during 
half their lives; but others are great geese, 
for whose knowledge of the ways or the 
wants of young minds, or of any minds, 
you would not give a farthing, but who 
nevertheless have their educational crotchets. 
Or did you ever look into a tolerably large 
collection of school-books gathered at random ? 
The principle of ‘‘ natural selection”? must be 
of very slow operation in the matter of school- 
books, if one may judge from the swarming 
abundance of inferior types that still seem 
to live and prosper in competition with 
the far fewer specimens that can be called 
superior. 

It might be a considerable service to the 
present generation if some competent critic 
were to make a raid among the School-Books, 
singling out for praise and recommendation 
any of particular excellence, wherever they 
might be found, and however obscurely 
fathered, and mercilessly exposing a few of 
the worst, however respectably titled and set 
forth. We cannot as yet profess ourselves 
fit even to attempt this service—which would 
require, in the first place, a more complete 
collection of all the existing school-books of 
Britain than could be made in a hurry; but 
we propose, in the present and in some future 
numbers, totake a glance in succession at some 
of the leading classes of our school-books, 
offering such remarks as may be suggested 
by the inspection of samples from those 
newer lists of ‘‘ educational works” which 
figure about this season in the circulars of 
our publishers. We hope to take up Classical 
school-books and Arithmetical and Mathema- 
tical school-books, and perhaps other classes 
in due time ; but, for the present, we confine 
ourselves to English school-books, and among 
these to such as are more elementary. We 
reserve English grammars, English historical 
text-books, text-books of English literature, 
and other higher English manuals for schools 





and students. 

The elementary English school-books with | 
which we at present deal are those which are | 
connected with the first business of all 
schools-—the thorough teaching of the art of 
reading. It is not sufficiently recognised, 
we think, how, by the very necessities of the 
case, the thorough teaching of the art of | 
reading in the vernacular is, and must | 
always be, the foundation of all book-educa- 
tion in every country, and, as far as this 
kind of education is concerned, the most 
important work, if not all but the only work, 
that primary schools can hope, or need try, 
to accomplish. We are strong partisans of 
that rough theory of national education which 
insists that our primary schocls should make 





the three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rith- 
metic—their paramount business. We sup- 
pose, of course, a moral and industrial train- 
ing simultaneously going on; but we are 
speaking of that book-education which is the 
more visible and audible part of the work 
that schools exist for. And, of the three R’s, 
reading is the one which precedes and in- 
volves the others. The thorough ability 
to read in one’s own vernacular tongue 
is the one 
the educated and the uneducated. Above 
this level, of course, there are degrees and 
differences, ascending from the man who can 
read only in his own tongue up to the all- 
accomplished scholar ; but these degrees and 
differences are as nothing compared with the 
enormous gulf which separates those who can 
read thoroughly in their own tongue from 
those who cannot. The true Helots or serfs 


among us are those who cannot read ; teach | 


a person to read thoroughly, and you put 
him in possession of what, after all, is the 
most important franchise he can have in a 
civilized country—the franchise of books. 





grand distinction between | 


J 


| 
} 


5 
{ 
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For, by being able thoroughly to read, he is | 
in possession of the instrument of all farther | 


knowledge; and it is in his own power to go 
on or to stop short. By the mere exercise of 
the instrument which he has once been put 
in possession of, he may go on to any degree 
of accomplishment, in any direction, that he 
cares to reach. What is all the best part of 
our ‘‘ higher education,” even in our great 
Universities, but continued reading—in the 
vernacular, or out of it; and what is the 
power of reading out of the vernacular but a 
special prolongation of the power of reading 
init? Is not the very phrase at the Univer- 
sities which describes their work significant 
of this? They speak of ‘‘ reading” mathe- 
matics, of ‘‘reading”’ philosophy, of ‘‘reading”’ 
political economy, as well as of ‘‘ reading” 
the classics. In short, the more the thing is 
thought of, or the more one looks about in 
society to see who are the best educated men 
and the most eminent intellectually, and by 
what process they have become so, the more 
clear it will seem how much of the total 
distinction between the ‘‘ educated” and the 
‘‘uneducated”” may be resolved into the 
simple possession or non-possession from an 
early period of life of the faculty of thorough 
reading in the vernacular. There has been 
much nonsensical admiration of Burns and 
Hugh Miller as ‘‘uneducated”” men—the 
fact being that, even in a scholastic sense, 
they were just as well educated as many of 
our London editors, artists, and literary men, 
who move in the best society, and whose 
education, like theirs, if you analyse it, has 
consisted mainly in their haying been 
thoroughly taught the mechanical process of 
reading English, and in their having used 
that faculty somewhat perseveringly. 

« “Thoroughly” taught to read, we have 
been careful to say all along—for here lies 
the all-important matter. The number of 
people in Great Britain who have been 
‘thoroughly ” taught to read is far smaller 
than is indicated in the statistical returns 
from which we derive our notions on this 
subject. There are many young ladies 
among us, upon whose education hundreds 


| of pounds have been spent, who cannot, in 
any effective sense, be said to have been 


taught to read, seeing that the process of 
reading has never: ceased to be one of real 
mechanical difficulty for them—of' strain, 
fatigue, and slow and imperfect apprehen- 
sion of the printed characters before them. 
Hence books are as nothing in their lives; 
their reading is confined to the births, 
deaths, and marriages in the newspapers, or 
to some novel whose linked sweetness lasts 
them a month by being long drawn out. 
In very much the same predicament as 
regards the power of reading are many of 
the other sex in the same rank of life. 
when we descend among ‘‘ the masses,” and 
think of the kind of woful spelling out of 
easy bits of print, which is the sole outfit 
by way of the so-called art of reading that 
thousands upon thousands carry with them 
from their abortive ‘* school-time ” into their 
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And, | 
| difficulty, has much to say for itself. Our 





| the greatest educational discovery 
_ times. Then there is the Spelling-Book. We 


| not be safely su 
/may teach spelling without it, by making 
| the reading-book furnish the words to be 


wn-up lives, it will not appear that, in 
aking the faculty of perfect reading count 
far too much, we divide society at too low a 
level. Then only can reading and writing 
be said to have been thoroughly taught 
when they have ceased to be processes of 
mechanical exertion, and become a second 
nature. It would be a great simplification, 
we think, of the whole problem of national 
education, if it could once for all be assumed 
that the main function of what are called 
primary schools, in the way of book-educa- 
tion, is effectively to bring the whole popu- 
lation up to this standard—to secure that all 
the boys and Ly: of the community are 
thoroughly taught the three R’s. This would 
leave quite enough to be done by the primary 
schools, while it would relieve them from a 
vast and perplexing multitude of irrele- 
yancies. The apparatus necessary in these 
schools, apart from the skill and zeal of the 
teacher, would then mainly be an apparatus 
for the thorough teaching of reading and 
writing. If the State could bring all the 
children born within its bounds up to the 
oint of thorough ability to read and write, 
it would, so far as book-education is con- 


cerned, haye done its duty by them. At 


least the means of farther education has then 
been conferred, and all beyond might be left 


» to the individual. 


We do not know that, as regards the first 
part of the apparatus for teaching boys and 
girls to read and write, there has been, or 
could very well have been, even in these days 
of educational bustle and endless artifices for 


_ education, any essential improvement = 
le- 


the time-honoured A B C books, sylla 
books, spelling-books, slates, pencils, &c., of 
the old days of pedagogy. After all, a child 
must begin by learning its letters, and the 
first mysteries of such combinations of them 
as BA, BE, BI, BO, and CAT; and Nature, 
when she arranged those laws of mental asso- 
ciation, upon which we are told that every- 
thing that passes in the mind depends, decided 
that this could not be done without a certain 
amount of trouble to the child, a certain 
working of its little brain by incessant repe- 
titions of sights and sounds together. One 
teacher may acquire better habits of using 
the apparatus than another, and may bring 
the little souls on more easily, especially by 
getting them over their first great little diffi- 
culty of perceiving the sound-values of the 
letters in words as distinct from their names 
in the Alphabet; but the apparatus itself 
cannot be greatly varied. Picture-alphabets, 
so much in vogue, are, we fancy, but of very 
little value in the main point. A picture of 
an Apple or an Ass along with the letter A, 
of a Ball or a Boat along with the letter B, 
and so on, may be of use in fastening the 
association between letter and sound; but 
we would not go much farther. What many 
of our illustrated Alphabets do is to amuse 
the child by the way, to fill his little head 
with images and fancies while he is learning 
his letters, to make him learn them in a 
bower of arabesques, and not in the least to 
further his learning them. All the philan- 
thropy on earth cannot save him, and ought 
not to save him if it could, the little fatigue 
of the real part of the process. Good sheets 
of clear black letters, or well-printed little 
lesson-books, without wood-cuts, or with ve 
few, are the best. The slate or the black- 
board must do the rest. The use that may 
be made of the black-board, from the infant 
school to the college class-room, is, perhaps, 
of modern 


take the liberty of thinking, against some 
authorities, that this ancient institution can- 
rseded—that, though you 


spelt, yet the formal spelling-book, with its 
arranged columns of words of progressive 


ancestors were not fools ; they had come upon 
their methods by long trial. There were 
t pedagogues before the days of the 
Educational Code. Repetition and effort are , 
Nature’s rules in all discipline ; and, perhaps, 
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in our desire to save our young ones from 
the fatigue of exercises that seem dry and 
formal, we are doing them small good in the 


long run. 

When we rise to Reading-Books, there is 
far more room for choice, for variety of better 
and worse. We can concelye a series of 
English reading-books for schools, which 
should take up the child when just able to 
spell out and pronounce words of one syllable, 
and carry him on gradually to that stage of 
thorough mastery of the art of reading at 
which he might be dismissed from school 
with the rest in his own power—we can con- 
ceive such a series so Well-considered, and so 
superior to all others, that its universal use 
might be desirable. As it is, there are hosts 
of reading-books, of very different degrees of 
excellence, competing with each other. The 
old familiar reading-books have gone out and 
new ones have come in. The difficulty here 
arises from the fact that, although the teach- 
ing of the art of reading may e the main 


. business of primary schools so far as book- 


education is concerned, yet this art can only 
be taught by exercising it on some kind or 
kinds of matter. The question how reading 
is to be taught cannot be separated from the 
question what isto be read; and notions may 
differ yery much both as to what kind of 
matter may be most useful in itself, and what 
may be fittest to cultivate and perfect the 
habit of reading. The difference between 
former English reading-books and those now 
in popular fayour seems to consist chiefly in 
the much larger proportion of the element 
of useful information which the latter intro- 
duce in theirlessons. ‘‘ Here,”’ it is virtually 
said, ‘‘are these boys and girls, reading their 
little bits of print every day; whether they 
may ever read much in their after lives is 


doubtful; is it not well, therefore, that asmuch | 


of useful information and doctrine as possible 
should be administered to them at present 
through the medium of these bits of print 
which they must read—information and doc- 
trine respecting common things, some rudi- 
ments of natural science, some knowledge of 
physiology, political economy, geography, 
and the history of the land they live in?” 
On this principle many of our reading-books 
for schools haye become composts of miscel- 
laneous information, collections of little scraps 
and tit-bits of knowledge. We rather doubt 
the propriety of this policy, carried to the 
extent to which it has been in some quarters. 
Again and again we would hoist the principle 
that to o+ ye ‘s and girls thoroughly to 
read, so that reading should become a habit 
and a taste with them, and they should 
effectively possess the instrument of know- 
ledge, ought to be, as far as book-education 
is concerned, the main business of our 
primary schools. We would subordinate all 
the book-training of these schools to this aim. 
But, as we have never said that book-train- 
ing ought to be the sole business of these 
schools—as we consider that, at such schools, 
there may be and ought to be, along with 
the book-training, a training in various good 
habits, extending, perhaps, to such an indus- 
trial drill as cannot be had at home, and 
certainly to a military drill for boys—so, 
even as respects book-training, we would by 
no means so maintain our principle that 
thorough teaching of the three b's is the main 
thing Tesizable, as to be in conflict with the 
sound opinion that schools may be managed 
in such a manner that boys and girls may 
there acquire a compendium of information 
on various subjects that can hardly be so 
well acquired otherwise, and that may be 
useful to them all their lives. In the first 
place, we suppose always a competent teacher 
delying the minds of the pupils as they read, 
‘‘ cultivating their intelligence,” questionin 
them up and down wen their lessons, an 
largely adding to the direct results of the les- 
sons by his talk. In the second place, we sup- 
pose—what is always the fact—alarge amount 
of reading of all kinds and sundry transacted 
by the children on their own account and for 
eir own amusement out of school from the 
moment they can read at all. The extent to 
‘which this goes on is one test of the efficiency 


_is all about, is not the type of reading-ability 


or Mrs, Opie’s ‘‘Orphan Boy,” or Pope’s 





of the school for its main purpose; where it 
goes on at all, the school is both assisted in 
the main purpose and set free for a more 

ecial selection as regards the nature of the 
readings which it shall reserve for itself; 
and, though the voluntary readings of the 
children out of school will be chiefly of fairy- 
tales and stories, where ‘such are accessible, 
they cannot but include much that is mis- 
cellaneously informing, and they may, by 
easy arrangement, be made to include more 
of this kind. But, in the third place, we do 
not forget that the thorough testking of the 
art of reading involves in itself the necessity 
of the early and systematic practice of the art, 
by the young in schools, on a considerable 
variety of subjects. Where the intelligence 
is left dormant, uninterested and unin- 
quisitive about the various matters of real 
knowledge to be found in books, there the 
thorough art of reading cannot be said to have 
been acquired. The thorough possession of 
the instrument of knowledge inYolves a cer- 
tain amount of actual practice with thatinstru- 
ment upon printed matter of a considerable 
variety of kinds. A cabman, sittingon his box, 
whilewaiting for a fare, and reading with relish 
the police-reports in a penny newspaper, but 
whose faculty of reading rebounds from all 
higher literature, in utter ignorance of what it 


up to which, we think, all our boys and 
girls might be educated even in our primary 
schools. The habit and the taste for reading 
might be worked up in these schools to a 
higher general standard than that; and this 
would require the practice of the habit, even 
in school, on a range of matters wider than 
children would select for themselves. Hence, 
in reading-books for schools, even for the 
thorough teaching of reading, there must be 
such an admixture of lessons of elementary 
information of various kinds—scraps and 
abridgements of natural science, passages of 
history, and so forth—as shall sufficiently 
represent what is to be found in books. 
What we doubt, however, is whether this 
principle of miscellaneous information has 
not been overdone of late in the composition 
of reading-books for schools, and whether 
there was not superior wisdom for the 
purpose in that older principle which selected 
for the lessons in such books a goodly pro- 
portion of passages of literary beauty, elo- 
quence, ingenuity, humour, pathos, poetry, and 
power. Knowledge may be Power in Bacon’s 
sense; but, for the young as for as the old, 
the readings of power are not those which con- 
vey knowledge, but those which rouse and stir 
the heart ot the imagination. Certain we 
are, from our own recollection, that the most 
effective pieces for all higher purposes in the 
reading-books for schools of a former genera- 
tion were not the pieces that told us how 
cheese was made, or how many the planets 
were and what were their distances from the 
sun, but pieces such as Mrs. Barbauld’s 
‘* prose-hymns,”’ or Miss Taylor’s ‘‘ Eyes and 
No Eyes,” or Addison’s ‘ Vision of Mirza,” 
or some vague anonymous narrative which 
spoke of the ‘‘cannons thundering on their 
way to Rome” and enraptured us by that 
grand combination of image and sound, 





“‘Dying Christian.” This principle of the 
measureless power over children’s minds of | 
passages of beauty, or pathos, or humour, or 
sublimity ought not to be forgotten by those 
who compile reading-books in these days, 
when, perhaps, the literary taste of the 

own-up themselves is better than it was 
in the days to which we refer, and when, 
besides, there is a generation of new British 
writers to quote from. We are glad to see 
that some compilers of school-books are 
aware of this, and that they include among 
their reading-lessons passages from our best 
recent poets and prose-writers, even to Ten- 
nyson, and Kingsley, and Ruskin. 

We have been speaking in this article 
throughout of primary schools only, and of 
that education in the art of English reading, 
with its accompaniments, which we consider 
to be the main business of these schools as 





far as book-knowledge is concerned. But 
102 


there is, and must always be, a higher 
school-education, even in book-knowledge, 
than that which we have here taken ito 
account. Although, when once in possession 
of the faculty of reading, a child may be said 
to have the essential outfit which places all 
farther book-education in his own power, we 
all of us recognise, and our long-established 
system of schools and colleges recognises, the 
supreme importance of not leaving the far- 
ther book-education of the young wholly to 
rivate perseverance, choice, and the hap- 
at of life, but detaining as many as can 
be detained for instruction, according to 
organized methods, and during a longer 
period, in certain branches of book-knowledge 
deemed essential to a ‘‘ liberal” education. 
The school-books that appertain to this 
higher education in schools and colleges 
remain over, as we have said, for future 
consideration. But, still keeping to our 
present subject of primary schools, and 
the elementary English school-books filled 
for them, we may indicate what in our opinion 
might be the fit course of reading for the 
most advanced classes in these schools. This 
is the more necessary, because, while the 
English class-books that any school can pos- 
sibly use are few in number, some publishing 
firms that have issued school-books have 
issued a very extensive series, including not 
only more graduated reading-books than any 
school could ever get through, but also many 
special reading-books in science, history, 
and what not—histories of Grevce, histo- 
ries of Rome, histories of France, his- 
tories of Italy, histories of Spain, and dozens 
of histories besides. The principle in this 
seems to have been partly to provide a mis- 
cellany of school-books from which school- 
masters might pick and choose, according to 
their varying tastes; partly that there might 
be in stock books which, though called school- 
books, might be used as elementary manuals 
by any persons whatsoever engaged in study. 
For the higher purposes of our primary 
English schools we conceive that three 
es ad might be sufficient, following 
such simpler graduated reading-books of 
mixed literary extracts and lessons of mis- 
cellaneous information as we have described : 
—(1) A Scientific Reading-book. It might be 
a national benefit if the ablest scientific man 
among us, or a committee of our ablest scien- 
tific men, were to prepare an elementary com- 
ndium of scientific information, proceed- 
ing from Astronomy onwards through Gene- 
ral Physics, Chemistry, and Vegetable and 
Animal Physiology, fit for common British 
schools. At present, so far as we know, 
there is no such general compendium of any 
real value or authority, but only scattered 
special treatises. (2) A Historical Reading- 
book. Of what earthly use in common 
schools, although of use as manuals for in- 
dividual students, is a series of volumes of 
separate histories of all the nations of the 
world’ What is wanted, and what, indeed, 
exists in more or less perfect form, if only 
two or three volumes were bound together, 
or, better still, condensed into.one, is a 
reading-book that should give a comprehen- 
sive account of the general history of the 
world, sweeping on from the first.vision of 
our globe, as inhabited by human beings, to 
our own time, and should then fasten on our 
own nation and (some idea of its relations to 
other modern nations and to prior times 
having been already given in the nang si 
relate the course of its history in more fon 
detail. Such a reading-book would not be, 
indeed, real history ; and any compendium of 
the kind must be at best but a kind of dream 
or taste or suspicion of real history; but it 
would be very useful; and little more, in the 
way of history, can be judiciously attempted 
in primary schools, unless in the shape of 
special extracts from historical writers which 
might be included in the reading-book we 
are next tomention. (3) A Literary Read- 
ing-book, consisting of extracts from the best 
writers in prose and verse, selected on the 
principle of the highest fitness for stirring 
and nobly impressing the young. The con- 
tents of such a book would, of course, be very 
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miscellaneous—historical or merely descrip- 
tive, expository or philosophical, oratorical or 
impassioned, imaginative or fantastic or nea 
ical, And the order of such contents might be 
almost any order. They might be mixed; or 
the kinds might be separated, as is generally 
done as far as regards the distinction of prose 
from verse; or, finally, the arrangement might 
be according to the chronological order of 
the authors quoted from. We have, per- 
haps, no English reading-book, prepared on 
this last principle, comparable to Mr. Max 
Miiller’s Text-Book of Specimens of German 
Authors. The ‘‘Class-Book of English 
Prose,” by Mr. Demaus, and the “Class- 
Book of English Poetry,” by the late Mr. 
Scrymgeour, both published by Messrs. Black 
of Edinburgh, are perhaps the nearest 
approaches we have to English reading- 
books on the chronological principle. It is 
less as reading-books for schools, however, 
than as illustrated epitomes of English lite- 
rary history that they are offered for higher 
higher students—in which character we may 
have to speak of them again in connexion 
with other text-books of the History of Eng- 
lish Literature. On the whole, for the pur- 
poses of a mere literary reading-book, it 
might be necessary that the extracts in any 
such compendium on the chronological prin- 
ciple should be read backwards—those from 
Tennyson and Ruskin first, and so back to 
Chaucer and the archaic. 

One word in conclusion. Perhaps by a 
natural reaction against the rote-system of 
former times, we are not now drilling the 
memory in our schools so much as we ought 
todo. Itisa great mistake. Memory is no 
ignoble faculty of the mind; it is that on 
which all else depends. The noble old prac- 
tice of committing splendid passages of verse 
to heart, and even rules and lists, ought not 
to be let die. Any man who would take the 
trouble to learn the whole play of ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
by heart would walk among us thenceforward, 
by that very fact, as a superior being who 
could draw on a secret mass of strength. 
And so what has been committed to heart at 
school is a fund of personal power through 
life. 





GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
CARL AUGUST. 
Correspondence of Carl August, Grand Duke of 

Saxe-Weimar-Kisnach, with Goethe, from 1775 
to 1828. (Briefwechsel, &c.) ‘Two Vols. 
(Weimar.) 
\ E remember few instances of the pro- 
duction of a correspondence between 
persons of intellectual eminence where the 
result has not been, to a certain extent, 
the disappointment of expectation. Like 
children whose conceptions of royal decorum 
receive a rude shock from the discovery that 
the Queen’s crown is. occasionally off her 
head, and that she does not always carry her 
sceptre in her hand, we are apt to be 
disappointed if we do not find the monarchs 
of the world of intellect invariably en grande 
tenue. We forget, on the one hand, their 
lability to petty cares and prosaic ne- 
cessities, while, on the other, we would 
pursue them into their intervals of recreation, 
and seem to demand as of right that their 
ens should never traverse paper without 
eaving some trace of witor of wisdom. Such 
unreasonable expectations are once again 
rebuked by the eagerly-expected correspon- 
dence before us, which, though consisting of 
half-a-century’s interchange of communica- 
tion between the first literary genius of his 
day and one of the most enlightened of Euro- 
pean princes, does not, we would almost 
venture to affirm, contain one memorable 


passage. Yet it is noton that account unin- 
teresting. Though we would gladly have 


chronicled some conspicuous addition to that 
treasury of intellectual wealth for which the 
world is indebted to Goethe, it is no small 
matter to possess a picture of him as he 
appeared in the unreserve of private inter- 
course with a sovereign and friend. The col- 
lection possesses little value for one who is not 
already tolerably well read in Goethe’s works 








and who has not Jy pea a — a aeGnte 
conception of his personality. grea 
pes st consists in the corrective afforded 
to such a conception by the accumulation of 
minor traits, insignificant if taken singly, 
but forming in their aggregate the evident if 
not very vivid outline of a character of great 
originality and powér. 

We hope to be able to return to this branch 
of the subject next week, and point out in 
what respects our estimate of Goethe’s cha- 
racted has been confirmed or modified by this 
publication. We may then also be able to 
offer some account of the composition and 
general purport of the correspondence itself, 
and of the Grand Duke’s share in it, which 
is much larger than Goethe’s. At present 
we must be content with a few of the more 
characteristic extracts. The following little 
incident of his Italian journey might have 
furnished the poet with a subject for an 
idyl :— 

We were lying by the brink of the lake (an old 
crater) under a group of fine plane-trees. A scanty 
rill gushed from the rock, and by it lay an old 
dry wooden trouth, hollowed out of the stem of a 
tree. I regarded the scene as a pretty subject for 
a sketch, and did not remark that this wooden 
trough was a curiosity, since such articles are here 
always made of stone. An old man who had 
brought fruit said, in conversation with one of 
our party, “The Germans made this trough when 
they were quartered here in ’44 ;—there used to be 
another, but it is decayed. There were cavalry 
in Remi then; and they made these troughs to 
water their horses.” I immediately remembered 
what you [the Grand Duke] had formerly written 
to me about your part in the battle of Velletri, 
and asked the old man where the Germans had 
been posted ; he told me everything. I hada great 
mind to send you a chip. 


These scattered remarks are characteristic :— 


There is nothing that does not admit of being 
represented in a favourable light. 

When I saw high mass at Venice, I wished 
myself a child or a devotee. 

The best actor at Rome is the Pope. 

The longer I live, the more I dislike pathology. 

What is meant by “ Without which no museum 
can be complete” ? That the article is in fashion. 

You permit me, indeed require me, to write to 
you. I will do so with pleasure, if I may be 
allowed to confine myself to the suggestion of the 
hour, which may not be always the most impor- 
tant of all imaginable topics. It is difficult to say 
anything great; and the more one considers any 
subject, the more averse one feels to condescend to 
commonplace about it. It is best to express the 
subject in its totality or to be silent. I must 
always smile in secret when I see strangers in- 
dustriously noting the first momentary effect pro- 
duced upon them by the sight of any object. 


This manner of thinking serves to explain 
why Goethe’s letters so frequently disappoint 
expectation. An encounter with a great 
object or a great thought seems to have rarely 
evoked that excited mood which requires 
relief in expression, and which has usually 
prompted the finest examples of descriptive 
composition. His notices, even of objects 
that powerfully affected his imagination, are 
usually short and dry, unless intended as 
formal passages of criticigm. For example, 
he is evidently profoundly impressed by Da 
Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper,” yet his remarks upon 
it will not bear quotation ; and throughout 
these volumes there prevails a pein 
penury of critical appreciation, except of the 
few writers or artists who were, in a manner, 
forced upon his notice. Thus, he mentions 
Manzoni, on occasion of sending the Duke a 
critique upon him contained in a number of 
‘*‘ Kunst und Alterthum,” but never goes out 
of his way to name any writer of whatever 
distinction. A considerable portion, indeed, 
of Goethe’s part of the correspondence is 
pervaded by a certain air of formality, which 
may be partly explained by his habitual 
employment of a secretary, but still more 
by the example of dignity he may have 
thought it well to keep before a prince whose 
frank and impulsive disposition required but 
a slight inducement to transgress the limits 
of conventional decorum. 

We shall resume the consideration of these 
volumes next week. 
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HISTORY OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Book of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
1862—1863. By Andrew Murray, Esq., F.L.S., 
&e. With ustrations and Photographs. 
(Bradbury and Evans.) 

A’ the beginning of this ee A soma 

in England was at a low ebb com 

with what it is in the present day. In the 

words of Dr. Lindley, ‘‘ What was in’ 

cultivation did not extend beyond the fruit 
and kitchen-garden, which was scantily sup- 
plied with varieties scarcely now remembered, 
except in the case of a few fruits and escu- 
lents little susceptible of change. Flower- 
gardens, shrubberies, and plantations con- 
tained little that had not been in them for 
centuries and more. Marshall, whose book 
on gardening had passed through five edi- 
tions by the year 1813, has even at the last 
date few trees among his list beyond such as 
are natives of Europe, or as form the com- 
monest vegetation of the United States; and 
his annual and perennial flowers have long 
since been confined to botanic gardens, with 
the exception of cockscombs, balsams, some 
convolyuli, hollyhocks, stocks, mignonette, 
Chinese pinks, and a small number of other 
species.”” Indeed, the hardy unprotected 
garden had been less cared for than the 
conservatory and the hot-house—for the in- 
mates of which the principal solicitude had 
been manifested. It was to remedy this 
unsatisfactory state of things that Mr. John 

Wedgwood of Etruria, Staffordshire, proposed 

to establish a Horticultural Society. His 

plan, drawn up about 1801, met the ap- 
eet of Sir Joseph Banks, at that time the 

ead of scientific society in London, of Salis- 

bury, the botanist, and of Aiton and Forsyth, 
the king’s gardeners, who, together with a 
few other enthusiasts, met on the 7th of 
March, 1804, at Mr. Hatchard’s house in 
Piccadilly, and there and then founded the 
Society whose history Mr. Murray has just 
published. Only ninety-one memleih appear 
to have been elected in 1804, and for the 
first few years the new association does not 
seem to haye shown much yigour. More 
than six years elapsed before the first num- 
ber of its ‘“T'ransactions”’ made its appearance, 
a publication on which in 1830 no less than 
£25,250 had been expended. The Society 
was fortunate in possessing amongst its 
earliest members Mr. Thomas Andrew 
Knight, one of the greatest vegetable physi- 
ologists England has produced, and who, 
after the decease of the Earl of Dartmouth in 
1811, became for many years its president. 
Knight was a Herefordshire country-gentle- 
man, whose favourite science had grown out 
of his love for natural history, and especially 
for those branches of gardening which related 
to fruit-trees and esculent vegetables. He 
lived in a perry and cider country, where he 
found the produce diminishing yearly from 
neglect and unskilful management of orchard- 
trees; and this led him to devote heart and 
soul to the promotion of the new association, 
and endeavour by its aid to disseminate in- 
formation among that great class of common 
gardeners who generally pursue the dull 
routine of their predecessors, and, if they 
deviate from it, rarely possess a sufficient 
share of science to enable them to deviate 
with success. 

In 1816, after the general establishment of 
peace, the rise of the Society was rapid, the 
elections increasing from 73 in 1818 to 328 
in 1821—the largest number ever added to 
the Society in any one year previous to its 
removal to South Kensington. At this period 
the Society seems to have attained the pin- 
nacle of its legitimate celebrity, and displayed 
an activity far surpassing any since shown. 
The transactions appeared with great regu- 
larity, and contained papers of sterling value ; 
the experimental gardens at Kensington and 
Ealing were in a flourishing condition; and 
seeds and plants, ornamental and useful, 
were imported in considerable quantities. 
Mr. John Reeves, a resident in Southern 
China, was instrumental in procuring and 
forwarding many novelties—a task in those 
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days, when there were no Wardian cases 
invented, and no Overland Mail every month, 
accompanied by great difficulties, and 
much loss of time and money, everything 
haying to be shi og ote Gee: BeBe ape of 
Good Hope, oat in ill-constructed plant- 
cases. Encouraged by the success their im- 
portations had notwithstanding achieved, the 
Society determined te send abroad collectors 
of their own; and Messrs. George Don and 
J. Forbes were the first despatched to tropical 
Africa. Poor Forbes died at the Zambesi; 
but Don returned to England, richly laden 
with botanical treasures. Afterwards, Messrs. 
Potts and Dampier were sent out to China 
and the Kast Indies, and, in 1823, Mr. David 
Douglas to America. The mission of Douglas 
was one of the most successful the Horticul- 
tural Society had organized, and probably 
did more to make the Society known and ap- 
reciated than any other measure carried out. 
ouglas was first despatched to the United 
States to collect fruit-trees for the Society’s 
den; and, being well received by the 
ruit-cultivators of that country, and libe- 
rally supplied with every variety he wished, 
furnished the means for comparing the fruit- 
trees of North America with those of Great 
Britain, and for increasing the list of our 
collections by many valuable additions. In 
1824 he was sent to the Oregon territory 
and Columbia River, then virgin soil, where 
he continued for six years, and was highly 
successful in discovermg new and valuable 
trees, shrub and ornamental annuals. Many 
of the noble pine trees of our gardens and 
plantations we owe to Douglas’s exertions. 
The musky Mimulas, a favourite flower of 
the Londoners, and now seen, in the lowest 
alleys, was his importation. ye are further 
indebted to him for the red-flowering ribes, 
the Mansanita, the Ceanothi, the Collomias, 
Gilias, Gaillardias, Carkias, Godetias, Col- 
linsias, many Lupines, Eschscholtzias, nu- 
merous Pentstemons, and many other fayou- 
rites of the flower-garden. His useful .life 
was brought to a melancholy conclusion at 
the Sandwich Islands, which he had gone to 
explore, by his falling into a pit dug for the 
capture of wild cattle. It is supposed that 
one of these enraged animals gored him 
to death, or, as others will have it, 
he was killed by the natives, and his body 
afterwards thrown into the pit. One of 
the tallest and most magnificent of his dis- 
coveries has been named after him— Pinus 
Douglasi. <A flag-staff of immense height, 
recently erected in Kew Gardens, is made of 
a single trunk of it, and gives a fair idea of 
this truly noble tree. The explorations of 
Messrs. Hartweg and Fortune in tropical 
America and in China were also planned 
and paid for by the Horticultural Society, 
and were the means of largely adding to 
our living collectious. 

In 1822 the Society obtained a lease of the 
present garden at Chiswick from the Duke 
of Devonshire, and gave up the old gardens 
at Kensington and Ealing. This measure did 
not meet with the general approval of the 
Fellows ; many resignations followed; and, 
henceforward to the time when the late 
Prince Consort assumed the presidency, the 
history of the Society is a constant series of 
shifts and embarrassments. It was simply 
madness, with a surplus revenue of no 
more than £1800, to relinquish the old 
inexpensive gardens and enter a new and 
costly establishment as that at Chiswick 
esc to be. In 1827 the old anniversary 

ers, which had for so many years tended 
to cement by moderate conviviality the 
friendship begun through a community of 
pursuits or congeniality of tastes, were given 
up, and /étes or public breakfasts in the garden 
were substituted for them. The Society gained 
littleexcept renown, such as arises from a good 
breakfast, from these fétes; the trouble of 
getting them up was very great—the profits 
realised very small (£22. 16s. 6d. in one in- 
stance); and, in 1831, they were finally dis- 
continued, and garden-exhibitionssubstituted 
in their place, an idea originating with Dr. 
Lindley. In 1830 the debt (£20,243) began 
to press heayily upon the Society. The cost 





of the formation and annual expense of the 

den for the eight years from 1822 to 1830 
had exceeded the amount of all separate 
subscriptions and sources of revenue, of 
whatever kind, by the large sum of nearly 
£29,000. And yet the Society at large was 
kept in profound ignorance of this state of 
affairs. ‘The appointment of Dr. Lindley as 
assistant-secretary averted for a number of 
years the ruin towards which the Socicty was 
drifting. The flower-shows proved eminently 
successful, and a great part of the debt was 
paid off; but, as Schiller says in ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein :” 


Und wenn ein Haus in Feuer soll vergehen, 
Da treibt der Himmel sein Gewélk zusammen. 


As long as the seasons were fine, all went on 
swimmingly. From 1833 to 1843 only two 
afternoons out of thirty-three were wet, and 
of these one was very slightly so. In 1845 
and 1846 every day was fine ; but, after that 
time, a change seemed to have taken place in 
the weather of May, June, and July, and, 
out of nine meetings, five were more or less 
stormy. On one of these oc@asions, before 


‘the so-called breakfast fétes had been aban- 


doned, the day turned out unpropitious. 


Large numbers of tickets had been disposed of, 
which had cost not only £2. 2s. a head, but also 
much expense of interest among the exclusive 
Lady Patronesses who dispensed them. The 
tickets were thus too valuable to be thrown away, 
and the majority of their holders braved the bad 
weather in the hope of its clearing up. On the 
part of the Society nothing had been omitted to 
make the entertainment worthy of itself and the 
expected guests. Ample tents and temporary 
wooden buildings had been erected, and all the 
resources of Messrs. Gunter brought into play to 
provide the feast. Gorgeous plate, fine china, 
and sparkling crystal combined with the most 
delicate viands and high-priced wines to charm 
the eye and tempt the palate. What the morning 
promised— (a wet day)—the noon fulfilled, and 
the weather settled into confirmed rain ; and, as 
the hours wore on, it grew worse and worse, and 
the rain fell heavier and heavier Still the pos- 
sessors of the much-prized tickets made their 
appearance. Carriage after carriage deposited its 
fair and gaily-dressed freight at the gates, whence 
ushered into the tents they endeavoured to drown 
the splashing of the rain on the roof by the loud 
harmony of military bands, and to forget their 
discomfort in the enjoyments of the table. Many 
and strange were the scenes that passed: the tents 
were open in front, and the driving rain came 
pelting in—the canvas roof soon distilled drops or 
streams at many places—the ladies as they sat or 
stood found the water invading their shoes ; the 
ingenuity of the gentlemen came to the rescue— 
some of the ladies were placed on the table—the 
dishes were emptied of their cold fowls and 
tongues and hams, and the ladies stood or sat on 
the dishes, the viands being placed on the bare 
table ; and the mixture of crossness, good-humour, 
and fun was indescribable. The cold and wet 
demanded support, and the supply of champagne 
was liberal, so that, notwithstanding the frightful 
weather, the company became gay and merry. 
Little they knew the anxiety and trouble the 
officials had been put t6, to procure them even 
such qualified enjoyment without interruption. 
The entertainment had scarcely commenced when 
news was brought to Dr. Lindley that the torrents 
of rain had so soaked and sapped the earth, that 
the pillars or supports of the temporary buildings 
forming the rear of the tents were beginning to 
yield, and that there was danger that the whole 
fabric might give way, and bury the company in 
its wet embrace. Dr. Lindley, with his usual 
fertility of resource, instantly sent into the streets, 
sett barns, and smithies of Chiswick and 

urnham Green, wherever men in a rainy day 
most do congregate. “ Hire,” said he, “every 
man you can get; don’t stand upon the price ; 
give them one shilling an hour, two shillings, five 
shillings, whatever they require, but hire them 
instantly, and send them in at once.” As the men 
came, they were posted in clumps around every 
pillar and support to hold them up, while the 
unconscious guests revelled within. on or 
No sooner had the last visitor taken his depar- 
ture, and the men been released from their long 
and laborious duty, than the posts and pegs at 
the back of the tents and buildings slowly yielded, 
ploughing through the muddy puddle mm which 
they stood, and the whole fabric gave way with a 
crash, burying in one undistinguishable ruin the 
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tables, and the dinner-service, wines, and viands 
under their wet and heavy folds. “ What are we 
to do, Sir?” cried the panic-stricken servants. 
Let them lie until Monday,” was the reply ; and 
so they did, and longer than Monday. 


An almost continued series of rainy exhibi- 
tion-days proved a heavy loss to the Society’s 
‘anaes flower-shows, instead of yielding 
their old profit of £2000; left in many instances 
a loss. Thedebt, which had decreased during 
the flood-tide, again augmented ; the Fellows 
became alarmed ; and resignations followed in 
large numbers. The Council did everything 
in their power to meet the difficulties :— 


Nothing more could be done in the way of 
reduction of expenditure. They had already 
reduced the Society’s establishment to its lowest 
working point. Dr. Royle, who had for seven 
years filled the honorary office of Secretary, having 
died in 1857, Dr. Lindley had resigned the paid 
office of Vice-Secretary, which he had filled with 
so much distinction since 1830, and been elected 
to the Honorary (unpaid) office of Secretary in 
Dr. Royle’s place. The Vice-Secretaryship was 
not filled up. Their next step was, therefore, to 
realise the property of the Society, so far as this 
could be done, without stopping its action. The 
house in Regent Street, which had been the focus 
of Horticulture for so many years, was disposed of 
for £3000 ; and, in place of it, a small office was 
taken in Trafalgar Square, consisting of one room 
and lobby or ante-room, at a rent of £80 a-year ; 
and, to crown all, the magnificent library, which 
had been growing during a period of forty years, 
until it was now one of the finest Botanical 
libraries in the world, and which, moreover, con- 
tained a multitude of original and typical drawings, 
was brought to the hammer and dispersed beyond 
recall. 


It was at this stage that the late Prince 
Consort stepped in, and, like the good fairy, 
changed the fortunes of the Society. The 
ground at Kensington was secured ; arcades, 
conservatories, fountains, statues, and other 
ornaments secured; and a fashionable resort 
created. The Society once more resumed its 
former activity ; and may it long continue to 
do so! 

Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ Book of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society” is a magnificent specimen 
of typography, and dedicated to the memory 
of the Prince Consort, by her Majesty’s per- 
mission—Mr. Shirley Brooks having kindly 
furnished the elegant verses serving as dedi- 
cation. The numerous illustrations and 
photographs by John Leighton, Thomas 
Scott, and C. Thurston Thompson render 
the volume a perfect treasure, and greatly 
enhance the interest of Mr. Murray’s nar ; 
rative and descriptions. 





MARGARET STOURTON; OR, A YEAR 
OF GOVERNESS LIFE. 
Margaret Stourton ; or, A Year of Governess Life. 

(Rivingtons.) 
LEASANT it is to take up a nicely printed 
book, of paper creamy in colour, with 
wood-cut capitals at the beginning of every 
chapter, and type in the form known in 
those by-gone days when books were scarcer 
than now, and were thought by the Tonsons 
and Dodsleys to demand some little care in 
the getting up; and pleasanter still it is, 
when the leaves are cut, to find that such 
care has been bestowed upon a book which 
one can read through to the end. 
The details of daily life, with all the sur- 
roundings of wealth, in a country-house, are 


_ often monotonous enough to one engaged in 


the simple routine of a governess’s duties; 
but a sound intelligence and a cheerful tem- 
per can make much, both for their owner 
and for others, from the incidents and oppor- 
tunities of such a life. The Margaret Stourton 


of the present story, at all events, looked her 


ge in the face. The circumstances of 
er father, Captain Stourton, who ‘“‘ had seen 
many years of active service in the Royal 
Navy, and had retired upon half-pay,” had 
become straitened by ‘‘the failure of the 
mercantile house in which the greater part 
of his fortune was embarked.’”’ Of the 
family, ‘‘ William was the eldest ; then came 
Margaret, Lucy, and Katie, and then John.” 
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A distant relative, Sir John Stourton, assisted 
them in their time of need by ‘‘ paying John’s 
school expenses until he was eee for the 
navy, and then gave him his outfit.” William 
entered the Church; and his small stipend 
just sufficed to prevent his being a burden 
to his parents. Captain Stourton’s health 
became seriously impaired by the anxiety 
which hopeless debt caused him. It was 
then that a situation as governess to Lady 

North’s children was offered to Margaret. 

She accepts it with diffidence, and goes to 

town to the house of a Mrs. Lyndsey to be 

introduced to the lady, who, with her son, 

Sir Roger, and her eldest daughter, Emily, 

are on the eve of departure for the continent. 

It is this departure for the continent, at the 

moment of the loss of a former governess, 
that has made her anxious to secure another, 
in whose charge she may leave the children, 
who remain at home; and Miss Stourton 
has been recommended to her in a way that 
thoroughly satisfies her. 

Margaret’s first evening in London is 
somewhat troubled by the ignorance of Mrs. 
Lyndsey’s guests as to her position. This 
discomfort, however, is the result of a mis- 
understanding of Mrs. Lyndsey’s ‘‘ manner;”’ 
and, engaged by Lady North, at a salary of 
one hundred pounds a year, Margaret travels 
by train to her destination at Northcourt 
House. In the same carriage are two ladies ; 
and other persons afterwards occupy the 
vacant seats. One, a gentleman, sits oppo- 
site to her, busily engaged with his news- 
paper. Having read it, he took out a pen- 
knife, and, dividing the sheet, gave one half 
to Margaret and the other to his neighbour. 
The knife slips into a crevice between the | 
seat and the cushion, and is found by Mar- 
garet after he leaves the train. She takes 
care of it, and eventually meets the owner at 
a grand fé/e, given by Sir Gaspard and Lady 
Howick, to which she is especially invited, 
along with ‘‘the North children.” Mr. 
Greville Stratton, the son of Lady Vaux, 
gladly receives back his property, which had 
been the gift of a deceased brother. He 
admires Miss Stourton; and from a Miss 
Edge, ‘‘ the Barings’ governess,” who looked 
very miserable, and whom she met at Lady 
Harriet Colvin’s (Lady North’s sister), whi- 
ther the children went to spend the day, 
Margaret hears much about him that in- 
terests her. This Miss Edge is one of the 
characters of the story, and is thus intro- 
duced— 

Margaret found some difficulty in realizing herself 
to be in the same position as Miss Edge. No two 
people could look much more unlike. ‘ But,” 
she thought to herself, “ I am a governess and she 
is a governess, and yet,—she is precisely the kind 
of person I am at first inclined to shrink from; 
she is exactly one’s ideal of ‘the governess’ in a 
novel.” Miss Edge was tall, thin, pale, melan- 
choly, and almost morose-looking. “It is long 
since she has been happy, poor thing,” thought 
Margaret, continuing her reverie ; “I must try to 
get her to let me make friends with her.”’ 


They do become friends ; and the influence 
of Margaret’s genial temper on this governess 
of another type comes out in the course of 
the story. Other characters there are, and 
other incidents of a quiet kind, all conducing 
to the closer approximation of Mr. Stratton 
and Margaret. Thus, there is a pic-nic in 
the forest in honour of Sir Roger’s birthday, 
attended by a gathering of many friends. 
‘Tandem donkey-carts,” pony carriages, 
and other vehicles, are there; and a hunter’s 
horn, used by Oliver North, collects or 
disperses the party. The signal after the 
dinner is answered unexpectedly by a loud 
‘‘halloo!” which is found to proceed from 
Mr. Stratton, who, in riding through an ad- 
jacent wood, has been thrown from his horse. 
Mrs. Shirley, the rector’s wife, has him con- 
veyed to her home; and there he is doctored 
and nursed, And so the end of the story is 
furthered. But William Stourton is ade a 
minor canon. Margaret is then wanted to 
‘keep his house;” but Emily North’s 
increased illness prevents her from i 
to his wish. Mrs. Stourton’s health, how- 


her charge. The ‘North children,” with 
Watson, the confidential nurse, join their 
mother on the continent, and Margaret and 
her family go to the south of France—the 
young girl’s savings from her salary as 

verness enabling them to take the journey. 

ut Emily North dies, and Northcote is again 
the residence of ‘‘the family.” Then 
Margaret is ‘‘again a governess,” in her 
old place; and there, as governess, she is 
wooedand won. As Mrs. Stratton she enters 
on a wider sphere for the exercise of the good 
sense and cheerfulness which had been all 
along the secret of her influence. Withsome 
allowances, ‘‘ Margaret Stourton”’ may take 


Sewell and Miss Yonge. 








HOME WALKS AND HOLIDAY 
RAMBLES. 


Home Walks and Holiday Rambles, By the Rev. 
C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. (Longman & Co.) 


“ Pleasant it is when woods are green, 
And winds are soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene 
Where, the long, drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.” 
LEASANT, indeed, thus to lie, as it were, 
in the lap of Nature, and with an inno- 
cent dreamy sensuality to revel in the charms 
which (particularly at this genial season of 
the year) she so prodigally offers, and with 
which she so inyitingly appeals, to every 
sense of our being. But pleasanter far, to 
our minds, to wander hand in hand with her 
through the fefny brakes, among the soft 
mossy glades of the oak-shadowed coppice, 
over the common, redolent of thyme and 
studded with golden whin, or along the green 
meadow-banks of the rippling stream; to 
watch with her the bright-eyed lizard, as, 
with short quick movement and upraised 
head, he halts to satisfy himself as to the 
designs of the intruder; to examine perhaps 
the tiny ster of the hazel bloom or the busy 
movements of the seething colonies of wood- 
ants, while charmed by the ‘‘ voices of the 
well-conducted doves ;”’ to mark the habits of 
the whinchat as he pertly flits from spray 
to spray, or the rarer Dartford warbler wit 
stealthier flight seeking the cover of the ad- 
joining furze-bush, and to speculate on 
(though generally in vain, we admit, to 
follow) the prolonged but deceptive whisper 
of that self-taught ventriloquist the grass- 
hopper-warbler; or, by the water-side, che- 
quered with marsh-marigold and forget-me- 
not, to watch the graceful movements of the 
Phryganidea, or those ‘‘expanding circles of 
gold, silver, and precious stones,’ announ- 
cing the death-warrants of so many of their 
kindred by the lusty trout. 

To scenes such as these we must be grate- 
ful to those who, as the exponents of nature, 
lovingly endeavour to introduce us, and 
among the number of whom we with plea- 
sure recognise, and acknowledge our debt to, 
Mr. Johns. By those to whom his name is 
familiar as the author of ‘‘ Flowers of the 
Field,” any work undertaken by him in 
connexion with natural history will be hailed 
with welcome, in the assurance that the 
same closeness and patience of research, the 
same lucidity of explanation, and the same 
accuracy of arrangement, which form distin- 
ishing features in his ‘‘ Flowers of the 
Field,” will be brought to bear upon it, 
whatever may be the particular subject 
which he may have taken in hand. 

The volume which he has now presented to 
the public is, as may be gathered from its 
title, of modest pretensions, it haying been, 
as he tells us in his preface, his main object 
‘‘to add one to the useful class of works which, 
being neither essentially technical, nor pro- 
minently bringing forward either marvels or 
rarities, treat the subject of natural history 
as an intellectual out-of-door amusement ;” 
the incidents mentioned in it being pro- 
fessedly ‘‘ not exciting,” but such as ‘‘ may 
occur to anyone who lays himself in their 
way by rambling in his garden or the adja- 





ever, at length compels Margaret to give up | 





a place beside the kindred writings of Miss | 


On taking up the volume, our attention 
is attrac by a well-executed repre- 
sentation of a Blue Tit clinging to a 
walnut suspended from a bough, which forms 
a conspicuous and s tive ornament on 
the cover; and the first aang, wane strikes 
us in it is, that the bird is clinging by one 
foot alone, the other remaining stretched out 
idly in the air. Is this accidental, or a mis- 
take of the engravers? Neither. The bird 
is represented as it appeared—Mr. Johns 
haying remarked 
that it is in the habit of hanging on by one 
foot, the other being left disengaged, and projecting 
from the body as if paralysed, its hold woes. 4 
nevertheless perfectly firm and secure : for, though 
a picce of meat similarly suspended dangled to 
and fro in the wind, and often spun round and 
round, the bird showed no sign of being annoyed, 
but clung fast, picking and boring until all the 
meat had disappeared, and the gristle had dried 
up to the consistence of horn. 


The notes contained in the book—though 
occasionally extending to other subjects, such 
as the theory (to which he is not prepared to 
subscribe) that frogs and toads may now exist 
‘‘which swam in the water in which Adam 
may have bathed his sturdy limbs’”—gene- 
rally take the form of a diary, commencing 
with the year 1861 (and, we presume, at home, 
though where that may be does not clearly 
appear), the Preface being dated from the 
neighbourhood of Winchester, which we can 














scarcely recognise as harmonizing with the 
scenes of some of the events related. From 
a casual mention of Hertfordshire, however, 
we are led to conclude that the principal part 
of the home-incidents took place in that 
county. Asit happens, theabsence of adefinite 
locus in quo scarcely affects the value of the 
notes in question, though that it might easily 
haye done so will be understood when we 
consider that the mere announcement of the 
nidification or appearance of a bird under 
unusual circumstances, without specifying 
the place where it has occurred, obviously 
becomes comparatively useless for the pur- 
poses of actual information. 

Let us, after this slight criticism, allow 
Mr. Johns to introduce us to some of the 
characters a diary of whose proceeding 
from time to time has been kept for them in 
pag? en before us. 

ose brought first upon the stage are 
Tits of two kinds and Nuthatches, who have 
accepted an invitation to a dinner, consisting 
of two walnuts tied by strings from the 
twigs of an apple-tree, close to his dining- 
room window. ‘The tits cling to the nut back 
downwards—how, we have seen. Among 
these, a very unlooked-for visitor appears— 
namely, ‘‘a great tit endowed with a mecha- 
nical turn of mind.” He has ‘‘ perhaps found 
the inverted posture in eating to interfere 
with digestion ; so he has adopted the plan 
of perching on the twig, and pulling up the 
string as cleverly as a sailor would haul in a 
rope. For this purpose he on one occasion 
was observed to employ one of his feet in 
pulling up the string, the other being occu- 
pied in securing and pressing beneath it 
against the twig each turn as it was hauled 
in. His usual method is, however, to haul 
up the string with his beak, and to place it 
turn by turn under his foot; the nut thus 
rises to the twig on which he is standing, 
and he then feeds away at his leisure.” 

It is well known that some birds, as gold- 
finches and canaries, may be taught (among 
other tricks) to draw water for themselves 
by ‘buckets from their reservoirs; but who 
would have expected to hear of one in the 
natural state exercising his ingenuity on 
his own account? That ‘‘ Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” 18 not applicable to 
mankind alone, is shown by this curious 
anecdote—one added to the numberless 
others which go far to prove how slight is 
the interval which separates instinct from 
reason. 

A ‘holiday ramble” (we presume) soon 
takes the author to Norfolk, where, in 
hand, he endeayours to make himself 
acquainted with the various birds oceurring 
along the sandhills which lie between Wells 
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and Holkham—procuring, amon other 
imens, one of the short-eared owl, to 
whose charge (as it seems to us, on scarcely 
sufficient grounds) he attributes the death of 
a bird whose feathers he found in the 
vicinity. Numbers of wild-fowl and other 
birds, which had been driven to this part of 
the coast by a severe frost, are successively 
noticed by him—an enormous flock of dualins 
particularly attracting his attention from the 
magical rapidity with which they wheeled, 
‘‘as if the whole swarm was steered by a 
single will,” appearing as a light cloud, as of 
‘‘ smoke from a factory-chimney,” then dis- 
appearing, and ‘instantaneously revealing 
emselves again, flying in a different direc- 
tion, and reflecting aglittering snowy white.” 
It is, indeed, at any time a remarkable 
sight ; and when seen, as we once happened 
to see such a flock, lit up by the full bright- 
ness of an afternoon sun against a back- 
ound of blackest winter-cloud, now lost 
in darkness, and now suddenly flashing out 
into a broad belt of silver (as the upper or 
under sides of the birds composing 1t were 
presented to view), the effect may be readily 
imagined as striking in the extreme. 

On his return héme we again find the 
author turning his attention to the various 
denizens of his garden, and noting their 

iarities of song and habit with equal 

th and precision. In the course of the 
spring an unexpected accession to his ‘‘ happy 
family” presents itself in the shape of a 
hungry young cuckoo, which (‘‘ opening its 
ugly orange-coloured mouth, and uttering, 
whenever anyone approached it, a sharp im- 
patient chirp, almost as shrill as that of a 
mouse”’) is transferred from a hedgesparrow’s 
nest, whence he has been brought by a boy, 
‘* to that of a flycatcher’s, who had built hers 
in a standard rose-tree, about a dozen yards 
from his drawing-room window, and had 
been sitting for a week upon four eggs.” In 


. about five minutes he sees the flycatcher 


‘*quit her nest with her ordinary flight, as 
if nothing unusual had happened ;” and, on 
watching the nest shortly afterwards through 
an opera-glass, 

there was the foster-mother already engaged 
in her motherly vocation, delighted, no doubt, to 
believe that in hee brief absence her four eggs had 
turned into such a beautiful great bird. The 
cuckoo’s mouth was wide open, and she was 
putting fly after fly into his jaws, her own head 

isappearing every time. 

Our space does not admit of our following 
the career of this interesting foundling; but 
our readers will be glad to hear that, in spite 
of his ravenous — (in their endeavours 
to appease which his poor foster-parents were 
kept up late into the night), and his rapid 
growth, which led to his being translated 
into the roomier quarters of a thrush’s nest, 
placed in a cage hard by, his education was 
at length satisfactorily completed, and he 
thanklessly took leave of his tutor and foster- 

nts, who, we are scarcely surprised to 
sa did not seem much distressed at his 
oss. 

Two more successive ‘ holiday rambles”’ 
take the author to Islay, N.B., and to Clo- 
velly, where he apparently makes active use 
of his time, while handling the rod, gun, or 
fishing-line, in noting the various incidents 
which take place around him bearing on his 
favourite pursuit. Itis not without satisfac- 
tion that we find we have additional ground 
for welcoming Mr. Johns as a brother of the 
angle, nor are we in the least surprised that 
such is the case. It may not invariably 
follow that every naturalist will be enrolled 
among the votaries of the gentle art; but, 
led as they are in the exercise of it to explore 
the loveliest recesses of the country, sur- 
rounded as they are on all sides with objects 
of interest which their leisure gives them an 
opportunity of examining, while they are 
for the very purposes of sport absolutel 
obliged to cultivate a near acquaintance with 
insect life, it would be indeed 
the converse were not generally true, and 
that the real fisherman were not insensibly 
led by his pursuit to a genuine love for 


rising if 





nature, and at least a desire to obtain some 
further knowledge of her boundless treasures. 
In conclusion, the author, @ propos of prizes 
which he had offered to some young people 
for a collection of mosses, appositely says— 


All the visible results of their labours may be a 
handful of green sprigs; but the mind which has 
been at work in determining species, and arranging 
them systematically, has acquired a habit of exact- 
ness, which must of necessity be exercised on 
other and more important subjects. The boy 
who, during a country-walk, has found occupa- 
tion in learning how to distinguish between Hyp- 
num loreum and H. triquetrum, will have his 
faculties in better order for parsing a grammatical 
sentence than his companion, who impatiently 
spent the same time in beating down nettles with 
his walking-stick. 

While Mr. Johns’s book will, as well from 
its external as internal attractions, naturally 
commend itself to the young, it may be 
perused with pleasure, and not without in- 
struction, by all. His aim has not been an 
ambitious one; but, such as it is, he has 
accomplished it unostentatiously and plea- 
santly. C. 8. 








BRAZILIAN LITERATURE. 


La Brésil littéraire. Histoire de la Littéraiure 
Brésilienne, suivie @un Choix de Morceaux 
tirés des meilleurs Auteurs Brésiliens. Par 


Ferdinand Wolf. (Berlin: Asher & Co.) 


‘HIS sober, stately, erudite book is neither 
more nor less than a ‘‘sensation.” It 
announces a discovery which will be as start- 
ling to many as that of the Nile’s sources :-— 
to wit, that Brazil has a literature of her own. 
This is the first and only book on the subject 
that has appeared anywhere in Europe, in- 
cluding even Germany. Naturalists, ethno- 
graphers, historians, politicians have taken 
great interest in the country, its contents, 
and its destinies. Indeed, had it not been 
for the Nestor of European Kings, our own 
knowledge of Brazilian men and things might 
by this time have been considerably increased. 
We hardly know how to account for so long 
a flash of silence with respect to the mental 
produce of the country—a silence which, when 
we glapce at the prodigious amount of mate- 
rials brought together in this book, seems to 
have been almost that ‘‘ silencing to death ”’ 
with which, by common consent, certain works 
and certain facts and certain people are 
driven beyond the pale of society. One of the 
chief reasons has, indeed, been the want of 
proper sources of information. Portugal, the 
mother of the colony, where all the materials 
might be expected in abundance, is, so our 
author tells us, jealous of her daughter—will 
not have her ‘‘come out” as yet. 
at large, on the other hand, has not had 
time to distinguish between Portuguese and 
Brazilian writers, considering that both em- 
ploy the same tongue. As if the term 
‘‘yvolgare” suggested the sole difference 
between Roman and Italian literature, or as 
if English and American literature were not 
divided by the broadest of lines of demarca- 
tion. But Brazil herself does not seem 
to have taken this general neglect to heart, 
for she has not deemed it worth her while to 
roduce that which was wanting—a modern 
andbook to her literary history which should 
come down to our days. The work had to 
be done at last by a German; and right well 
has he done it. With all the exhaustive 
thoroughnessof his countrymen, with all their 
ant-like minuteness of research, assisted by 
great learning, and more especially by an 
intimate acquaintance with Spanish and 
Portuguese writings, both medieval and 
modern, Dr. Wolf has made this labour of 
love so complete that, as no one came before 
him, so, it seems to us, no one will come 
after him, as far as at least regards the period 
of which he treats—that is, from the discovery 
of Brazil to this present year. Henceforth, 
before we talk, as we have now learnt to do, 
of a Phoenician, an Assyrian, or even an 


Etruscan ‘“‘ Literature”—such ‘‘ Literature” 
consisting at best of several shattered, more 
or less illegible records, which, when deci- 
phered after endless trials, speak to us of things 
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dead and strange to our hearts—we shall be 
bound to recognise a rich and brilliant Brazi- 
lian Literature which breathes the sentiments, 
narrates the deeds, and preserves the dreams 
and fancies of a whole modern nation of men 
and women—living, loving, hoping, and suf- 
fering after the manner of human beings 
intelligible from their likeness to ourselves. 
In this extraordinary case of a literature 
found in the drift, we have had, so far, to go 
through the ceremony of a formal introduc- 
tion; we must let pass, however, the oppor- 
tunity of making the necessary variations, a 
propos of Brazil, on the master’s theme— 


Would’st thou the poet understand, 
Go thou to the poet’s land. 


We must leave it to others to show how the 
chequered history of the colony, its at first 
all-pervading but gradually fading reminis- 
cences of the mother-land in Europe, the 
mixture which soon began in it of Portu- 
guese and native blood, and, above all, the 
extraordinary natural conditions of the 
country known as Brazil, have influenced the 
development of its literature. Be it our task 
rather, since for the reasons stated we cannot 
pre-suppose any knowledge of the subject in 
the minds of our readers, to offer them, in- 
stead of such raisonnements, a brief sketch 
of what the book before us contains. 

There was no literature—in our sense of 
the word—among the native savages of 
Brazil when Cabral took possession of it in 
the name of the Portuguese crown. Theirwild 
songs of war and love—epics and lyrics at 
once, mostly improvised by their male and 
female troubadours, the Tupinambas—have 
perished without leaving a trace. Yet the 
indigenous inhabitants were not without 
their share in the literary development which 
took place under the auspices of their con- 
querors. Mamelucos and Mestizos have aided 
considerably in the work, although their part 
cannot be exactly defined. 

Surveying the whole field as it now 
stretches itself before us, we have to distin- 
guish, it seems, five chief periods from the 
commencement of National Brazilian Litera- 
ture to the present day. 

The first may be reckoned from the time of 
the discovery of Brazil to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Like all modern European 
literatures, the Brazilian was cradled by the 
Church-Jesuit Missionaries. These indefatig- 
able pioneers of civilization built the first 
schools, in Bahia in 1543 and in Piratinin 
in 1554, where, besides Latin grammar, the 
rudiments of theology were taught, and 
whence issued the first national writers and 

ets. Vicente de Salvador, born in 1564 at 

ahia, composed a history of Brazil ; Domin- 
gos Barboza wrcte Latin poetry ; the brothers 

esquita were dramatists. Mysteries and 
pastorals—in Castilian, Portuguese, and In- 
dian—orations, ecclesiastical and other, Mo- 
dinhas, or snatches of popular songs, have, 
however fragmentary, come down to us from 
this period. As the most ancient Brazilian 
poet who wrote in Portuguese, must be con- 
sidered Bento Teixeiro Pinto, born about the 
middle of the tenth century at Pernambuco. 
He was the author of a ‘‘Prosopopoeia,” written 
in ottave rime, of which, however, nothing 
but the title has been preserved ; further, of 
eclogues, sonnets, pastorals, &c., which are 
supposed to have survived; and ofa ‘‘ Relacao 
do Naufragio,” an account of. a shipwreck 
which he suffered, together with his friend 
Albuquerque, in 1565, and which is considered 
to be one of the finest pieces of Portuguese 
writing. Diogo Gomes Carneiro, 1628-1676, 
was another eminent writer of this period; and 
John LV. of Portugal bestowed upon him the 
title of ‘‘Chronista geral” of Brazil. The 
two brothers Gregorio and Eusebio Mattos 
likewise ‘‘ flourished” at that time. Both 
were gifted poets; but the first, the greater of 
the two, was as frivolous, adventurous, and 
satirical as the other, the elder, was religious, 
austere, mystical. Gregorio’s brilliant talents 
became, indeed, his curse. A whole chain of 

i and banishments could not teach 
him ‘‘to leave everybody and everything 
alone”’—a condition under which he was 
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finally admitted into a refuge for destitute 
old men, and which he did not fulfil even 
then. The first Brazilian writer who took 
care to ensure his immortality by the press 
was Manoel Botelho de Oliveira, who sent 
his ‘‘ Musica di Parnasso”’ to the printing- 
office of the Inquisition in Portugal, there 
to be printed. ome of his descriptive pieces 
possess a singular charm. With him (d. 
1711) this first period, chiefly characterized 
by a more or less close imitation of Spanish 
and Portuguese models, fitly closes. 

The second period follows, embracing the 
first half of the eighteenth century, during 
which the importance of the colony rose 
rapidly, and Bahia became the seat of a 
viceroy. Poetry, with its natural turn for 
the amenities of life, clung to the opulent 
court, which developed a pomp and splendour 
worthy of a land strewed with diamonds. 
Considering, moreover, that, under the 
auspices of the viceroy, there sprang up the 
first national academy—the ‘‘ Academia 
Brazilica dos Esquecidos’’— we cannot be 
surprised that poetry, royally recognised 
and fostered, showed itself as grateful as it 
could—became, in short, for the time being, 
panegyrical. Brito de Lima, Gonzalo 
Soarez da Franca, the brothers Guzmao— 
one of whom, also, invented the balloon—the 
two Franciscans Francisco Xavier de Santa 
Teresa and Manoel de Santa Maria Itaparcia, 
and others—all rising more or less above 
mediocrity only—were for the most part 
engaged in extolling the virtues of royal 
babies, or, at best, in describing certain 
localities in which they themselves or some 
other star had been born, and had dreamt 
early dreams. Yet to this time, so poor in 
lyrical and epic poetry, belongs not only 
the first real national historian of Brazil, 
Sebastian de Rocha Pitta, but also one of 
the most eminent and fertile dramatic 
authors, Antonio Jose de Silva, the unfortu- 
nate writer of the ‘‘ Operas,” nicknamed 
** Do Judeu.”’ Suspected of Judaism, he was, 
for the furtherance of the glory of God and 
His Church, solemnly burnt ina grand Auto 
aa Fé, at which his mother and his wife had 
been accommodated with seats, commanding 
a fine view of the sacred spectacle—the poor 
culprit’s plays all the while electrifying both 
Brazil and Portugal then, as they do up to 
this moment. 

The third period—the second half of the 
eighteenth century—witnessed the rise of Rio 
de Janeiro, which, since 1763, had become the 
new residence of the vice-king, and thus at 
once formed a new centre for all the beaux 
esprits and their literary deeds. It witnessed, 
further, the discovery of the mines of Minas 
Geraes, and the consequent paramount im- 
portance of Brazil for the mother-country. 
Aristotle holds that, as soon as man has 
abundance, he turns his thoughts to philo- 
sophy and learning; and, however palpable 


the fallacy of this dictum in general, for once | 


he was right. The unparalleled state of 
sudden prosperity in Brazil gave birth to 
** Arcadias,”’ ‘‘ Academias,”’ ‘‘ Sociedades’’— 
bodies official and unofficial without end, the 
sole object of which was the furtherance of 
learning and the cultivation of letters 
throughout the land. Fettered hitherto by 
a certain adherence to Portuguese models, 
which in themselves were only fashioned 
after French or Italian patterns, the litera- 
ture of Brazil towards the end of this 
at last effected its emancipation. This was 
chiefly due to the ‘‘ School of Mines ”’—not 





cisco Cordoso, and others; and, of lyrical | as it lingers in some out-of-the-way nooks of 
ts of the first magnitude, we meet Claudio , Germany (witness the Ammergau), France, 
Manoel da Costa, Gonzago, Alvarenga, | and Spain. The novel is cultivated by 
Peixoto, Barboza, Mello Franco, Ribeiro, | Joaquim Manoel de Macedo, Antonio Gon- 
besides a host of others of somewhat minor | calves Teixeirae Souza, and others. Eloquence 
importance—all more or less ‘‘stehend auf | in the pulpit, the bar, the platform, in the 
der Zinne der Partei,” as Freiligrath has it— | academical chair, is worthily represented ; 
belonging to the ‘‘ Miners.”’ | nor is there on J want of biographical, his- 
The fourth period is ushered in by the | torical, geographical, and other handbooks. 
present century, or rather by the formal | What little has been done for the literary 
‘* Proclamation of Independence,” which put | history of the country is owing to Adolpho 
a complete stop to all factions and their | de Varnhagen, one of the most painstaking, 
fights. How all the energy, all the enthu- | yet lucid writers of our day. 
siasm, all the brilliancy, with which the! Brazilian literature, in short, has been 
new-born country endeavoured to rival and | and is a ‘‘something” more considerable than 
to excel Portugal, found appropriate vent also | has yet been supposed in the civilization of 





_ learning, and art. 








celebrated painter and 


period | there is Antonio Gonzalves Dias, a lyrical, 





in literature, we must leave our author to | ' 
_has recognised the Brazilian nation, so to 


| notice also, and to make some use of, the 


tell—eloquently as the subject deserves it. 
It was France, it was England, it was Ger- 
many, whose works were now taken, not as 
patterns for imitation, but as inspiring 
models; and if the fourth estate, ‘‘ the 
Press,” must needs now be ranked among 
the ‘‘ Letters” of a country, then we must 
not omit to state that the powerful Correiro 
Braziliense, the first newspaper of Brazil 
worthy of its rank, was founded at this time 
by Hippolito Jose Dacosta Pereira, and in 
London. After a brief intermezzo of sacred 
oratory and poetry—a reaction against the 
humanists—which characterizes the begin- 
ning of this period, and in which were dis- 
tinguished Caldas, Francisco de 8. Carlos, 
Ottoni, &c., politics, patriotism, and exile, 
intermixed with sweet strains of love, were 
sung by Jose Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva— 
savant, statesman, and poet—by Barboza, 
Branco, Borges de Barros, all scions of noble 
houses, marquises and yiscounts, and by 
many others. Patriotism—ardent, proud, 
defiant—is, indeed, the mainspring and the 
main subject of all the writings, prosaic and 
poetical, of this period. Names of /ittéra- 
teurs eminent in all branches of belles-lettres 
now crowd thick and fast upon us; and we 
can. only select at random Francisco Villeta, 
Barboza, Manoel Alves Branco, Saldanha, 
Titara, Macedo, Ribeiro, &c., &c. That lin- 
guistic science—grammar, lexicography, &c. 
—was not neglected in a time of sp general 
a cultivation of literature, need hardly be 
said. 

And thus we have arrived at the end of 
our journey of exploration. With the year 
1840 commences a new period, which is not 
finished yet. The monarchy consolidated 
itself; and the government and the emperor 
personally aid, encourage, and foster science, 
And Brazil, we are told, 
need not now shrink from a comparison with 
any country in or out of Europe, as far as 
the proportionate number and the sterling 
value of her best writers are concerned. 
Accounts of them fill very many pages in 
Dr. Wolf’s book; and, considering that we 
have nearly exceeded our space already, and 
also that, as modern authors, these Brazilians 
have their claims to be read by all educated 
men and women, and not merely known by 
hearsay, we shall confine ourselves to simply 
naming a few, in order that our ears may 


| become somewhat acquainted with their 
is Gonzalyes de | 
grand | 
' rantist faction.” But a ve 


strange sounds. There 
Magalhaes, the author of the 
Spopee ** Confederagao dos Tamoyos ;” there 
is Manoel de Araujo Porto Alegre, the 
et of -‘‘ Colombo ;” 


epic, and dramatic writer of high eminence, 


whose ‘‘ Nebulosa,” a poem in five cantos, | 
that, in very 


an institution like ours of that name in | has caused, it seems, an immense sensation. 


Jermyn Street, but a literary and political 
body, which took its name, like our Lake- 


Then there is Manoel Odorico Mendez, ‘‘ the 
greatest living writer of Brazil;” and there 


school, from the district in which its chief | are Norberto de Souza Silva, Teixeira e 
members resided. The great historical event | Souza, Alvares de Azevedo, &c. Turning 


known as the ‘‘ Conspiracy of the Mines,” 
through which this league gained for Brazil 
its political independence, wrought, as a 
natural consequence, also the independence 
of literature. Names of distinguished lyrical, 
epical, and, aboveall, patriotic writers, become 
frequent. We have Jose Basilio da Gama, 
the author of one of the finest ‘‘ Epics of 


Duraa entitled ‘‘ Uruguay,” Santa Rita 


the poet of ‘* Caramurt,”’ Jose Fran- 








| more especially to the drama, we find the 
already-mentioned Ma 
the national stage, 

Macedo, and others, authors of comedies, 
tragedies, libretti, farces, &.—some of them 
members of the great ‘‘ Conservatorio Drama- 
tico Brasileiro.”” Curious as it may seem, by 
the side of this modern drama, there still 


orto Alegre, Penna, 


the ancient ‘‘ mystery”’ introduced at 


lingers 
the time of the first discovery of the country— 
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lhaes, the founder of | 


scientific forms, and in this state 
found to offend against critical and historical 





the world; and Europe might do well, as it 


literature it has to exhibit. And thus, with 
a hearty welcome to the present book, we 
recommend it and its subject to our 
readers. ‘To the author—who comes before 
us very much like another Columbus, and 
whose rare assiduity, knowledge, tact, and 
taste are displayed throughout, not only in 
the general arrangement of his subject, and 
the bio raphical sketches which he inter- 
sperses, but also in the selection of the Poems: 
a selection so fine that we are half afraid 
to take it as an impartial representation of 
the body of Brazilian poetry—are due the 
thanks of the whole world of letters. Our 
special commendations are no less owing to 
the well-known continental firm which 
encouraged and enabled Mr. Wolf to under- 
take his arduous task, and which has done 
all in its power to render the book thoroughly 
worthy of its contents. 





KINGSLEY ON THE PENTATEUOH, 
The Gospel of the Pentateuch. A Set of Parish 

Sermons by the Rev. C. Kingsley. (Parker, 

Son, and Bourn.) 

T is one of the disagreeable incidents of 

controversy that those who cannot side 

with either extreme are apt to incur the 
reproaches of both parties. Each party 
assumes that it has a natural right to the 
allegiance of all who do not belong to the 
other; and, in the eyes of persons who love 
sharp and easy distinctions, and who often 
iat with the most authoritative air, a 
position which is neither one thing nor the 
other will generally seem untenable and 
weak. So it happens now in the controversy 
relating to the most ancient books of the Old 
Testament. There are two extreme parties 
—one which we may regard as represented 
by Dr. Cumming or the bishop of Manches- 
ter, and which holds that every statement in 
the Bible is preternaturally guarded from the 
slightest error; the other, of which Bishop 
fae is the leader, which holds that the 
Pentateuch is a mass of fiction. ‘‘ Do you 
believe in the Inspiration of the Bible or 
not ’—yes or no?” says the former party : 
*« If you do, side with us; if you do not, go 
over to the infidels and atheists.” ‘‘ Do you 
admit that there is human error in the Bible 
or not ’—yes or no?” says the latter 
‘Tf you do, you are with us; if you do not, 
take your place honestly with the obscu- 
large number 
of the clergy and of laymen interested in the 
question are refusing to rank themselves 
either with Bishop Lee or Bishop Colenso. 
They object altogether to the Yes or No 
style of argument They feel instinctively 
deep and sacred matters of 


| belief, the truth is not to be arrived at by 


hardy assertion on one side or the other. 
But of course their position is not satisfactory 
to either party. 

At the present crisis the hope of a sound 


theology,—the hope, one might almost say, 

of co Chine The ’ i 

of caution and reverence with 

the authority of our sacred books. Lan- 

guage which had been at first the warm 

speaeaneens utterance of veneration for the 
i 


itself,—lies in a mix 
to 


ble had become indurated into logical and 
been 
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truth. At this point we are invited to adopt 
the conclusion that the five earliest books of 
Scripture are the offspring of religious ima- 
gination. Such a conclusion seems to niost 
of us monstrous; our reason and our rever- 
ence are equally shocked by it. Of course 
so deep and wide-spread a feeling will find 
expression. But what can be more rational 
or more desirable than that the clergy and 
other religious persons should be cautious 
and hesitating, and even timid in laying 
down doctrines as to the inspiration or the 
verbal accuracy of the Scriptures?’ What 
could be more silly or disastrous than that 
they should rush into definitions simply 
for the sake of saying something definite and 
strong?’ We have surely quite enough of 
this rashness. But, because the clergy in 
general are so weak as not to take, at a 
moment’s notice, one side or the other, a 
vigorous magazine-writer, under the title of 
**A Lay Churchman,” has recently poured 
out upon the clergy the vials of a contempt 
he can hardly find words to express. The 
one quality which excites his scorn is ‘“ inde- 
cision.” In the old days of the Church, he 
says, questions ‘‘ were not only agitated, but 
settled.”’ ‘‘ This is the doctrine of the Church 
—believe or be damned. Even in our own 
days the Pope himself is able to erect the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary 
into an article of faith. Why cannot the 
body which claims to teach the laity say 
with equal vigour whether or no the Bible is 
absolutely true?’ It is scarcely possible to 
believe that the writer is serious: but this 
is the bearing of the whole article. The 
ultimate crushing reproach against the 
clergy is that ‘‘they have no definite 
doctrine about the Bible.’”’ When once the 
laity in “erm see this as clearly as the 
‘* Lay Churchman” there is to be an end, 
according to this writer, of the clergy and 
their teaching. It is to be hoped that the 
influence of the clergy will depend in the 
long run much more upon truth, and rever- 
ente for truth, than upon definiteness and 
audacity. 

It is a natural, but most confusing and 
most mischievous, consequence of the ‘‘ Lay 
Churchman’s” way of stating the case that 
he identifies Bishop Colenso and Dean 
Milman, and believes that it is only the 
flunkeyism of the clerical world which has 
saved the Dean of St. Paul’s from the perse- 
cution with which the colonial bishop has 
been visited. But this logical identification 
does not justify such an astonishing state- 
ment as this: ‘‘The ‘History of the Jews’ 
contains a score a ges es as strong as any- 
thing written by Dr. Colenso.” The fact is 
that Dean Milman accepts the history as a 
singularly true record of genuine Divine 
action, and hardly expresses any doubts 
which may not be found in other highly 
esteemed English divines. Many clergymen 
and laymen who have been most repelled ‘by 
Bishop Colenso’s hypothesis have rejoiced in 
the works of Dean Milman and Dr. Stanley, 
because, without repudiating criticism, the 
have maintained with entire faith, and wit 
reco historical insight, the reality of 
the Divine education of the Jews. 

In “‘The Gospel of the Pentateuch” Mr. 
Kingsley professedly treads in the steps of 
these leaders. He probably accepts the 
hteral statements of the Pentateuch more 
closely than either Dean Milman or Dr. 
Stanley. But, with them, he welcomes “a 
reverent and rational criticism” in the study 
of the Bible. He believes that the ‘infinite 
and incalculable difference” is between the 
theory that the Scripture is a book of man’s 
fancies, and the theory that it is a record of 
God’s acts. He evidently thinks that such 
errors as exist in Scripture are insignificant, 
and may be disregarded by ordinary readers 
in the presence of the great spiritual truths 
which the history embodies. And the Ser- 
mons, which are addressed to = congre- 

, are composed upon this principle. 

do not profess give anh help in 
critical questions. Their aim is to 

show that the leading facts of the Scriptural 
history carry their: own evidence with them, 





and that criticism, unless it asserts an 
authority beyond its proper scope, cannot 
touch the heart of those facts. Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Kingsley will expose himself to the con- 
tempt of those who hold that nothing is to be 
received or believed except what criticism 
cen positively certify to be true. And he, 
and those who think in the main as he does, 
are at a confessed disadvantage in not being 
able to say definitely how much of the Bible 
story is not accurately true, or how errors are 
to be discriminated, or upon what theory of 
inspiration they can account for just so much 
error and no more. But on these points it is 
better that men should expose themselves to 
ridicule for their want of vigour and decision 
than that, by hasty and ignorant assertions, 
they should Selaiat discredit upon the cause of 
truth. Ifthe Scriptural narrative, with all the 
light that history and science can throw upon 
it, instead of growing more and more fanciful 
and unreal to us, seems only to become more 
living, more profoundly true to human 
nature, more orderly and harmonious as a 
revelation of God, it is impossible that it 
should be rejected for the want of other 
evidence. Practically it will be believed, 
whatever critics may say about it. And 
therefore those who, themselves feeling its 
intrinsic truth, can expound it so as to make 
others feel the same kind of truth, are doing 
very much to maintain the cause of Scripture 
against destructive criticism. In this les 
Mr. Kingsley’s power. The old patriarchs 
come close to us in his pages. They are of 
our own flesh and blood, surroundéd by a 
world not very different from ours: we are 
spiritual subjects of the same Living God 
who ruled over them. These men can be no 
heroes of romance; they must have lived, 
because they could not otherwise have been 
described. 

Mr. Kingsley’s Sermons are always full of 
modern life, of delight in natural objects, of 
hearty love of his country. But the Penta- 
teuch, by its pictures of nature, by its de- 
scriptive history,and byits national character, 
draws out such illustrations almost more than 
any other part of Scripture. The following 
fine passage is from a sermon on “ The Birth- 
right of Freedom :”— 

Scholars have said that the old Greeks were the 
fathers of freedom; and there have been other 
peoples in the world’s history who have made 
glorious and successful struggles to throw off their 
tyrants and be free. And they have said, we are 
the fathers of freedom ; liberty was born with us. 
Not-so, my friends! Liberty is of a far older, and 
far nobler house ; Liberty was born, if you will 
receive it, on the first Easter night, on the night 
to be much remembered among the children of 
Israel—ay, among all mankind—when God himself 
stooped ha heaven to set the oppressed free. 
Then was freedom born. Not in the counsels of 
men, however wise; or in the battles of men, how- 
ever brave: but in the counsels of God, and the 
battle of God—amid human agony and terror, and 
the shaking of the heaven and the earth ; amid the 
great cry throughout Egypt, when a first-born son 
lay dead in every house ; and the tempest which 
swept aside the Red Sea waves; and the pillar of 
cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night; and 
the Red Sea shore covered with the corpses of the 
Egyptians ; and the thunderings and lightnings 
and earthquakes of Sinai; and the sound as of a 
trumpet waxing loud and long; and the voice, 
most human and most divine, which spake from off 
the lonely mountain peak to that vast horde of 
coward and degenerate slaves, and said, ‘I am the 
Lord thy God who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt. Thou shalt obey my laws, and keep my 
commandmants to do them.” Oh! the man who 
would rob his suffering fellow-creatures of that 
eee ae knows not how deep and bitter are the 
needs of man. 


The story of Joseph, which is treated as an 
illustration of family life, is applied, with 
great felicity, to the royal marriage. 

And now, my friends, if we pray—as we are 
bound to pray—for that great Prince who is just 
entering on the cares and the duties, as well as the 
joys and blessi of family life—what better 
prayer can we offer up for him, than that God 
would put into his heart that spirit which he put 
into the heart of Joseph of old—the spirit to see 
how divine and God-appointed is family life ? 
God grant that that spirit may dwell in him, and 
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possess him more and more day by day. That it 
may keep him true to his wife, true to his mother, 
true to Ris family, true, like Joseph, to all with 
whom he has to deal. That it may deliver him, as 
it delivered Joseph, from the snares of wicked 
women, from selfish politicians, if they ever try to 
sow distrust and ao ape between him and his 
kindred, and from all those temptations which can 
only be kept down by the Spirit of God, working 
in men’s hearts, as he worked in the heart of 
Joseph. J. Li. D. 








A GERMAN MOCK-HEROIC IN 
DOGGEREL. 


The Jobsiad: A Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem. 
From the German of Dr. Carl Arnold Kortiim. 
By Charles T. Brooks, Translator of “ Faust,” 
“Titan,” &c., &c. (Philadelphia: Frederick 
Leypoldt ; London: Triibner & Co.) 


HIS is, we believe, the first English trans- 
lation of a German mock-heroic poem 
which was originally published in 1784, and 
which has passed coughs many editions in 
Germany, retaining its popularity, and even 
| artnig more and more popular. The trans- 
ator informs us, in his preface, that ‘‘ Carl 
Arnold Kortiim, the author of this unique 
poem—which may almost be said to form a 
genus by itself—was born at Miihlheim in 
1745, and died as physician, at Bochum, a 
small town in Westphalia, in 1824, in the 
eightieth year of his age.’’ He was, therefore, 
thirty-nine years of age when the poem was 
published, and he must have lived on the 
reputation of it for forty-one years. Nor, 
really, was it a bad book for an old German 
gentleman to chuckle over and remember 
that he had written. It is a kind of German 
‘*Hudibras” in stanzas; and yet not a 
‘*Hudibras” either, but rather a Spanish 
picaresque novel, or novel of roguery, made 
terse and ethical by German good sense, and 
told in an original kind of German doggerel. 
In other words, it is the story of 


The Life, Opinions, Actions and Fate 
Of Hieronimus Jobs, the Candidate, 
A man who whilom won great renown, 
And died as night-watch in Schildburg Town ; 


Throughout, beginning, end, and middle, 
Adorned with wood-cuts, neat as a fiddle, 
A gay historia, pithy and terse, 
Writ in new-fashion doggerel verse. 


The reader will see that the hero’s name 
is Hieronimus Jobs, and he will understand 
therefore why the poem is called ‘‘The 
Jobsiad ;” but he may be puzzled by the 
appellation ‘‘ TheCandidate” affixed to Jobs’s 
name. That, however, is soon explained. 
Hieronimus was the son of honest and not 
wealthy parents who lived in a little town of 
‘“‘Swaby ”’—i.e., Swabia. They had plenty 
of other children; but Hieronimus was their 
pride. His mother had dreamt, gossips had 
prophesied, and his father had been persuaded, 
that the boy was to be a prodigy and make a 

t noise in the world. So no expense is 
spared on his education. But the boy is a 
blockhead, a glutton, and a scamp; and so, 
when, contrary to the Rector’s advice, he is 
sent to the “Gaitversity, to be trained in 
theology in order that he may become a 
parson, he does nothing but idle away his 
time and extort money from his father by 
all kinds of lying and begging letters. The 
time at last arrives when, as candidate for 
the clerical office, he has to pass his examina- 
tion. He is plucked as an utter ignoramus, 
and. his father’s heart is broken. He then 
wanders and loafs about here and there as 
secretary to a nobleman, schoolmaster in an 
out-of-the-way peng actor in a strolling 
company, and the like—sometimes in luck, 
sometimes out of it, and meeting adventures 
never very creditable—till, at last, in sheer 
pursuit of sufficient victual (which is his chief 
end in life), he comes back to his native town, 
andacceptsthe post of night-watchman. Thus, 
at last, he does make a noise in the world— 
with his horn! But ere long he dies, and 
there is an end of Jobs. 

Such is the story; but the interest of the 
book depends on the mode of telling it. The 
translator a the pec, 3 oe 2 of the 
‘* Jobsiad’”’ from 8 “‘ House-Treasury 
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of German Humour :”—‘‘ The ‘Jobsiad’ owes 
the rer which it still continues to find 
as well to its drastic drollery in the invention 
and management of characters and situations, 
and their ethico-historical interest, as to the 
circumstance that pedantry, with its innu- 
merable absurdities (which, indeed, forms the 
main object of this comic poem), has not even 
to this day died out in Germany, and will 
hardly ever die out, though it should from 
time to time assume different forms. The 
treatment betrays an original vis comica and 
a naive drollery such as are at this day seldom 
found; nay, the comic rises sometimes even 
to humour, in so far as we may regard it as one 
of the peculiarities of humour that the poet 
tosses about the world, which he sees at his 
feet, with sovereign caprice, with an ideal 
whimsicality, that never suffers itself to be 
degraded, by the follies on which it exercises 
its persiflage, to the level of hypochondriacal 
moodiness or a schoolmaster-like pedantry.” 
This, our readers will doubtless think, is 
a rather elephantine criticism, and a sufficient 
proof of the critic’s own assertion that 

antry has not even to this day died out 
in Germany, in spite of all the counteraction 
administered by the ‘‘Jobsiad.”” But what tae 
critic says, if he would say it less like a 
hippopotamus, is, in the main, true. The 
Jobsiad is a really droll book—not in the 
style of outrageous drollery, for there is never 
any wild or extraordinary outbreak in it 


of the humorous genius, and you are not | 


required more than once or twice, as you 
read, to laugh outright, but in the style of 
grave, dry, and, as the critic says, ‘‘ drastic” 
drollery. So far as there is a general moral 
or purpose, it seems to be that you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear—in 
other words, that, if you send your son to 
college and he is a blockhead, he will infal- 
libly come back upon your hands, and only 
make a noise in the world at last as night- 
watchman of his native town, which he might 
have done as well at first and with less 
expense on his education. But, as the 
German critic hints, this moral goes for little ; 
and the author is evidently throughout 
gravely quizzing his German fellow-country- 
men, and making dry jokes at some of their 
ways and pedantries, though still as one of 
themselves who loves them dearly and would 
not for the world be any other than a German 
himself or have one of their ways and 
pedantries altered. The book is, in this 
respect, very healthy ; and, as you read, you 
like old Kortiim, and, with the help of a 
black silhouette of him which the translator 
has prefixed to the book, you fancy him a 
sedate, shrewd German medico of the old 
school, dressed in the dignified old style, and 
with his hair tied in a queue behind. The 
translator, too, appears to have done his part 
extremely well, and as only a man thoroughly 
at home in German could have done it— 
which, indeed, one who had previously trans- 
lated such works as Goethe's ‘‘ Faust” and 
Jean Paul’s ‘‘ Titan” could not fail to be. 
The ‘‘Jobsiad” is, indeed, only a literary 
curiosity or trifle; and it must have been 
but a kind of amusement for Mr. Brooks 
to try his hand on it after ‘“‘ Titan” and 
‘** Faust.” But, trifle as the thing is, he has 
done it very happily ; and whoever cares to 
read the ‘‘Jobsiad” has it here, we should 
say, with all the relish that there can be in 
the original—the dry drollery all kept, and 
the effect of the queer doggerel well given, 
or even perhaps occasionally improved by 
little quirks of expression and comical liber- 


ties taken with English words and pronuncia- 
tion in order to get at rhymes. A specimen 
or two will ce. Here is the tor’s 


verdict on the yi Boo pone when his fond 
— are th g of sending him to the 
niversity :— 
“ Study is clearly not his vocation ; 
It were wiser to try some occupation ; 
A Counsellor might of such a one be made ; 
If not, it were well to put him to a trade. 


“‘Thave many a time in recitation 

Discovered with commiseration, 
That there’s ing in him that possibly could 
Do a respected public the least mite of good.” 





Here is anabridgment of Hieronimus’sexami- 
nation before a learned committee of the Swa- 
bian clergy, when, on his return from the Uni- 
versity, he is a candidate for the preaching 
office :— 
The Herr Inspector he led off, 
Clearing the way with a mighty cough, 
Repeated thrice: thrice did he stroke 
His portly paunch and then he spoke : 
“T, for the time pro tempore Inspector 
And of the clergy present Director, 
Ask you: Quid sit Episcopus?” 
Straightway replied Hieronimus : 
“A Bishop is, as I conjecture, 
An altogether agreeable mixture 
Of sugar, pomegranate juice, and red wine, 


The Candidate Jobs this answer making, 
There followed of heads a general shaking! 
And first the Inspector said, hem! hem! 
Then the others secundum ordinem. 
And now the Assessor began to inquire : 
“ Herr Hieronimus ! teli me, I desire, 
Who the Apostles may have been?” 
Hieronimus quick made answer again : 
* Apostles they call great jugs, I’m thinking, 
In which wine and beer are kept for drinking, 
In the villages ; and from them oft 
By thirsty Bursches liquor is quaffed.” 
The Candidate Jobs this answer making, 
There followed of heads a general shaking, 
And first the Inspector said, hem! hem! 
Then the others secundum ordinem. 


Now followed Herr Krisch at once and requested 
To know “ of how many parts a sermon consisted, 
Inother words, how many divisions must there be, 
When it is written ruleably ?’’ said he. 
Hieronimus, having taken a moment to determine, 
Replied : “ There are two parts to every sermon ; 
The one of those two parts no man 
Can understand, but the other he can.” 


The Candidate Jobs this answer making, 

There followed of heads a general shaking, 
And first the Inspector said hem! hem! 
Then the others secundum ordinem. 


Herr Plotz proceeded with the interrogation : 

“ Can you give, Herr Candidate, an enumeration 
Of the concilia ecumenica ?” 
And Hieronimus answered! “ Sir, 

* When I at the University did study 

I was often cited before a body 
Called a council, but it never seemed to me 
To have anything to do with economy.” 


The Candidate Jobs this answer making, 
There followed of heads a general shaking, 
And first the Inspector said, hem! hem! 
Then the others secundum’ ordinem. 
There were many questions, dogmatical, 
Polemical and hermeneutical, 
To which Hieronimus made reply 
In the manner above, successively. 
And likewise many questions in philology 
And other sciences ending in ology, 
And whatever else to a clergyman may 
Be put on examination day. 
Whenthe Candidate Jobs his answer was making, 
There would follow of heads a general shaking, 
And first the Inspector would say hem! hem ! 
| Then the others secundum ordinem. 
Hieronimus, debarred the ministry, is put, 
as we have said, to all sorts of shifts to earn 
a living. In his wanderings he comes upon 
a nobleman who wants a tutor for his son at 
eight guilders a-year. He applies for this 
situation; but, a preliminary examination 
being necessary, he has to jog off. As to the 
proceedings of the nobleman, after Jobs’s 
departure, we have this information :— 
His grace now right and left inquired 
Whether another could possibly be hired, 
Who for the sum of eight guilders would come 
And teach the young baron, his only son. 
Whether he has found it in his power 
To obtain such a person up to this hour 

For eight guilders, I never could learn ; 

In fact it’s a thing wherewith I’ve no concern. 
There are several robberies in the story— 
one of a nobleman who is attacked by two 
highwaymen in his coach :— 

They immediately knocked the driver over, 
So that they thought he would never recover ; 
And with violence then demanded next 





His money and other personal effects, 
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; 


One of the best bits is the account of 
Hieronimus’s experiences as schoolmaster of 
the poor remote parish of Ohnewitz. He 
has got this appointment from the nobleman 
just mentioned, whom he had come up im 
time to rescue from the highwaymen; and 
for a time he is in clover—the A.B. C. and 
other plain matters of learning required at 
Ohnewitz being within his range. In an 
evil hour, however, he becomes author— 
that is, he publishes a new A. B. C. book, 
with certain improvements upon the old one 





used from time immemorial in Ohnewitz. 
Suddenly there is a commotion among the 


| Ohnewitzians; they petition the nobleman 
| for the removal of the new schoolmaster; 


And for warming and strengthening very fine.” | 


and, this failing, they rise in rebellion and 


cudgel him out of the parish. Of the rest 


of poor Jobs’s adventures—involying scrapes 
and love-adventures like those in the well- 
known ‘‘ Tom Jones” style of novel—we 
have no room to say anything. He returns 
at last to his native town, and is glad to 
accept the office of night-watchman. Then, 
and only then, he is the right man in the 
right place. 
And now to old and young, as they slumbered, 
The hours of night were again musically num- 
bered, 
For Hieronimus, the new 
Watchman, put his horn tohis mouth and blew. 
And, whenever the clock was heard from the 
tower, 
He began as follows to call the hour : 
“Hark ye, gentlemen, as ye lie there still, 
And hear what I to you sing and tell: 
* The clock has just proclaimed the hour, 
Twelve, one, two, three, from the old chureli 
tower ; 
Take care, if I may you advise, 
Of fire and light and your daughters likewise! 
“ That no one may set anything on fire, 
Or any other harm may transpire, 
Be careful, therefore, and see to ’t, 
To ’t, to ’t, to ’t, toot! toot! toot! toot!” 
For the rest, he steadily conducted 
Himself as a watchman well instructed ; 
Slept soundly ali day long that he 
Might at night more wakeful be. 
Tn all the time of his singing and watching 
No thief dared risk his power of catching, 
So that Schildburg was entirely free 
From all nocturnal burglary. 


He dies at last of an inflammatory fever; 
which gives the author an opportunity of 
moralizing at great length on the text that 
‘*all must die,” and demonstrating its truth 
by a learned enumeration of a great many 
people ofall nations celebrated in history, all 
of whom are positively known to have died, 
while not one authentic instance to the con- 
trary has ever yet been produced. 
Summa Summarum, the long and the short is, 
That in none of the chronicles do we find notice 
That friend Death has ever any one passed 
Without coming back for him at last. 
And what he has not eaten already 
He will not fail to remember when he’s ready ; 
Alas! dear reader, also thee, 
And, what is worst of all, even me! 


It issomewhat curious to find a book of this 
odd kind—a book, we should say, suited only 
for leisurely reading by persons of quaint, 
grave tastes in the quiet of an old —- 
house—coming to us from across the 
Atlantic at such a crisis of American affairs 
as the present. Asif to make the contrast 
of the publication with the element in the 
midst of which it is published the greater, 
the form of the book is made as quaint as the 
substance. It is printed in old on thick, 
yellowish, ribbed paper; .and the ludicrous 
wood-cuts of the original—one of which is 
the old traditional print of St. Luke writing 
his gospel, made to do duty for Hieronimus 
writing a letter to his father—seem carefully 
reproduced. Great is the vitality of humour 
if the ‘‘ Jobsiad” should be in demand at the 
present moment in and around Pennsylvania. 
The publisher,-we observe, has a German 
name—which may have something to do with 
the exit,of the book from the American press 
at so unlikely a time; and, as for the trans- 
lator’s part in it—why, reader, if you were 
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poetry, not even the hot siege of the town 
you liye in and the roaring of a hundred 
cannons round you would wean you from 
the occupation. A shot would take your 
head off while you were seeking for a 
rhyme; and your only regret for the accident 


would be that you had left the rhyme unac- 
complished. Next to the life of a naturalist 


in the country, the rf come of calm lives is 
that of a translator of German poetry. 








FITZJAMES STEPHEN ON CRIMINAL 
LAW. 


A General View of the Criminal Law of England. 
By James Fitzjames Stephen, M.A. (Mac- 
millan). 

. STEPHEN’S book is the work of a 
lawyer, written not merely for the 
members of his own profession, but for 
readers who are not lawyers. This fact 
constitutes the merit of the book. It has 
enabled him to keep clear of the technicali- 
ties into which a lawyer writing ‘for lawyers 
always runs, and has ge him in grati- 
fying, what is obviously his taste, the love of 
recurring toand discussing first principles, and 
of lingering at the points of contact between 
his subject and other departments of study and 
of social life. _The sections on ‘‘ the nature of 
evidence ” and ‘‘ the nature of belief” are an 
instance. He has, in reality, described the 
spirit in which he has written in saying that 

e administration of criminal law ‘‘ must 
be viewed not merely as a trade, but 
as an art founded on a science—the art 
of making wise laws, the science of 
understanding and _ correctly classifying 
large departments of human conduct.” 
Hence the book has a character of its own. 
It is the only complete account of the prin- 
ciples and administration of criminal law; 
and as such will prove interesting to a wide 
circle. Our institutions have committed the 
administration of criminal law to a large 
body of unpaid magistrates, of whom it is 
not too disrespectful to say that the majority 
have i only a technical knowledge 
of their duties, and are really guarded by the 
magistrate’s clerk. There are excellent text- 
books containing the rules required for dail 
practice; but the more perfect the text-boo 
the greater the sense of bewilderment felt on 
first opening it. Every student of law, 
layman or lawyer, will appreciate the advan- 

of a book which explains the philoso- 
phical basis or the historical origin of posi- 
tions he finds laid down in text-books as first 
pees This Mr. Stephen has attempted 
to do for his subject, with great success. 

The chapter probably of most general 
interest, because of most novelty, is that 
containing a comparison between English 
and French criminal administration :— 

Most systems of criminal procedure regard a 
criminal trial either as a public inquiry, in which 
the object is to ascertain the truth for the sake of 
the public interest, or they regard it as a private 
dispute, in which the object of the accuser is to 
obtain, and the object of the person accused is to 
avoid, the infliction of legal punishment for an 
alleged crime. 

It would, of course, be impossible that 
either of these systems, and more especially 
the latter, should be carried out in practice 
with inflexible logic; but one must pre- 
dominate, and give character to the procedure. 
Mr. Stephen distinguishes them, “for the 
sake of clearness, as the litigious and inqui- 
sitorial principles.” 

The Tt system of criminal procedure is 
almost exclusively litigious: the French almost 
exclusively inquisitorial. . . . i 
criminal trial is a public inquiry 


; obtaining that end, into the form of a 

Titigation between the prosecutor and the pri- 

soner, 

_ Without doubt the “inquisitorial” system 

is in theory the true one, for the subject of 
is 


blic subject, and the interest 
Phe result 





with it to the same degree the sympathies 
and the confidence of the community. The 
‘‘ litigious” system presents advantages at 
first sight not apparent. By assigning to a 
definite party—the prosecutor and his 
advisers—the task of proving the guilt of the 
accused, it allows the judge to hold his mind 
in suspense till the evidence is fully brought 
before him, and to impress the same self- 
restraint as a duty on the jury; it makes the 
judge independent of the result; and, by 
enlisting his sympathies in favour of equal 
dealing, has brought about the most striking 
spectacle in an English trial, the sight of 


a judge, who has reached the truth by an unusual 
combination of power, industry, and good fortune, 
bending the whole force of his mind to understand 
the confused, bewildered, wearisome, and half- 
articulate mixture of question and statement 
which some wretched clown pours out in the 
agony of his terror and confusion. 

The account of the French system is thus 
summed up :— 

In order to place before our minds the cha- 
racter of the French system, we must suppose the 
attorney for the prosecution, the committing 
magistrate, and the counsel for the crown to 
stand to each other in the relation of official 
superiors and inferiors, and we must further 
suppose the counsel for the crown to be an 
assessor to the judge of assize. To complete the 
system, we must substitute for the fifteen judges 
a much more numerous body, scattered over the 
country in threes and fours, each group having 
under their official authority all the committing 
magistrates, and all the prosecuting counsel and 
attorneys within a wide district, and discharging 
homens the functions of grand jurymen. We 
must also suppose the procedure to be secret 
until the day of trial, and the accused to be liable 
to close confinement, varied only by as many 
interrogations and private confrontations with 
witnesses as the judge “ instructing the process” 
might think advisable. The result of the 


— is the gradual elaboration of a theory on 
the subject of the crime, supported by a mass of 
evidence which has been collected and arranged 
by a set of agg functionaries intimately con- 


nected together, and bound by all the ties of 
Official esprit de corps and personal vanity to 
maintain the accuracy of the conclusion at which 
they have arrived. 


These remarks are illustrated by three 
trials, told at considerable length, which will 
repay the attention not only of legal but 
of historical students. The method adopted 
by a nation in the research of truth in its 
judicial investigations is, of course, inti- 
mately connected with all its modes of 
thought. It springs from them, and in turn 
fixes them and gives them intensity. Thus, 
the modes of thought in French judicial in- 
vestigation reappear in French historical 
investigation. And both the strength and 
the weakness of these modes of thought are 
seen more clearly in the former than in the 
latter case, because the events of the former 
are contemporary, and the conclusions de- 
finite. Take any popular French historical 
work—the book, for instance, now in the 
hands of every one, Renan’s ‘Vie de 
Jésus ”’"—and ‘‘ The Case of the Monk Léo- 
tade’’ at the end of this volume will form a 
curious commentary on it. The judicial 
authorities in that case and Renan exhibit 
the same modes of thought; the same un- 
willingness to keep their judgment in abey- 
ance; the same habit of framing almost at 
the outset a theory which ultimately 
becomes the criterion by which subsequent 
statements are admitted as true, or rejected 
as false. 

The pages on ‘‘ Appeal in Criminal Cases” 
will derive additional interest from the dis- 
cussions of this session in Parliament on the 
subject. At present, in a criminal case, a 
verdict w the facts is conclusive. Buta 
method of reconsidering convictions, in cases 
where the judge is dissatisfied, or fresh evi- 
dence has come out after the trial, has grown 
up out of the exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive of mercy through the Home warts. 
who institutes such inquiries as he thi 
proper. 

The procedure is altogether informal. There is 
no open court, no examination of witnesses, no 
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pleading of counsel on either side, and there is 
not even any parliamentary supervision. In 
almost every other instance every minister is re- 
sponsible for the advice which he gives to the 
sovereign; but this case forms in practice an ex- 
ception. 

This system has been long felt to be un- 
satisfactory; and from time to time cases arise 
which bring its anomalous character into full 
light. The case of Thomas Smethurst, which 
will be found related in this volume, was one; 
and the recent case of Jessie McLachlan is 
another still stronger. The evil is clear; but 
the cure is not so obvious. It has been pro- 
posed to give the right of moving for a new 
trial in criminal as in civil cases; but the 
result of this would be practically to transfer 
the decision from the jury to the court which 
granted the new trial : for the latter ‘‘ would 
substantially predetermine the verdict of the 
second jury by the judgment passed on the 
verdict of the first.’”’ Another remedy pro- 
— is the creation of a court of appeal. 

ut to this there are two grave objections— 
first, delay would be caused by appeal in 
every case of importance; and, secondly, the 
sense of responsibility on the part of juries 
would be greatly diminished. 

These considerations point to some modifi- 
cation of the present arrangement as the best 
remedy. The great art of constitutional 
administration is to retain existing forms, 
moulding them to suit new wants. And this 
maxim especially applies when we know 
exactly where the shoe pinches, as we know 
here the advantages and the faults of the 
jurisdiction of the Home Secretary. 

The true remedy for this state of things would 
be to constitute a court of law charged with the 
duty of doing openly and judicially what the 
Home Secretary at present does in secret. It 
might be enacted that, if it appeared to the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department that, after the 
conviction of any person for any crime, new evi- 
dence or new reasons to doubt the truth or 
accuracy of the evidence actually given had been 
discovered, or if the judge who tried the cause 
were dissatisfied with the verdict, the Home 
Secretary might call together a court, to be com- 
posed of the judge who tried the cause, one 
other judge, and the Home Secretary himself, 
who should call before them any witnesses they 

leased, and examine both them and the prisoner 
(if they thought fit) in open court ; ook also, if 
they thought fit, hear arguments by counsel, 
and finally deliver judgment, either confirming, 
quashing, or varying the verdict of the jury as 
they thought pase In order to protect the 
constitutional authority of the jury, it would be 
necessary to provide expressly, as a condition 
pene to the summoning of the court, that the 
retary of State should certify that new evidence 
had been discovered, or that the judge should 
certify that he was dissatisfied with the verdict. 
In this way, the prerogative of mercy would be 
confined to its proper function, that of mitigating 
the severity of punishment in particular cases. 
The absurdity of pardoning guilt on the ground 
of innocence would be done away with, and the 
public would know, in a definite authoritative 
form, on what grounds the verdict of a jury was 
overruled, 

Tn conclusion, we must say Mr. Stephen 
deserves the gratitude of those members of 
his profession who practice in criminal 
courts. For many reasons, this branch of 

ractice is unduly looked down upon. 

othing tends more to raise it than an 
attempt like this to point out the con- 
nection between the principles of criminal 
administration and the ‘‘ broad principles of 
morality and politics,” and to throw light 
from observations made in the actual prac- 
tice of criminal law on the most interesting 
and sacred subjects of human thought. 
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Rvusstan Pamputers on PoranDd :—La Russie 
et ses Adversaires. Par un Frangais, Ami de la 
Russie. (St. Petersburg.)—The Polish Question ; 
or, an Appeal to the good sense of Englishmen. 
By a Russian. (St. Petersburg.)—Le Pologne, 
et la Cause de i’ Ordre. res.) Tae above 
pamphlets, partly reprinted in ndépendance, 
the Sal and other more or less Russian papers, 
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deserve all the more attention, as, in the present 
juncture of affairs, they indicate better than all the | 
diplomatic replies what is the Russian view of the 
Polish question, and of the way to settle it. The 
first writer simply advises Russia to treat Poland as 
“England treated Ireland, France Alsace, Loth- 
ringen, &.:” that is — no special adminis- 
tration, but common legislation, common official 
language ; and, in schools and _ institu- 
tions belonging to the State, instruction only 
in Russian. If the threats of the revolution 
are not treated with utter er ger: te nay, if con- 
cessions should be made and half-measures taken 
—then, the writer opines, “one of the finest 
jewels of the Imperial Crown would for a long 
time to come be dimmed by the breath of the 
serpent of discord ””—which fine simile we remember 
to have heard before.—The second of the pamphlets 
is directed more especially to Englishmen, who 
are entreated to distinguish between the unfounded 
claims of the Poles upon the western Russian 
provinces (Lithuania, White Russia, the Ukraine), 
and the wish of al/ parties to see them enjoying 
their autonomy and their religious and civil liber- 
ties. The author regrets to find that there is so 
little said and written in England from the 
Russian point of view. All that England 
knows of the pending question is, he says, merely 
what Polish refugees tell her. He is not, he 
says, a > and defender of military despotism 
himself; in fact, its last upholder in Russia was 
the late Emperor Nicolas. He is an admirer 
of the reforms of Alexander II., whose liberal 
measures he enumerates in extenso, in order to 
show that, under him, Poland would not have to 
bear a despotic régime. All Russia is adverse, 
he asserts, to anything of the kind, since it 
would be sure to react on herself and hinder 
her own liberal progress. The ‘ supposed cruel- 
ties of Russian troops in Poland” are “ gross 
exaggerations on the part of the Poles and 
their organs.” In fact, the Polish nobility in 
White Russia and the Ukraine have, he contends, 
to thank only the government if they have not 
been slain as yet by the peasants, as was the 
case in Galicia in 1812. The Poles have 
no right whatever to those provinces for which 
they now clamour: for, although Poland had 
conquered them in 1569, and had inundated 
them with Polish nobility and Polish colonists, 
yet the populace itself had remained Russian at 
heart; and if, after Russia had regained these 
provinces, Polish influence still kept paramount, 
this is to be ascribed to the clemency of the 
government, who had allowed the rights of the 
Polish proprietors over their serfs to hold good. 
This was the reason that, since the divisions of 
Poland from 1772, ’93, and ’95 up to 1861, an 
innumerable Russian population had been ruled 
by a Polish and Roman Catholic minority. The 
abolition of serfdom in 1861 has put a stop to 
this state of things, and the rural population has 
been emancipated from the Polish nationality, 
represented by a few landowners exclusively. 
The Poles, who now see that they have lost their 
influence on the six millions of Russians and the 
two millions of Lettes who live in the western 
provinces of Russia, try to reconquer now 
these provinces politically ; and this, the author 
concludes, is the only reason why the Poles 
have risen against the Russian government 
at the very moment when this latter had bestowed 
freedom on its own subjects. According to this 
Anglo-Russian’s statistics, hardly the tenth part 
of the population in the ten provinces which 
are now claimed as a Polish inheritance is Polish. 
An aristocratic minority—this is, in short, the 
author’s notion— endeavours to re-enslave the 
bulk of the population now set at liberty by 
Russia.” The third and last pamphlet, which is 
supposed to be written by one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Polish emigration—by a Polish 
statesman of high standing in fact—cautions the 
world against the danger that might arise if what 
now in Poland and the western provinces 
should become contagious and spread over the 
whole of Europe. 

Cobbett’s Legacy to Lords: being Six Lectures 
on the History of Taxation and Debt in England. 
To which is added a Scheme of Substitution 
Jor Taxes. By William Cobbett. (H. J. 
Tresidder. Pp. 162.) — Tux “ Legacy to Lords ” 
was conceived and partly written by the elder 
Cobbett in 1835. “I have long promised,” he 
says in the “ Political Register,” “a poor man’s 
Bible; it is half done. I have promised a legacy 
to Lords, which is to appear by the Feast of Saint 
Michael, old style; and this legacy to Lords will, 
I think, up very well my miscellaneous 


library.” He died, however, on the 18th June; 


Cobbett), as his executor, to bring it out.” A 
chancery suit, however, postponed its appearance ; 
and through “ twenty-eight years spent in a sea of 
trouble, during all which the day of this publica- 
tion,” says Mr. Cobbett, “has been to me what 
those aquatic people the New Zealanders call 
their ‘swimming hope;’ and, considering its 
importance and merit, I may also say I have 
swum with the matter itself like Cesar, his roll 
of Commentaries in his mouth, when he thought 
all was lost but that.’ The title of the opening 
lecture, “‘ What is a lord?” smacks of the elder 
Cobbett ; and, occasionally, in the text, we come 
across a sentence showing his point and vigour. 
The “Scheme for Substitution of Taxes” the 
younger Cobbett says is entirely his; but it 
would have been more satisfactory had he told as 
plainly what parts of the rest of the book were 
the father’s and what the son’s. The titles of the 
various lectures are: “ What were the feudal 
lords?” ‘When did the feudal system end?” 
‘When did taxation begin?” ‘“ When did the 
debt begin?” and “Who were the murderers of 
King Charles I. ?” 

Work for All; or, Patty Grumbler aud her 
Grandchild. The Sister Guardian. Brave Bessie; 
or, the Epiphany Lesson. By C. E. B., Author 
of “ Amy’s Watchword,” &c. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday. 1863,)—Tuk& story is somewhat 
like Mrs. Gaskell’s beautiful one of ‘“ Libbie 
Marsh’s Three Eras,” which now and again, 
though unseen for ten years, comes back to 
one’s mind as bright and fresh as ever, cheering 
one in troubles, and on to helpful-work. But the 
authoress, less of an artist and less true to nature 
than the charming writer who has created our 
Victorian Manchester life for all time, has not 


her school, making her wilful girl break her leg 
and her ribs, suffer amputation, and die, because 
she wouldn’t be confirmed, and would go out for 
a holiday-trip on Sunday, It is quite a pity that 
so good a story should be spoilt by this and other 
little bits of superstition, Why not have brought 
Sarah Dallas round to a right heart and Lizzie 
Reed, by some other incident or accident less 
than the catastrophe of death, and one more suited 
to her sin, or bit of temper rather? Now, do try 
this, C. E. B., whoever you may be. Keep your 
storm of death for your criminals; temper the 
blast to your sinners of smaller sins. The book 
is so good and so likely to be useful that it is sure 
to reach a second edition; then pray alter this 
blemish, and some little faults of expression—like 
“such a woman as er [the one] she was goin 
to,” “she is so particular who [whom] I go with,’ 
“the table and dresser were subject [ed] to sundry 
scrubbings,” &. The last story of Brave Little 
Bessie being encouraged to go and fetch the 
Doctor one snowy night to her fevered mother, by 
recollecting what she had been told about the star 
guiding the Wise Men of the East, is just one of 
those that would catch a child’s fancy and make 
her look for her star in little troubles. The 
middle story we have been frightened from reading 
by the expression of the youth at the harmonium 
in the wood-cut prefixed. 

The Prayer- Book Unveiled is the Light of Christ ; 
or, Unity without Liturgical Revision. Letters 
Sor Nonconformists, expository of the Church's 
Teaching, ¥c., addressed to the Rev. T. Binney. 
By the Rev. R. Aitken, Incumbent of Pendeen, 
Cornwall. (Macintosh. Pp. 353.)—Tu1s volume 
treats of such subjects as the “ Will of God, the Law 
of Christian Conduct,” “the Revision of the 
Liturgy,” “ Regeneration exposed in the Light of 
Christ and the Word,” “the Teaching of the 
Sacraments,” &c.; and the general spirit of the 
book may be gathered from the following passage : 
“We must not come before God as men who have 
been grievously wronged, demanding our rights ; 
but as those who have done wrong, entreating him, 
in his great mercy, to put us right. Beyond all 
question there have been, and there are, grievous 
faults on the side of Nonconformists as well as on 
the side of the Church. Both parties must be 
brought to see wherein they have erred, and both 
parties must humble themselves before God — 
that they have sinned against him, against his 
truth, against the spirit and precepts of Christ, 
and against each other; and if, through God’s 
mercy, and 7 his grace, such a state of mind can 
be induced, there will be no difficulty which can- 
not be surmounted—restoring Christian unity.” 

Holy Women of Old. By Maryanne Parrot, 
Author of “ May Chumleigh,” “Scripture Stories,” 
“ The Jew,” &c. (Macintosh. Pp. 244.)—Amone 
“the holy women of old” our author includes 
“the first mother,” “the mother of the chosen 
race,” “Jacob’s mother” and “ Jacob’s wives,” 
“ the mother of Moses,’’ and “the Virgin Mother.” 





and “it then deyolyed on me (the younger 
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“ These simple records of the lives of ‘ Holy Women 
of Old’ are intended chiefly for the use of those 
who are engaged in the important and deeply 
interesting work of conducting Mothers’ Meetings ; 
the want of suitable books to read on such occa- 
sions is often complained of, and it has been the 
object of the writer to assist in the supply of that 
want.” The stories are written in a devout spirit. 
The book, however, closes with “A woman of old 
who was not holy,” which leaves on the mind 
much the same impression that a piece of music 
does by ending otherwise than in the key-note. 
Unity is thus sacrificed to variety. 

Goethe's Theaterleitung in Dresden. In Episoden 
und Urkunden. By Ernst Pasqué. Two Volumes. 
(Leipsic: Weber.)—Txis is a valuable con- 
tribution to the life of Goethe, whom we here, for 
the first time, have the amplest opportunity of 
observing in the midst of the sorrows and joys 
connected with his management of the Weimar 
stage, between the years 1791 to1817. A short 
chronological history of the Weimar Theatre up 
to the beginning of 1791 forms the introduction to 
the book. Stress is laid upon the circumstance 
that the first German operettas took their rise 
here, and that the first German opera (Wieland’s 
“ Alceste”) was performed on this stage. From 
1791 dates Goethe’s regular administration and 
management of the “Weimar Court-Theatre,” 
as which it had constituted itself already in 1757. 
We follow the great master in the maze of corres- 
pondences—by the hand of Kirms—with willing 
and unwilling, first-rate and tenth-rate, capable 
and stupid actors and actresses; and his diplo- 
matic, cautious, yet very decided manner of deal- 
ing with these difficile ladies and gentlemen is 
very amusing, though it must have been any- 
thing but sport to Goethe himself. They were, 
however, not capricious people who irritated him 
most—his grief in losing Christine Neumann 
Becker (Euphrosyne), an unrivalled actress, by 
an untimely death, was deep and lasting; no 
less did Iffland’s breaking away from his fixed 
engagements pain him seriously. How, after a 
long series of trials, he was at last driven to resign 
his post by Miss Jagemann’s impertinences and 
intrigues, is one of the most characteristic pas- 
sages both in the book and the poet’s life. An 
appendix gives an account of the musicians be- 
tween 1756-1832, from Joh. Ernst Bach to J. Nep. 
Hummel. It further contains an Alphabetical 
Index to the Personnel, 269 in number, from the 
1st of January of 1784 to 1832, and a chronological 
register of the !‘Guest Performances” from 1754 to 
1817, besides a contribution to the biography of 
Corona Schréter, and a history of the much- 
praised and much-blamed Wieland “* Schweizer 
Alceste.” A full, general index, both of persons 
and matters, concludes the whole. The k is 
highly entertaining and instructive ; and, asa con- 
tribution to the history of the “ Golden Time” of 
the Weimar stage, ate oh Goethe’s direction, it is 
most invaluable. 

Annuario Pontifico, (Rome, 1863.)— We shall 
not be expected to “ review’ this work; but we 
intend to give our readers a few extracts from its 
pages, and thereby endeavour to show that it is a 
most interesting contribution to ecclesiastical 
history and statistics. At the head of the entire 
Roman Catholic hierarchy stands Rome, whose 
bishop has the titles of Representative of Christ, 
Successor to the Prince of the Apostles, Pontifex 
Maximus of the General Church, Patriarch of the 
Occident, Primas of Italy, Archbishop and Metro- 
politan of the Roman Province, Sovereign of the 
Secular Government of the Roman Church. Next 
to him stands the College of the Cardinals, as Col- 
laterals and Coadjutors of the Supreme Pontifex. 
It consists of six cardinal-bishops, fifty cardinal- 
priests, and fourteen cardinal-deacons, but num- 
bers at present only fifty-eight members. There 
are five Patriarchates of the Oriental Ritus with 

atriarchal jurisdiction—viz., three in Antiochia 
or the Melchites, Maronites, and Syrians, one in 
Babylon for the Chaldeans, one in Cilicia for the 
Armenians. There are, further, seven patriarchates 
of the Latin Ritus—viz., Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antiochia, Jerusalem, Venice, West India, 
and Lisbon. There are 176 archbishoprics ; of 
the 131 belonging to the Latin Rite, twelve are 
dependent directly from the Roman Patriarchate, 
119 of these sees are endowed with church- 
provinces, There are 694 bishoprics—640 of 
Latin, fifty-four of Oriental Rites. At this 
moment there are filled 646 bishoprics, with 
residence. Besides these, there are 234 titular 
bishoprics—i.e., in partibus infidelium; so that 
the total of the prelates forming the 
Hierarchy amounts to 980. The apostolical vica- 
riates, the de ions, and prefectures in all 
the parts of the world stand, as is well known, 
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under the Congregatio de Propagandd fide in 
Rome. The number of vicariates is one hundred, 
of delegations five, of prefectures twenty, ten of 
which were first founded by the present Pope, who 
has also raised nine archbishoprics to metropolitan 
churches, and has created four new archbishoprics 
and thirty-five bishoprics, chiefly in England, 
Holland, and America. In Europe the Propa- 
ganda has the administration of the vicariate of 
the Oscanian Duchies, through the Nuntius at 
Munich —of North Germany and Denmark, 
through the Bishop of Osnabriick; it further 
administers Saxony, with Misnia and Lusatia, 
Luxenburg, Roman - Graubunten, Tessin, Scot- 
land (three vicariates), Sweden, Herzegovina, 
Wallachia, Bosnia, Constantinople, Sofia, Greece, 
Gibraltar. The rest are spread over the 
whole of Asia, Africa (22), America, 
Oceania (8). The oldest of living cardinals 
is the Cardinal- Priest Antonio Tosti, the 
Finance-Minister of Gregory XVI., now eighty- 
seven years of age; the youngest member of the 
College is the Cardinal-Deacon Ferreti, forty-six 
years old. The sum-total of the ages of the pre- 
sent fifty-eight cardinals amounts to 3803 years, 
which would “give an average of sixty-five years. 
The greatest number of cardinals belong to Roman 
patrician families and the nobility of the States of 
the Church ; a few tothe Neapolitan nobility and 
that of Tuscany and Sardinia ; Genoa, Piedmont, 
and Lombardy are entirely unrepresented. Of 
foreigners, there are now members of the College : 
six Frenchmen, four Germans, three Spaniards, two 
Hungarians, one Englishman, one Portuguese, 
and one Belgian. Not one member of a reigning 
family at this moment belongs to it. ‘hese 
are a few of the curious facts contained in the 
book before us :—a carefully-compiled ecclesiastical 
Almanach de Gotha, which will be hardly less 
interesting to posterity than it is to our own 
generation. 


Messe 42 Voiv. Op.129. Par J. L. Ellerton. 
(Schott & Co. Pp. 39.)—TuIs work must have 
been written, we presume, as service-music, and is, 
accordingly, to be judged with reference to its 
meg purpose. No composer would, except 
or the sake of testing his power of working under 
difficulties, voluntarily choose to write under such 
narrow conditions, using only a two-voice chorus 
with organ accompaniment. But there must be 
convent-music ; and, in the handling of old forms 
and expression of old sentiments with such limited 
means, there is abundant scope for showing inven- 
tion and artistic resource. hen these are not 
wanting, the very restriction serves to bring out 
the power of the simple elements of music. In- 
stance Gliick’s writing in this style—the priest- 
esses’ choruses in thé “ Iphigenia.” What stateli- 
ness and force, as well as beauty, there is in those 
simple strains! Mr. Ellerton’s “Mass” bears 
tokens of very careful work. Here and there one 
notes an elaboration which rivals, though the 
7 is entirely distinct, the minute workmanship 
Spohr. In general character, however, it is 
free, graceful, and melodious. The phrasing and 
modulation are purely vocal—a quality always pre- 
cious, and never more so than in music meant to be 
uttered by theaverage voices ofnunsorpensionnaires. 
iginality in treating a subject so worn as the 
Christian ritual is scarcely to be hoped for. That 
eo many hundreds of Credos can be written, not 
echoes one of the other, is one of the proofs of the 
infinite variability of musical form. A short set- 
ting of a text, much of which is mere dogmatic 
formula, must be considered rather as a piece of 
musical elocution than as pure music. What con- 
ceivable expression, for instance, can be put into, 
or got out of, such words as “ Qui ex Patre Filio- 
que procedit”? Keeping this qualification in 
view, Mr. Ellerton’s church-music will bear com- 
— with the best products of the vocal, as 
istinct from the expressional, school. 


Pensée pottique pour le Piano. Par Albert 
Lowe. (Ewer & Co. Pp. 5.)—Ir is a dan- 
gerous thing for a writer to write himself down 
poet. The claim, however modestly put, to the 
sacred laurel rather tends to stimulate criticism. 
This little piece, perhaps, would be better under 
another title. Its melody is bright and suave, and 
its movement unconstrained. It affects no depth 
of sentiment, but is a refined and neatly-finished 
piece of writing. The least scrap of original work 
is worth more than a volume of the fantasia 
manufacture which loads the counters of the 
music-publishers. In this sense even a bagateile 
like this of Mr. Lowe’s deserves, in its kind, 
recognition. 

Siz Characteristic Pieces for the Piano- . 
Dedicated to - Com f b 
Y. Ravnkilde, (Chappell & Co, Pp. 26.)\—Tuesxz 














little pieces belong to the class of “ Lieder éhne 
Worte.” What e!se their author has written we 
know not; but, if his work of a more serious 
kind is up to a corresponding level of goodness, he 
must be a man of genius. The amount of thought, 
invention, and fancy here shown entitles him to 
a place in the same rank with Stephen Heller. 
His writing has, at the same time, in it much of 
the lightsome gaiety of Mendelssohn’s best 
“Lieder,” with not a little of their pathos. 
No. 3 of the set, “ An Old Love-Song,”’ is a sweet 
little melody, most captivating in its simplicity, 
very tender and expressive. No 1, “ In the Woods 
at Night,’ is an allegro giocoso rendering of the 
topic, fresh and tuneful. ‘Tune, indeed, that first 
element of music, there is here without stint. In 


| every number the melodic thought is clear and 
and 


satisfying. Any pianist who has not yet made 
Herr Ravnkilde’s acquaintance, will, we are sure, 
find it an advantage to have been introduced to 
him. 

The Sussex Chant-Book. <A Selection of Single 
and Double Chants, &c., including those used at 
the Parish Church of St. Mary the Virgin, East- 
bourne. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 
Pp. 31.)—Tue plea for this chant-book, as 
given in the preface, is the difficulty of finding 
a book giving a full collection of the best 
standard chants of the last two*centuries, and not 
disproportionately crowded with the compara- 
tively valueless compositions of the compilers or 
other unknown people. This complaint is 
reasonable enough; and Mr. Chambers’s collection 
seems to meet it as well as could be desired. 
The chants in his book are of the solid, firm 
style, proper to the purpose for which they are 
used. The wayward, freakish scraps of music with 
which indiscreet organists so often entertain 
their congregations, to the ruin of all effective 
singing, are not to be found here. We miss one 
or two thoroughly good chants—Purcell in D., 
for instance, which should be known to every 
congregation; but a “selection” must have its 
limits, and is a thing about which no two people 
would agree exactly. The book contains, rightly 
we think, no Gregorians. The chants so called 
are, for the most part, mock-antiques, liked more 
for the pretty associations suggested by the name 
than for any other reason. 

The Musical Herald. A Journal of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. Vol. I. Pp. 192. (B. 
Blake.)—AN excellent three-and-sixpennyworth, 
meant, evidently, to serve as a collection of what 
may be called the simple household music of the 
country, but containing things which show that 
the compilers have taken some pains to go to less 
familiar sources for their materials. One is glad 
to see pages of a penny periodical occupied with 
the music of Henry Purcell. This volume has 
got one of his pleasantest songs, “ What shall I do 
to show how much I love her?”—a ditty too 
pretty to be shelved. The book is well printed: 
good bold type and stout paper. 


The Natural History Review: A Quarterly 
Journal of Biological Science. Part XI. 
July, 1863. (Williams and Norgate. Pp. 323- 
478.)—Tuis number of this most valued journal 
—which stands highest among those dealing with 
natural history subjects—will commend itself to 
all readers, more especially on account of the com- 
plete manner in which the circumstances connected 
with the famous cause célébre of Abbeville are 
detailed. In addition to this we have reviews— 
we had almost said abstracts, so carefully are they 
prepared—on Dr. Carpenter’s book on the Fora- 
minifera, Professor Agassiz’s contributions to the 
Natural History of tbe United States of America, 
Professor Huxley’s “Man's Place in Nature,” “The 
Naturalist on the Amazons,” and others. The ori- 
ginal articles are contributed by Professér Wyville 
Thomson, and Mr. Lubbock, the latter of whom 
gives an interesting account of a visit to the 
ancient shell-mounds of Scotland. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry. By Henry Watts» 
F.C.8., Editor of the “Journal of the Chemical 
Society.” Part V.forJuly. (Longman.)—Tuis part 
embraces from “Carbon” to “ Chyle,” and is quite 
worthy of its predecessors, of which we have only 
been able to speak in terms of unqualified praise. 
Chemists, doubtless, will congratulate themselves 
upon the fact that it has been determined, in 
order to deal with the subject worthily, to extend 
the work to 4000 pages instead of 3000—-3000 

es being found, as we read, “too narrow to 
include the vast and continually-increasing store 
of facts with which the science of chemistry is en- 
riched.” Surely chemistry is not the only science 
which advances! May this dictionary be sugges- 
tive, and serve, as it is worthy of doing, for a 
model to others ! 
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The Popular Science Review. Edited by James 
Samuelson. No. 8. July. (Hardwicke. Pp. 451- 
592.) — In this number, the late editor, Mr. 
Samuelson, who has conducted the journal 
from its commencement in such an entirely 
satisfactory manner, bids farewell to his readers, 
and resigns in favour of Dr. Lawson, professor 
of physiology in Queen’s College, Birmingham. 
Among the most interesting articles we may men- 
tion those by Professor Ansted on the Physical 
Geography of the Ionian Isles, Mr. Gosse on 
the History of the Rotifera, Professor Buchanan 
on the Morphology of the Small Periwinkle, and 
that on British Jungermannie contributed by Miss 
Plues ; nor must we omit to mention Mr. Hogg’s 
paper on Colour-Blindness. Those on the Anti- 
quity of Man and on the Telescope are of less than 
ordinary merit. The Scientific Summary is, as 
usual, full and valuable. 


S. Anselmi, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, “ Cur 
Deus Homo?’ Libri Duo. (Williams and 
Norgate. Pp. 176.)—A clear and handy edition, 
price eighteenpence, of St. Anselm’s famous 
dialogue, which may be in request in these days 
of revived theological speculation. 


Bevilkerung des Russischen Kaiserreichs in den 
wichtigsten statistischen Verdhlinissen dargestellt. 
| A. vy. Buschen (Gotha: Perthes.)—Tuis work, 
which forms part of a statistical series, in which 
the populations of Austria, France, Spain, and 
Portugal have been treated separately already, 
receives a special interest from the fact that the 
author, a member of the Statistical Central Com- 
mittee of St. Petersburg, has here embodied the 
only remnant of the great bulk of the Society’s 
official papers which perished last year in the 
flames. ‘The several paragraphs treat of the differ- 
ence of race, the numbers of the respective popula- 
tions, the division of the population according to 
the places of habitation, as vel as to sex, marriages, 
births,mortality, increase and decrease, differences of 
rank, religion, &c. Six little maps follow, showing 
the habitations of the Poles, the density of popu- 
lation, the proportion of the town-populations, 
the sexes, the marriages, the births, legal and 
illegal, the mortality, the “ Government-peasants,”’ 
the “ Apanage-peasants,” the serfs and their 
proportion to the general population, Non-Chris- 
tians and Greek Christians, and their relative 
numbers. Of special interest will be found 
the historical observations respecting the “ Little 
Russians,”’ who originally formed principalities of 
their own, until in 1387 the formal union of 
* Little Russia” and Lithuania with Poland took 
place. 300 years later, after many and hard fights, 
Russia regained her ancient provinces, “ Small, 
White, and Black Russia.” In the two former 
(embracing the districts of Witebsk, Mohilew, 
Minsk, Kijew, Wolhynia, Podolia) there are now 
77,443 “Great Russians,” 3,117,356 ‘‘ Small 
Russians,” 1,801,953 “ White Russians,” 419,260 
Russians of no particular designation, 254,950 
Lithuanians, 667,276 Jews, and 674,144 Poles—so 


that only about one-fifth of the population is 
really Polish. The book is well-timed and care- 
fully compiled. 


Hercule et Cacus : Etude de Mythologie comparée. 
Par Michel Bréal. (Paris; Durand.)—WirH as 
thorough a knowledge of his subject as his own 
earnest application to it and the results of recent 
investigations by eminent masters could have fur- 
nished to the young author, he happily unites the 
rare gift of being able to write. His work, which 
contains nothing absolutely new, will prove one of 
the most accurate and most pleasing guides on the 
grand field indicated in the title. Advancing step 
by step, it masters and groups in the most lucid 
and orderly manner its vast materials. The 
introduction treats of myths in general, of the 
school of Kreuzer, of the Veda, and of the new light 
it has shed upon the whole subject. The “ Myth 
of Cacus” is only chosen as an instance, as it 
were, of growth, development, and ramification of 
myths. An enumeration of the eleven paragraphs 
into which the work is divided may suffice to show 
its rich contents :—1. On the Primitive Character 
of the Latin Mythology and its Transformation ; 
2. The Latin Legend—Sancus and Cocius; 3. 
The Greek Fable—Heracles and Geryon; 4. The 
Vedic Mythology compared with the Greek 
Mythology ; 5. The Indian Mythus—Indra and 
Vritra ; 6. Formation of the Fable ; 7. The Iranian 
Mythus—Ormuzd and Ahriman; 8. The Ger- 
manic Mythus; 9. Alteration of the Mythus 
with Greeks and Hindus; 10. The Fable of 
Hercules and Cacus in the Mneid ; 11. Résumé. 
We recommend this book, which has met with 
the warmest reception in France and Germany, 
most emphatically to our readers, and hope to see 
it soon transl by a competent English scholar, 
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rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for persons 
who have little time to study or are their own in- 
structors. By M. Velazquez de la Cadena, New 
Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. 12mo., 
pp. Viiii—139, Triibner. 2s. 6d. 

VireiL. J.iterally Translated into English Prose. By 
Davidson. With Notes, Index, &c. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Alian §& Co. 2s. 6d. 

Watton (Izaak) and Corron (Charles). Complete 
Angler. With Portraits. (Bell and Daldy’s Pocket 
Volumes). 18mo., sd., pp. xvi—304. Bell and Daldy. 

WuateE -y (Richard, D.D.) Condition of a Church Mili- 
tant. A Charge. 8vo.,sd. Parker and Son. 1s, 

WILSON (Professor). Noctes Ambrosianz. New Edi- 
tion, in Four Volumes. Volume I. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxvili--384. Blackwoods. 

Wins.ow (Octavius, D.D.) Divine Realities ; or, Spiri- 
tual Reflections for the Saint and Sinner. ‘Third Tnou- 
sand. 18mo. J. F. Shaw. 





JUST READY. 


ApvaAms’s Four "Atigcorises. Cheap Edition. 18mo, 
Rivingtons. Each: sd., 9d; cl. Ip., 1s. 

AbDVENTURES (The) of Hajji Baba. New Edition. 12mo., 
bds. Routledge. 2s. 

ASHWELL (Rev. A. R.) God in his Work and Nature. 
Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. Skeffington. 3s. 

Brapsaaw’s Intustratep HANDBOOKS: FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND. New Editions, Sq. Adams, 
Each 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S NOTES FOR TRAVELLERS IN THB TYROL. 
Sq. Adams. Each 2s. 6d. 

Brapsnaw’s Turoven Route Great BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Four Sections, New Edition, Sq. Adams. 
Each ls, 

Coorer (J. F.) Homeward Bound. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo., sd. Routledge. 1s. 

Cream or A Lire (The). By a Man of the World. 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo. Bentley. 31s. Gd. 

FAMILIAR DIALOGUES IN JAPANESE. With Transla- . 
tion. 8svo. Triibner. 5s. 

Guturie (Rev. Thomas). City: its Sins and Sorrows, 
New Edition. 18mo., sd. Houlston. 64d. 

Harporp (Rev. J. B.) Glossary of Navigation. Cr. 
8vo. Bilackwoods. 6s. 

Hoop (Thomas). A Disputed Inheritance. Post 8vo. 
Low. 10s. 6d, 

Limerick (Rev. J.) Lectures on the Epistles, for every 
Sunday. Cr. 8vo. Hamilton. 5s. 

MANUAL OF Britisnu Rurau Sports. By “ Stone- 
henge.” Sixth Edition, Feap. 8vo, Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Surewspury (Rev. W.) Notes on Ezekiel. Cr. 8vo, 
Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

Sowersy’s Enecuisu Botany. Third Edition. Vol.1, 
Roy. 8vo. Hardwicke. 38s. 

Wi son (Rev. J.) Index to the Acts of the Scottish 
General Assembly. Cr. 8vo. Blackwoods. 5s. 








MISCELLANEA. 


ROM its foundation in 1753 to the 31st of 

March, 1863, the sum of £3,339,177 has been 
expended upon the maintenance and collections of 
the British Museum. The number of visitors 
to the general collections at various periods of ten 
years apart will serve to show the progress of the 
institution. In 1805 the visitors were 11,989; in 
1815, 34,409; in 1825, 127,643; in 1835, 
289,104; in 1845, 685,614; in 1851 (the Exhibi- 
tion year), 2,527,216 ; in 1862 (the International 








Exhibition year), 895,077, 
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Tux elevation of Mr. Monckton Milnes to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Houghton is an 
event of which literature, among other interests, 
has aright to take cognisance. Besides being a 
man of wealth, and of numerous social and politi- 
cal connexions of the kind befitting a peer, Mr. 
Milnes has long had an honourable position as a 
real man of letters, interested in literary matters 
not merely as an amateur but as a working author. 
He has been a contributor to our periodicals ; he 
has given to the world, at different times, several 
volumes of poems; and his “Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains of John Keats,” published in 
1848, is the one recognised biography of the great 


t. 

P BY the death of the Marquis of Normanby at 
the age of sixty-six the country has lost a peer 
and a politician who was also, at one time, and in 
a certain way, an author. In his early life he 
wrote one or two fashionable novels, now forgotten. 
His political life took a crook about the year 1849, 
when he was ambassador at Paris, and when 
France was a republic. Till then he had ranked 
as a Liberal peer; but at that time he conceived 
a strong personal disgust for continental Liberal- 
ism, and Italian Liberalism in particular. He 
willingly represented, and perhaps over-repre- 
sented, at Paris the then policy of the British 
government in Italian matters, which gave the 
French government to understand that, in fitting 
out their expedition for the suppression of the 
Roman government and the restoration of the 
Pope, they had the full sanction and approval 
of Great Britain. From that date onwards he 
became more and more the advocate of reaction 
and despotism, Papal and Bourbonist, in Italy ; 
and it is by his latest feats in this capacity that 
he will be longest remembered. 

Mr. W. Y. Setuar, Professor of Greek in the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, 
St. Andrew’s, has been unanimously elected Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the Uuiversity of Edin- 
burgh, in the place of Professor Pilans. 

r. Irvine of Hyde Park Square, who amassed 
a spiendid fortune in Australia, collected 237 
specimens of birds, twelve of mammals, four boxes 
of insects, and thirty-five varieties of eggs. These 
he wished to present to his native city, Carlisle ; 
but he made it a condition that the town should 
provide a museum to hold them. The council 
were wise enough not to accept an elephant 
without his keep, lest, like the poor man who won 
one in a raffle, they might find it a bad bargain. 
Other provincial towns treated the offer in the 
same way. “ At length,” says the Guardian, “ Mr. 
Irving, tired out by the apathy of provincial cor- 
porations, determined to distribute his curiosities 
amongst his friends, who have been calling upon 
him for the last few days to make their selections. 
Some of the specimens are very valuable, and it is 
said that the British Museum offered fifty guineas 
for one pair of ducks.” 

Tue public opening of the Alexandra Park, 
Muswell Hill, was celebrated on Thursday and 
Friday week with a horticultural show and an 
archery competition. On each day the grounds 
were well attended, At present much requires to 
be done to make the place attractive, if it is 
intended to enter into competition with the 
Crystal Palace at Norwood, which is now in its 
greatest beauty,a fairy-land of flowers, 

Saturpay last was Election-Saturday at Eton 
College—a day in the eyes of old Etonians 
scarcely less to be honoured than Speech-Day 
itself ; but modern innovations have shorn it of 
much of what gave it importance, and, amongst 
other things, have swept the speeches away by 
which the last Saturday in July was wont to be 
inaugurated. The attendance of the parents and 
friends of the 800 boys now in the school was 
quite as numerous on this occasion as usual, 
though the weather was far from D itera oh and 
the proceedings went off well. The chief attrac- 
tion of the day was the regatta, or procession of 
Eton boats on the Thames. The school broke up 
yesterday. The lower boys return on September 
23 ; the fifth form on September 24; and the sixth 
form on September 25, 

MeEssks. WALTON AND MaBERLY announce for 
publication in November the first part of a 
“ History of the World from the Earliest Records 
to the Present Time,” by Philip Smith, B.A., 
one of the Principal Contributors to the Diction- 
aries of Greek and Romun Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography—something on the plan of Sir 
Walter h’s “ History of the World,” “ con- 
densed enongh to keep the book within a 
reasonable size, but yet so full as to be free from 
the dry baldness of an epitome. ” 

Dr. Nrxon, who is now in England on leave of 
absence from his diocese, will formally resign the 





bishopric of Tasmania on the 19th of August. 
The gross income of the see is £1400 a-year— 
£1000 derived from colonial funds, and £400 
from the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund in London. 
The diocese at present is administered by some 
seventy clergymen, and includes Van Diemen’s 
Land and Norfolk Island, with an extent of 
27,000 square miles, and a population of about 
80,000. 

THE perforation of the Mont Cenis Tunnel is 
progressing most vigorously. The new machines, 
first introduced in 1861, worked, in the month of 
March of that year, a distance of 9 métres and 70 
centimétres. In April the figures rose to 17 
métres, 50 centimétres. The result of the whole 
year 1861 was 170 métres, 54 centimétres, in 209 
work-days. In 1862 the engines were so far im- 
proved as to be able to be worked for 325 days, 
during which a progress of 380 métres was achieved. 
It thus follows that the whole work, supposed at 
the outset to take five-and-twenty years, will be 
accomplished in much less than twelve. With 
respect to the cost, the métre does not exceed an 
outlay of 4000 lire, which, for the whole gallery— 
12,220 matresdong—will make about 50 millions. 
At the end of last year the gallery had reached the 
length of 2199 métres—i.e., 1274 métres on the 
side of Bardonnédre, and 925 on that of Mondane ; 
but on the latter only the ordinary instruments 
had hitherto been employed. 

Four great Boulevards will be inaugurated in 
Paris on the 12th of August—viz., the Boulevard 
Latour Maubourg, Boulevard Passy, Boulevard 
Beaujon, and the right river-side of the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol. 

THE annual and solemn sitting of the French 
Academy, which took place last week, was pre- 
sided over by St. Mare Girardin, as Director. He 
was assisted by Prince Albert de Broglie, Chan- 
cellor, and M. Villemain, Perpetual Secretary. 
The report was presented by M. Villemain, 
and the discourse of the Prix Monthyon was de- 
livered by St. Mare Girardin. The subject of the 
prize-poem was “ La France dans l’extréme Orient.” 
The successful candidate was M. V. de Bornier. 
The prize for eloquence, the subject of which was 
“Etude littéraire sur le Génie et les Ecrits du 
Cardinal de Retz,” was divided between M. 
Topin and M, Michon. The annual meeting of 
the Académie des Inscriptions took place on the 
the 3lst of July. On the 1st of August the five 
academies hold their joint meeting, on which 
occasion the great prize of 20,000 francs for two 
years will be awarded. 

GIRARDIN is, we hear, busy correcting the 
sheets of a book entitled ‘“ Question de Presse,” in 
which he has collected all the materials for the 
defence of his famous “ These” of the liberty of 
the press. Another more important volume will 
appear somewhat later, under the title “ Liberté 
de la Presse ”’—a collection of edicts, ordonnances, 
decrees, laws, arrétés, reports, exposés, &c., and 
verdicts given in the matter of the press, printing- 
offices and libraries in general, with a chronolo- 
gical list and an analytical register of all condem- 
nations pronounced up to 1863 for crimes and 
contraventions of “ printed thought.” 

Tur Journal de Genéve contains the following 
from a Paris correspondent :—* ‘ La Vie de César, 
par Louis Napoleon,’ is printing at this moment. 
There can be no further doubt about it ; and Iam 
in possession of information from the Imperial 
printing-office to the effect that a first impression, 
consisting of onghundred copies, has been struck off, 
in which the necessary alterations are being made 
at this time. Workmen have been selected for this 
purpose who have been employed in the office for 
many years; and they have been told that on the 
slightest indiscretion on their part they will lose 
their places. After the printing of each leaf in 
quarto every form is secured with three chains 
and three locks, the keys of which M. Petitin, 
the director of the printing-office, takes with him. 
As soon as the printing is completed, the sheets 
are taken into the emperor’s cabinet; then the 
collaborateurs set to work correcting the press, or 
altering such passages as the emperor wishes to 
see redone. You see that measures are pretty well 
taken against any information reaching forei 
papers—a subject of t dread with the 
author. The work, it is farther said, will appear 
in a few months, and in two editions—one 

rinted at the imperial printing-office, the other at 
lon,” 

An International Bird-Show, ‘ Exposition 
d’Oiseaux et Volatiles vivants de toutes Espéces, 
Francais et Etrangers,” will take place at Enghien, 
near Paris, from the 16th to the 81st of August 
next, 

At the ensuing Féte de )'Em & d 
innovation will be introduced. A brilliant Public 
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and gratuitous bal is to be given in the Palais 
d’Industrie, at which all Paris will be present. 

A new work by Cousin “On the Alexandrian 
Schools” is in preparation. 

A yew yolume by Ed. Fournier, entitled 
*Molitre au Thédtre et chez lui,” has left the 
press. 

Mer. Purantrer, the Archbishop of Nimes, is 
preparing a refutation of Renan’s “Vie de 
Jésua.” 

Butwer Lyrrton’s “Strange Story,” in French, 
forms the 580th to the 585th volumes of the “ Biblio- 
théque Choisie,” published at Naumburg. 

THE ninth volume of the “ Monuments de !’His- 
toire de France: a Catalogue of Sculptures, Paint- 
ings, and Engravings referring to the History of 
France and Frenchmen, from 1559-1589,” has just 
left the press. 

In an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Institute of France, held last week, M. Oppert 
has been declared the successful candidate for the 
great prize of the Emperor, awarded to M. Thiers 
two years ago. His unsuccessful rival was M. 
Mariette. 

Tur Prize Essay (Latin verse) for the Paris 
Lyceums will, we understand, have for its subject 
* Poland in the year 1863,” 

THE Director of the Imperial Printing-office in 
Paris has, through the intermission of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, been ordered to prepare a 
special printing-oflice for the use of the Abys- 
sinian Missionaries; and the casting of new 
type for the new establishment—to be taken 
from the Imperial types—is vigorously proceeded 
with. 

THE first volume of Moritz Carriére’s “ Art in 
its Relation to the Development of Human Culture 
and the Ideals of Humanity” has appeared. It 
embraces ‘“ Oriental Art” up to the Alexandrine 
period. Its special title is ‘ Beginnings of 
Culture: the ancient East in Religion, Poetry, 
and Art.” 

Tue “ Concilium Generale” of the Kénigsberg 
University have unanimously resolved to honour 
Dr. Moller, their eminent medical Professor,— 
whom the present Prussian Ministry have thought 
fit to prosecute on account of his political opinions, 
and even to prevent in the meantime from con- 
tinuing his scientific lectures at the Univer- 
sity,—with a “full and warm vote of con- 
fidence.” 

An “ Atlas for the Geography of Industry and 
Commerce,” by Professor Klun of Vienna and 
Dr. Lange in Leipsic, is in the course of prepara- 
tion. It is intended to be issued in five instal- 
ments, and is to consist of sixteen sheets. 

Unver the heading “ Gedichte yon Charles 
Kingsley, aus dem Englischen iibertragen von 
Karl Vollheim,” a recent number of the Deutsches 
Museum contained a considerable number of the 
Rector of Eyersley’s poems in German, which, we 
presume, were given as specimens of a translation 
of his collected poetical works. We will quote the 
first and last stanzas of ‘ The Sands of Dee,” and 
the first of the “ Three Fishermen ;”— 


*O Mary geh’ und treib’ das Vieh nach Haus, 
Und treib’ das Vieh nach Haus, 
Und treib’ das Vieh nach Haus 
Quer durch den Sand des Dee !” 
Der Westwind, feucht von Schaum, blies wild und graus, 
Und ganz allein ging sie. 
. . . . . . ry 
Sie ruderten durch den rollenden Gischt, 
Den grausen kriechenden Gischt, 
Den grausen kriechenden Gischt 
In ihr Grab am Meere sie : 
Doch hért mit ihrem Vieh sie noch wer fischt 
Durchziehn den Sand des Dee. 





Drei Fischer fuhren westwiirds ins Meer zum Zug, 
Ins Meer zum Zug, als die Sonne schwand ; 
Jeder dachte der Frau deren Herz fiir ihn schlug, 
Und die Kinder sahen ihnen nach vom Strand, 
Denn der Mann hat Last und die Frau hat Noth, 
Und wenig verdient sich, und mancher will Brodt 
Ob des Meeres Flut auch brandet. 


GREAT preparations are being made in Germany 
for the proper celebration of the anniversary of 
the Battle of Leipsic. The prominent features of 
the programme, as hitherto settled, are as follows : 
—On the 19th of October, at 6 o’clock a.m., Re- 
veille and ringing of all the bells. 9 o’clock, ser- 
vice in the festively-decorated churches. 12 o’clock, 
“Te Deum” sung by all the Singing-Leagues 
present in the open market. Evening, in the 
theatre, representation of “William Tell.” Il. 
lumination of public buildings and squares, light- 
ing of October fires on the surrounding hills. 
19th of October, nine o’clock a.m., festive pro- 
cession, consisting of the ts of the ap = 
corporations, leagues, and associations, an 
the people wishing to join in it, to the plave 
selected for the erection of the monument at a 
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future period, between Stéckeritz and the Thon- 
berg; the foundation-stone will be laid then. 
The procession then proceeds to the place of the 
former “ Outer Grimma Gate,” where the Konigs- 


berg Landwehr entered the town on the 19th of | 


October, 1813, under Friccius, and where a monu- | 


ment in honour of this “ Landwehr” will be 
uncovered. Two o’clock, festive dinners in 
various places. In the evening, torchlight pro- 
cession. Besides this, the *‘ Association for the 
Celebration of the 19th of October” will inaugu- 
rate on the 19th a monument near the bridge 
blown up by “ Napoleon, the fugitive.” It may 
not be superfluous to add that none of the German 
governments have as yet thought fit to reply to the 
invitation of the Saxon government to take part 
in the celebration of this national festival. 


A FURTHER instalment of the fourth edition of | 


August Koberstein’s most excellent history of 
German Literature—wrongly designated a * Grun- 
driss,” has appeared. This may all the more be 
considered an event, as the first instalment of 
this edition was issued in 1847. ‘This is certainly 
the most complete and thoroughly conscientious 
guide in the held indicated. 

Orto LupwiG, the well-known German novelist, 
has transformed a story of his called “ Heite- 
rethei” into a drama in three acts—“ Stone and 
Steel”—which was given for the first time last 
week in Vienna, and had an immense success. 

AmonG the curious autographs on view in 
the “Exhibition of Documents of the time of 
Frederic the Great and the Wars of Libera- 
tion,’ now held at Berlin, there is seen an auto- 
graph Cabinet-Ordre of Frederic, dated 6th 
of June, 1740, addressed to the Consistorialrath 
at Reinbeck on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of Wolf, the philosopher, to a chair at 
the University of Halle, which, with the 
king’s sovereign contempt for orthography—not 
renderable in English—runs as follows :—‘ I beg 
him [vou] to take some pains about this Wolf, a 
man who searches the truth and loves it, must 
among all human society be held in high esteem, 
and I believed that he [the addressed Councillor } 
has made a conguéte in the land of truth, if he 
persuades the Wolf hither —T'riderich.” The 
italicized words, not being good German, the king 
wrote in English, not in Gothic characters. There 
is also a despatch addressed to President Ammon 
in Dresden, dated Dec. 1, 1740, which is written in 
ciphers, and runs as follows :—‘ You must try to 
discover whether there are any designs upon 
Bohemia and Silesia. Take care not to mix up 
the true and false, and do not give rumours and 
suspicions as facts. Sig. V. Podewils,” which has 
the following postscript from the king’s own hand 
in French: —‘“I am very well satisfied with 
you; and if you continue so you will make your 
fortune. I shall send you subventions from time 
to time. Be active, watchful, and have the eyes 
of a lynx.”—After the Ist of June, 1737, the 
king never signed otherwise than “Federic.” 
—Characteristic is also the following letter of 
Gneisenau :—“ . At the slightest attempt 
to escape, he (Napoleon) will be imprisoned for 
life. He shows himself very wroth at all 
this. . ’—-Among the curious prints there 
is also a very curious unique—the only existing 
copy of the oldest Berlin newspaper, dated 1717. 
The Berlinische ordinaire Zeitung was the prede- 
cessor of the Vossische Zeitung. 

Ir has been calculated that, since the promulga- 
tion of the new “ Press-Ordonnanz” in Prussia, 
no less than forty-nine papers have received a 
first, and eight a second warning, of the effects of 
which one has died already. Out of the whole 
number of fifty-seven warnings, twelve have been 
addressed to Berlin papers. 

Tur “ Historical Society of Upper Bavaria’ 
has lately been presented—for their annual dinner 
—with filberts somewhat above 1500 years old. 
They were found in the neighbourhood of 
Traunstein, under a stratum of peat ten feet 
thick. 

Tue first volume of a biographical sketch of 
Garibaldi, in German, under the title “The Sword 
of Italy,” by Gustav Rasch, has just been pub- 
lished. It embraces the period of the hero’s life up 
to the capitulation of the Triumvirate and the fall 
of Rome. The author, full of the most glowing 
enthusiasm for Garibaldi, with whom he seems to 
have spent a considerable time, thinks him also a 
far-seeing statesman. If the book does not exactly 
exhaust the subject from the point of historical 
criticism, it is still one of the most readable and 
best compiled that have appeared as yet. 

An “ International Pleasure Trip” is announced 
from Vienna to Florence, Rome, N aples, Pompeii, 
and Herculaneum. It will be limited to 150 per- 
sons, and will start on the first of September. ‘The 








whole journey is to last twenty-four days, and the 
stay in the principal Italian towns will not exceed 
the number of fourteen days. The whole tour 
will be made by rail, except the part from Genoa 
to Civita-Vecchia, where special steamers are char- 
tered for the company. Three hundred florins is 
the price of a return ticket (second class), which 
will include provisions. 


Novettres in the German drama are— The | 


King’s Governess,” by Putlitz, a historical “ Genre- 
Picture,” in one act ; “ The Chancellor of Worms,” 
a drama, by Rudolf von Reibisch ; “The First 
Wrinkle,” a comedy, by Alfred Tonsé, a pseudony- 





mous Ensign in a Prussian Grenadier Regiment; | 
“ Maria of Brabant,” a drama in verse, by another | 


son of Mars, Albert Guzman, Lieutenant in the 
Austrian army ; 
comedy, by Mautner. 

Kine Orno of Greece is, we hear, about to seek 
rest “‘ from his cares of government and other sad 
experiences” in Bamberg; and he has promised 
to aid the local theatre so considerably that a 
Dramaturg, Victor Herzenskron of Munich, has 
been appointed by the director, and great things 
will soon be heard of. 

Baron TAUCHNITz announces the 660th volume 
of his “ Collection of British Authors, copyright 
edition.”” It contains the “ Sunbeam Stories.” 

Dr. AHLFELD is editing a “ Luther Library,” 
consisting of a selection from Luther’s works. 

Lovis BiicHner’s work, “ Kraft und Stoff,” 
has been translated into French from the seventh 
German edition, under the title *‘ Force et Matiére: 
Etudes philosophiques et empiriques de Sciences 
naturelles.” 

In the annual report of the Berlin Royal Theatre 
we find recorded for the past year performances of 
71 tragedies, 76 dramas, 194 comedies and farces. 
Of new plays, there were 3 tragedies (“ Hermann 
der Cherusker,”’ by Késter, ‘‘ Die Niebelungen,” 
by Hebbel, and “Socrates,” by Eckardt), 2 dramas 
(“ Waldemar,” by Putlitz, “ One is Weeping, the 
other is Laughing,” after Dumanoir), 6 comedies 
(among which “ The Strangers,” by Benedix, “ The 
Novices,” by Schiicking and Moser), 1 farce 
(“ Beloved or Dead”). Shakespeare was repre- 
sented in 29 performances, Schiller in 26, Goethe 
in 11, Lessing in 12, Kleist in 8, Uhland in 2, 
Iffland in 2, Raupach in 16, Tépfer in 31, Guzkow 
in 9, Hebbel in 7, Charlotte Birch. Pfeiffer in 8, 
Benedix in 34, Bauernfeld in 7, Brachvogel in 3, 
Hacklander in 7, Hersch in 4, Putlitz in 9, Moliére 
in 5, Scribe in 7, Moreto in 4. 

AN imposing Singing-festival, which was to be 
held at Wellehrad, a small village in Bohemia, on 
the thousandth anniversary of the introduction of 
Christianity by the Apostle of the Sclaves, Cyrillus, 
who in 862 there built the first church, and for 
which the grandest preparations were being made, 
has been prohibited by the government for political 
reasons. 

AmMonG recent Italian works we notice—* Storia 
della letteratura Italiana,” by C. P. Sanfilippo, in 
three volumes ; “ Giornale della difesa di Gaeta,” 
by P. Quandel; “Collectione di Opere inedite e 
rare riguardanti la Sicilia,” raccolte e pubblicate 
per G. M. Mira; “Ugo Foscolo, Biografia con 
ritratto,” by G. de Castro. 

A NEw secret weekly has made its appearance 
in Rome, under the title of “ Roma o Morte.” 

No less than about twenty thousand men, we 
learn from Russian sources, are required at this 
present moment as a safeguard for the Petersburg- 
Warsaw railway. At every bridge there is 
stationed a military camp of between 600 to 1000 
men; and the whole length of the rails is watched 
by patrols marching up and down from station 
to station. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Comm«nications cannot be inserted.) 


THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of Tux Reaper. 


Str,—Now that you have brought up modern 
criticism to the notice of English readers by your 
critiques on Mackay’s “ Tiibingen School” and 
Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” I think it is necessary 
for a due appreciation of the science of critical 
and historical theology that you should let them 
Know the results of their opponents. Of course 
in this short letter I would not attempt to do this, 
but only to point out the principal modern works 
in answer to the Rationalist theories. 

It must be understood that at Tiibingen there 
is a Catholic faculty, and a man quite as widely 
known as Baur is professor of theology there— 
viz, Kuhn. His “ Katholische Dogmatik” is a 
noble piece of writing, showing how faith and 
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and “The Man of Tact,” a_ 











reason may be reconciled ;—it may be here men- 
tioned that the philosophy of Franz Baader is 
now very popular in the south of Germany, and 
this was his object also. 

Molitor’s ‘‘ Philosophie der Geschichte” is a 
work that should be read by all who would gain a 
good knowledge of the Jewish writings of the 

eriods before and after the birth of Christ ; but, 
in order to have a compact, comprehensive view of 
modern German Catholic hilosophy, a small 
brochure — “ Wissenschaftliche Richtungen auf 
dem Gebiete des Katholicismus,” by Schmid, 
recently published at Munich—may be studied 
with advantage. In answer to Renan, I should 
say nothing could be better than Déllinger’s 
“Kirche zum Zeit der Griindlegung,” a master- 
piece, written a year or two ago, in order to place 
on a firm basis a sound Catholic view of the rise 
and progress of Christianity. In fact, it answers 
Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu” and Baur’s work. D6l- 
linger’s “Jew and Gentile,” recently translated 
into English, gives a very_complete view of the 
state of Jewish philosophy, as weil as the various 
Pagan systems in vogue at the time immediately 
previous to the birth of Christ. I must mention 
that Kuhn’s philosophy has been ably attacked by 
Kleutgen and Clemens, who defend the scholastic 
against modern systems. In fact, these are the 
two parties in Germany at the present day. In 
France Rationalism has a learned opponent in 
Maret, a worthy successor to Lamennais, but a 
better regulated mind. In England the scholastic 
party may be said to be Ward, Ullathorne, and 
Wiseman, the modern party, Rénouf and Sir 
John Acton—the former represented by the Dublin 
Review, the latter by the Home and Foreign 
Review. This periodical is exceedingly interesting 
for its very perfect criticisms of modern German 
literature, and its general liberal opinion. 


I have the honour to be 


Your obedient servant, 
A. B. C. 





SPINOZA’S “TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO. 


POLITICUS.” 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire, N.B. 

Srr,—I have only now seen the North British 
Review for May, and have read in it a very able 
paper on “M. Saisset and Spinoza.” In a note 
to that article I find the following words :—* This 
celebrated exegetical and critical work is now trans- 
lated into English under its title of ‘“ Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus,” &e. The mistake contained 
in these words—a mistake shared in by every 
reviewer of the work whose criticism has met my 
eye, from the early notices of the book by Pro- 
fessor Arnold in Macmillan’s Magazine for June, 
p. 246, and that, by whomsoever written, in THE 
Reaver, Vol. 1., p. 61, to the notable quarterly 
which prides itself justly on its metaphysical 
papers—amay be rectified by stating that the work 
is not now for the first time translated into English 
in the edition issued in 1862. I have a translation 
of the work in my library, of which the following 
is the precise title—viz., “ A Treatise partly Theo- 
logical, and partly Political, containing some few 
Discourses, To prove that the Liberty of Philoso- 
phizing (that is, Making Use of Natural Reason) 
may be allowed without any prejudice to Piety, 
or to the Peace of any Commonwealth ; And that 
the Loss of Public Peace and Religion itself must 
necessarily follow, where such a Liberty of Reason- 
ing is taken away. John Epist. Ist, chap. 4th, 
v. 13th—‘ Hereby know we, that we dwell in God, 
and God in us, because he hath given us of his 


| Spirit.’ Translated out of Latin. London. Printed 
XN 


in the Year 1689.” 

That all writers on philosophical subjects are 
not so ill-acquainted with the bibliography of the 
works of Spinoza as the critics above noted may 
be seen from the following extract from a letter 
written to me by Mr. G. H. Lewes in August, 1856, 
when he was engaged on a complete edition of 
Spinoza’s works for Mr. Bohn (which, however, has 
not yet appeared) :—* Thank you for the offer of 
your copy of ‘ Tractatus ’—the translation I know.” 
I may farther mention that, in a periodical issued 
some eighteen years ago, entitled ‘* The Library of 
Reason,’ an abstract of the work appeared, as did 
an epitome in the British Quarteriy about twelve 
years since. Perhaps this note on bibliography 
may not be altogether unwelcome to those who 
would like to trace the influence of Spinozism 
on British toleration; and therefore I crave its 
insertion in THe Reaper. 


I am, &e., 
Samvur. NeEIt, 
(Author of “ The Art of Reasoning,” &c., &c.) 
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NEW CHORAL-BOOKS. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 

Srr,—Agreeing, as I do in the main, with 
“R. B. L.’’ in the opinions he expresses in his 
notice of “New Choral-books” in THz READER 
for July 18, I yet venture to offer the following 
few remarks upon some of his observations :— 

1. In the “ Psalms and Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship” “R. B. L.” takes exception to Mr. Turle’s 
setting of the tune generally sung to “Jerusalem 
the Golden,” as well as to his having put it to the 
hymn “For thee, O dear, dear country.” But 
it would appear, from his note to the tune, that 
Mr. Turle had communicated with the composer, 
who objected to its being put to any other hymn 
than that for which it was written. And, as to 
the setting of the tune, it is certainly precisely the 
original setting as published by Novello, except 
only that Mr. Turle has, judiciously as I think, 
substituted the more familiar form of three minims 
in the bar for the now very unusual mode of three 
semibreves in the bar. It is to be hoped that 
those who have altered the tune into common 
or “alla capella” time, to adapt it to the sentiment 
of “ Jerusalem the Golden,” did so with the sanc- 
tion of the composer. It has been aptly sug- 
gested that Handel would have knocked down 
any man who, without permission, took such a 
liberty with any composition of his. 

2. If it be indeed true that Wheall composed 
his popular tune for the chimes of one of the 
churches in Bedford, then he must. of course, have 
written it in common time; and no doubt that 
would be the preferable rhythm. But surely the 
tune is not now “ usually given in common time.” 
I have many tune-books, of many dates, down to 
the present year; but I look for Bedford in 
common time in vain, except in “ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” 

3. As to the authorship of “ Adeste fideles,” 
I think “R. B. L.’s” memory must fail him. I 
have not the Musical Times by me ; but I presume 
he alludes to an article by Vincent Novello’s 
daughter, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, who, I remember, 
distinctly attributes that tune to John Reading, 
and adds the information, that her father’s 


. arrangement of it for the Portuguese chapel, of 


which he was the organist, was performed at the 
ancient concerts, under the patronage of the Duke 
of Leeds. 

4. The tunes of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
were not edited by Dr. Monk, the organist of 
York Minster, but, as the title-page of the book 
declares, by “ William Henry Monk, organist and 
director of the choir at King’s College, London.” 
There is a great deal that is beautiful and com- 
mendable in Mr. Monk’s book; but the author of 
the very sensible preface to the “ Anglican Chant 
Book ” could never have tolerated the absurdity 
of chanting metrical hymns, or lent himself to the 
whimsical conceit of reviving, for the purposes of 
congregational singing at the present day, the 
happily forgotten medieval barbarisms in music 
which now present themselves, as ugly blots, 
stereotyped upon the pages of “ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
July 21, 1863. 


HyYMNoLoets. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
To the Editor of Tus Reaver. 

Str,—Notwithstanding the withdrawal for the 
present of the Bill for the alteration of our 
standards by the adoption of the metrical system, 
the subject has not lost its interest, as Mr. Ewart 
has given notice of a new Bill next Session But is 
it certain that the adoptionof the metrical system is 
the only and best way to obtain the benefits of 
decimal reckoning ? There are two objects sought : 
one—and poms the most important—that of 
obtaining an improved system for home use; the 
other, that of facilitating foreign transactions by 
adopting the metrical system. 

In the hope that the following scheme would 
conduce to these two purposes, without so great a 
revolution in our ideas or so much difficulty in 
bringing it about as the adoption of the metrical 
system would involve, I venture to present it to 
yourself and your readers. 

The metre, at present = 3:2808992 ft. 

é; = 1:0936831 yards 
—which numbers are, to all intents and purposes, 
incommensurate. 

But let our yard be increased by one twenty- 
fourth part and the value becomes one metre 
= 1:0498877 such yards, which may be stated, 
sufficiently near for all ordinary commercial pur- 


poses, as ; 
100 metres = 105 yards, 








4 


The third part of such yard might be called a 
span, which would be exactly twelve and a half 
inches long—of this hereafter. The name span 
rather than foot is suggested to prevent mistakes. 
The yard of three spans: might be called for the 
same reason the span-yard. The process of con- 
verting long, square, and cubic metres into span- 
yards would be simply that of adding 5 per cent. 
once, twice, or thrice as required. To take an 
example. Let it be desired to know the value of 


76°4 metres. 
764 long, square, or cubic metres. 
Ist, add 5 percent. 3°82 


== 80°220 long span-yards. 
2nd, add 5 per cent. 4011 


—_—_ 





= 84231 square span-yards. 
3rd, add 5 percent. 4211 


== 88'442 cubic span-yards. 


The absolute values of these quantities, carried 
to five places of figures, are respectively, 80°221, 
84°236, 88°444. The extraordinary approxima- 
tion is at once apparent, and the labour of calcu- 
lation is a minimum. Moreover, we have only 
altered by 4 per cent. our notion of the reckoning 
of length. 

If we consider now the span as to its home use, 
it answers, in the first place, generally for the foot, 
and may be converted at once into feet at a dis- 
count of 4 percent. It also consists of 100 eighths 
of inches. The decimal system is thus ready- 
made; but the-inch is not interfered with, and 
every measurement with which we are familiar in 
inches and eighths has actually a place, easily 
ascertained, upon the rule. 

5000 spans would make a mile, differing only 
24 yards from the present: which mile would be 
six-sevenths of the nautical mile. The error 
involved in this statement is less than a mile in 
the diameter of the earth. 200 spans would be 
the side of a square acre, differing only by an 
area of 13 feet square from the present acre. The 
rood of 10,000 feet, and the perch of 250, would 
be measured without recourse to the Gunter’s 
chain being necessary. 

With regard to measures of weight and capacity, 
the present subdivision of the gallon and pound 
by the binary scale might be with advantage 
retained, at any rate at first ; but all larger mea- 
sures should be reckoned in tens, hundreds, and 
thousands of gallons or pounds—should a con- 
ciliation of our standards with the metrical system 
be desired, since 2 gallons so nearly equal 9 litres, 
and 20 pounds weight 9 kilogrammes, that a 
change of less than 1 per cent would render these 
ratios exact ; this appears to point out the change 
most convenient to make. 

With respect to money, it would be very desir- 
able to retain the subdivision by four of the penny, 
or whatever coin is taken, asthe lowest element in the 
decimal scale. It may, however, be observed that 
it is not necessay to wait for legislation to realize 
a large instalment of the benefit of the decimal 
system. 

If, in making out our accounts, we reckon all 
prices by pounds and pence, omitting altogether 
the column of shillings, we shall find the advantage 
of the decimal system apply to the whole opera- 
tion on the pence. The pounds will, of course, take 
care of themselves, and the column of pence, amount- 
ing perhaps to several thousands, will be easily 
converted into pounds and odd pence, or into 
pounds, shillings, and odd pence once for all, in- 
stead of introducing a troublesome reduction from 
the duodecimal into the vigesimal scale—that is, 
from the twelfth of the shilling to the twentieth of 
the pound at every step. The farthings might be 
treated in a similar way, in which case they might 
be written 1’, 2’, 3’, instead of 3, 4, 3. Coins of 
tenpence and twentypence would facilitate such a 
method in actual use; but accounts may be kept 
in it without any alteration of the coinage. 


Your obedient servant, 
F. C. PENROSE. 











' SCIENCE. 


THE ARCH XOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


i ge Archeological Institute commenced their 
annual congress on Tuesday last at Ro- 
chester under highly favourable auspices, there 
being an unusually large attendance of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Institute, including the 
Marquis Camden, K.G., President of the Kent 
Archeological poe’ the Earl of Darnley, Earl 
Amherst, Lord Leigh, Mr. Beresford Hope, the 
Rey. Professor Willis, and several of the most 


distinguished archeologists of the country. The 
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opening meeting of the Institute was held in the 
Guildhall, a fine building, which was enlarged 
and beautified at the expense of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, who formerly represented the city. This, 
as well as the various other public buildings in 
the city, has been placed at the disposal of the 
Institute during its sitting. The chair was occu- 
pied by the Marquis Camden, who, in opening the 
proceedings, expressed the pleasure he felt in 
taking part in the proceedings of the Institute in 
the ancient city of Rochester, so rich in archseo- 
logical remains, and anticipated great pleasure 
from the paper promised by so distinguished 
an individual as Professor Willis, on Rochester 
Cathedral. And, the welcomes having been 
disposed of, the meeting was addressed by 
the Bishop of Rochester, Lord Leigh, and other 
gentlemen, after which the members of the Insti- 
tute commenced their labours by inspecting the 
chief objects of antiquity lying within the city. 
The sites of All Souls’ chapel and St. Clement’s 
church were first visited ; after which the ancient 
Crown Inn, immortalized by Shakespeare, and 
now about to be demolished to make way for a 
modern hotel of the same name, occupied their 
attention. ‘The visitors then inspected the sites 
of the ancient gates of the city and its massive 
walls, considerable portions of which are still 
standing and show the enormous strength of their 
construction. They afterwards inspected the 
ancient Danish, or, more probably, Roman mound, 
at the base of the castle, termed Boley-hill, and 
paid a brief visit to the ancient Satishouse, so 
named by Queen Elizabeth on her visit to the 
mansion, in which the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury was born. The city walls were then 
traced, and the party spent some time in exploring 
other objects of antiquity with which the city 
abounds. The Institute held a sitting at the 
County Court on Tuesday evening, under the pre- 
sidency of the Marquis Camden, when a paper was 
read by Mr. Bennett on Beyham Abbey, the archi- 
tectural features of which beautiful structure, now 
a ruin, were pointed out. This was followed by a 
paper, contributed by Mr. Foss, F.S.A., on Legal 
Archeology, with a sketch of several of the most 
legal celebrities connected with Kent, from the 
earliest times down to a recent period. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Foss dwelt on the extreme 
antiquity of many of our law-names and customs, 
some of which, still in use, had their origin as far 
back as the reign of Edward the Elder. After a 
sketch of the antiquity of the terms Hilary, Easter, 
and Trinity, as well as the courts of law, and the 
dresses of the judges and barristers, Mr. Foss 
alluded to the first public trial of which we have 
any record, that in which Lanfranc was the plain- 
tiff, which took place on Pennerden Heath, Kent, 
and lasted three days. Mr. Foss then gave a 
sketch of most of the celebrities of Kent who had 
risen to eminence as chancellors or judges, and 
remarked that no fewer than fifteen archbishops of 
Canterbury and seven bishops of Rochester had 
attained to the dignity of Lord High Chancellor. 
At the meeting of the section of Early History and 
Medieval antiquities at the Guildhall yesterday, 
papers were contributed by Mr. Burtt, on “‘ Roger 
de Leybourne, and his Share in the Barons’ War,” 
and by the Rey. H. M. Scarth on the recent 
Roman discoveries at Uriconium. This latter 
paper gave rise to an interesting discussion, in 
which Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
and the Rey. Mr. Scarth took part. The conclud- 
ing paper was read by Dr. E. Guest, Master of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, “ On 
the Landing of Julius Cesar in Britain.” The 
afternoon of Wednesday was devoted to a visit to 
Cobham Hall, the seat of the Earls of Darnley, 
after a previous inspection of the fine collection of 
brasses extant in the recently restored church at 
Cobham, the whole of which are commemorative 
of the once powerful baronial family of Cobham. 
The adjoining ancient hospital, founded in 1392 
by John, Baron Cobham, was also inspected. The 
principal points of interest in Cobham Hall, a 
magnificent Elizabethan structure, portions of 
which were built from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
is the elegant music-hall, pronounced by George IV. 
to be “‘the finest room in England,” and the re- 
markably fine collection of paintings, including 
some of the choicest works by Vandyke, Guido, Ru- 
bens, Salvator Rosa, Titian, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Holbein, and some other painters of less note. 
The members of the Institute spent a considerable 
time in exploring the contents of the hall, which 
possesses many archeological features of consi- 
derable interest. Mr. G. Scharf, F.S.A., 
to the National Portrait Gallery, acted as guide to 
the party, and gave a description of the various 
intings. On Thursday the Institute visited 
Malling Abbey, Leybourn Castle, and some other 
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objects of interest in the neighbourhood of | the lower half of his body swaying about in the 
Rochester, partaking of a déjetiner at the Wilder- | water with an almost serpentine action, implying 


ness, Knole, the seat of the Marquis Camden. 
The valuable paper which had been promised by 
Professor Willis on the architectural history of 
Rochester Cathedral, the finest of our Norman 
structures, was read on Friday. The museum of 
the Institute, swollen as it is by numerous contri- 
butions from the local and other societies, con- 
tains, perhaps, the finest collection of ancient and 
medieval subjects ever brought together. Among 
the more valuable of the contributions are the 
beautiful ornaments excavated by Bryan Faussett 
in East Kent, together with a vast collection of 
Saxon antiquities, discovered from time to time in 
Kent, including the fibule found at Sarre. The 
museum has been arranged with great care and 
taste by Mr. Albert Way, one of the hon. secre- 
tarices of the Institute ; and the study of its 
numerous contents will amply repay the general 
no less than the archeological visitor, 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


Tut Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy 
contains a communication by M. Hermann de 
Schlagintweit on the temperature and the isother- 
mal lines of India, based upon the material col- 
lected by himself during his scientific explorations 
of that country which have so largely benefited 
science. We direct our remarks to the charac- 
teristics of the different systems of isothermal lines, 
in which, though reduced in the maps to a scale 
which is rather too small, the principal features 
at least are very distinctly shown. In these maps 
five groups are formed, one for the mean of the 
year, the others for the four parts corresponding 
to our seasons ; particularly interesting it 1s to see 
how much the climatological character varies for 
the different seasons, and on so large a surface, 
whilst in most other parts of our globe the numeric 
values vary perhaps equally much, but the general 
form of the causes is but little affected. The 
mean of the year shows, by the form of the corres- 
ponding isothermal lines, a decided influence of 
the territory of the peninsula ; in the central and 
southern parts of India isolated spaces of maxima 
of heat appear, and even in the more northern 
parts the isothermal lines rise five degrees towards 
the north, where they cross the central axis of 
India. In the cool season, too, the land, when 
compared with the surrounding seas, manifests 
itself as somewhat increasing the temperature ; 
but the deviations from the straight line are 
very small. The decrease of temperature from 
south to north is the most rapid in this sea- 
son. The hot season, again, shows a most 
marked coincidence of the type of isothermal 
lines with the contours of the land; but it is 
an unexpected result that the very maxima 
of temperatures are not to be met with in this 
part of the year. If we compare the regions of 
the Punjab with those of Central and Northern 
India, we find that, in the period corresponding 
to our summer—a period which in India, where it 
is the rainy season, is remarkably cool—the 
absolute maxima of temperature are actually 
found in the Punjab. In the part of the year 
correponding to our autumn, this character rapidly 
disappears, and at the same time the decrease of 
temperature in a south-northerly direction has 
become the smallest of all the year. As a part of 
the labours connected with this work, we must 
particularly mention the care which had been 
taken to reduce all the observations to sure daily 
means ; whilst in previous publications on Indian 
meteorology but too often the plain mean of any 
number of observations during daytime has 
been established for this value. It will be parti- 
cularly welcome to all who are interested in Indian 
meteorology to hear that a detailed memoir i!lus- 
trated by careful maps on a larger scale, show- 
ing more minutely the connexion of the forms of 
land with the climatological modifications, has 
been presented by the author to the Royal Society, 
and will appear in the next volume of the 
society's “Transactions.” The fourth volume of 
M. Hermann de Schlagentweit’s great work, 
“ Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High 
Asia,” which will contain, in addition, the laws of 
temperature and the other parts of meteorology, 
may be expected to appear in about a year. 

A STURGEON about three feet long is now to be 
seen disporting in a tank in the Zoological 
Gardens ; this unique opportunity of studying 
the habits of the “royal fish” should not be lost. 
Mr. Frank Buckland thus describes it in a letter to 
the Times :—“ He looks not unlike a large jack in 
the water, but he swims in a very different way, 











swiftness in swimming and great power to hold 
his own in a rapid stream. As he swims along 
the bottom of the water he keeps his head close to 
the ground, and every now and then shoots out 
his great toothless telescopic mouth asifin search 
for food. .The beard-like feelers underneath his 
pig-shaped nose are also perpetually at work, and 
no doubt they are of great use to him when 
groping his way among the rocks several fathoms 
under water. Mr. Bartlett and myselfhave had a 
consultation as to what to give him to eat, for he 
will not touch earth-worms or small fish, and we 
have agreed to try him with water-shells of 
various kinds: for, having lately dissected the 
stomachs of several sturgeons, especially one, the 
property of Mr. Heck of Portman-street, which 
was nine feet two inches long, weighed nearly 
four cwt., and contained no less than three large 
buckets full of caviare or roe, I have found the 
contents of the stomachs of sturgeons to be prin- 
cipally comminuted portions of shells, and occa- 
sionally sand-worms. The live sturgeon is in a 
pond in front of the new antelope-house, where 
he seems quite at home; he frequently comes into 
the shoal-water of the margin of the pond, takes a 
great gulp of air, and retires again into the deep, 
while he keeps his little pig-like eye fixed with 
suspicion on the spectator.” 

HoweEVER various are the uses to which photo- 
graphy is applied, every day developes some new 
direction in which it may be turned to account. 
It is now proposed that, in our local and national 
museums, the negative plates of the likenesses 
of distinguished individuals should be systemati- 
cally preserved. Mr. MacLachlan of Manchester 
proposes that such plates should be “placed in a 
museum for safe keeping, properly authenticated, 
attested, and registered by the mayor or other 
authority of the place where they were taken ; 
and, to provide against accidents, he suggests that, 
inevery instance, three plates of the same individual 
should be secured, which can easily be done, as 
the original one can be always reproduced at 
pleasure.” He proposes the “securing three 
plates, in order that one may be kept within the 
institution, and the other two be lent at the dis- 
cretion of the authorities in charge—for instance, 
to any author of eminence for book-illustration ; 
and by that means the memories and images of 
those who have been great and passed away would 
be transmitted faithfully to all posterity. In almost 
every instance there would be several portraits of 
the same individual in different museums in the 
country, affording a still greater security for their 
permanent preservation. All local celebrities might 
be taken in their own towns and deposited in the 
museums of their respective localities ; and, should 
a time arrive when their genius became acknow- 
ledged by the world, then they might claim 
a shrine in our great national museum.” It 
is true that positive prints on paper cannot 
in the present state of the art be depended upon 
as lasting records ; but every photographer knows 
that the negative plates are as enduring as the 
material (glass) upon which they are taken. We 
should thus have a marvellously interesting and 
valuable collection of memorials of the departed 
great ones of the earth. What would we not now 
give for such a faithful memorial of the features of 
Shakespeare! The space required for the careful 
deposit of such negatives, duly numbered and 
registered, is very small: a cubic foot would 
contain several hundred. They pack close; and 
many thousands can be placed, readily accessible 
for reference, in cases of small cubical contents. 
The cost of obtaining such negatives would be 
very small, as, in many instances, photographers 
would only be too ready to deposit the negatives 
for the privilege of sittings from individuals, from 
the sale of whose photographs they would derive 
a profit. Hereafter, no doubt, the art of burning 
in the photograph on glass, after the manner of 
enamel-painting, will be brought to perfection. 
Already, very beautiful specimens have been pro- 
duced, and were shown in the International Exhi- 
bition last year. Thus, indeed, we should then 
possess a national portrait-gallery of the worthies 
of the nation. 

A NEW method of healing epilepsy and some 
other kindred diseases, “founded on the discovery 
of the vaso-motor functions of the sympathetic 
nerve,” is the subject of a pamphlet by Dr. John 
Chapman ; and we learn that the extremely simple 
means of cure which he suggests—mere cold and 
heat applied in various ways and during different 
lengths of time, separately, Ti or com- 
‘bined—are about to be practically tried in one of 


the London Hospitals—a matter of congratulation, 
seeing that the Medical Times informs us that 
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“next to the disease itself nothing can be more 
conducive to human unhappiness than the treat- 
ment” at present in vogue, which “is one which 
may be called tentative ie, geen experi- 
mental medication, philosophi empiricism, or 
blind drugging,asyouplease.” M.Brown-Séquard’s 
theory of epilepsy is that the fit is preceded by 
irritation of those branches of the sympathetic 
nerve which supply the head, giving rise to palor 
and contraction of the cerebral blood-vessels, and 
temporary deprivation of arterial blood to the 
brain, which, it is assumed, deprives that organ of 
its functions. Hence it becomes necess to 
exert a curative influence over “the sympathetic 
nervous system tothe extent of the distribution 
of its vaso-motor nerves through the paralyzed 
limb,”” Now, in exciting these vaso-motor nerves, 
the arteries are made to contract, while by 
diminishing their influence the arteries dilate ; 
and on this interesting discovery, which is due 
to Claude Bernard, Dr. Chapman’s new treatment 
depends. 





THE WHITE NILE EXPEDITION. 
THEODOR von HeEvGLiIn's Journey from the Rek 
Lake to Bongo, in the Dor Country—March 23rd 


to May 10th, 1863.—Death of Dr. STEUDNER 
at Wau, 10th of April, 1863. 


E hasten to lay before our readers the follow- 

ing report by Dr. Petermann, which em- 

bodies the latest advices from the Dutch Ladies’ 

White Nile expedition, and an account of the 
death of one of its two leaders :— 

“We have to mourn another victim of African 
exploration, one of the most deserving members 
of the German expedition to Inner Africa—Dr, 
H. Steudner is no more. For two full years (he 
first entered Africa on the 5th of March, 1861) he 
had withstood the dangers of that deadly climate 
—he sustained that notorious boiling-heat of the 
summer of 1861 in the Red Sea, at Massua, and at 
the Dahlak-archipelago, in the following winter, 
he endured the snow-storms of the Abyssinian high- 
lands ; in summer of 1862 he passed unscathed the 
fever-stricken districts of East Sudan and Chartum, 
the dangerous miasmas of the White Nile, and 
the Bahr el Gazal; and, at last, when he 
approached a really healthier part of Central 
Africa, a bilious fever cut him off in the flower of 
his years. He died at the early age of thirty-one, 
at Wau, a Dshur village, a few miles KE. of the 
Bahr el Dshur, about eighteen German miles 
W.S.W. of the Rek Lake, in 8° 20’ N., lat., and 
25° 45’ E. long. By the last post but one, which 
arrived in Germany at the beginning of July, he 
had sent in voluminous and most important 
reports to Dr. Barth, which will shortly be 
published in the Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde. . . . 
I shall take a future opportunity of communicating 
some portions of the notes of the deceased; mean- 
while I must once more return to his last journey, 
and to the circumstances of his death. 

“The last letters had brought news from Mr. 
von Heuglin and Dr. Steudner up to the 20th of 
March, when they were still at the Rek Lake. 
The beasts of burden which they had taken with 
them not sufficing for the carrying of their lug- 
gage westward, the two travellers decided upon 
hurrying in advance of the main body of the 
expedition towards the interior, with a portion of 
the luggage, to form a station between the moun- 
tains of Cosanga and the sea, to deposit the 
luggage there, to engage more porters, and to 
return with them to the principal station. They 
had started on the 23rd of March, had crossed— 
after many hardships and having both been 
severely smitten with fever—the river Dshur, 300 
paces broad, on the 2nd of April, and had reached 
the same night the village of Wau, where they 
remained—the chance of engaging porters, of whom 
they wanted about 150, looking favourable. 

“ But, unfortunately, the influence of the climate 
began to tell upon them ; the days were very hot, 
the nights cold and damp, the provisions partly 
consumed, partly spoilt—so that on the 4th of 
April half of the men were ill. Dr. Steudner had 
already experienced a few attacks of fever on the 
Island of Rek, where he had stayed for three 
weeks; these returned—but always in a mild 
degree—several times during the journey, and 
during the first days of the sojourn at Wau. 
On the 6th of April, in the afternoon, he took 
some medicine, and during the night, between 
the 7th to the 8th, he seemed, although very 
weak, yet in a fair way of recovery; on the 
evening of the following day he conversed with 
Heuglin till about midnight. In order to procure 
some addition to the slender rations of the men, 
the latter went out hunting early on the 9th of 
April, while Steudner seemed to enjoy a calm 
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sleep ; on his return at noon he still found him 
sleeping, breathing quietly, with his pulse rather 
weak than feverish, ut his face of an extraordi- 
nary yellow colour. This state lasted the whole 
day, the following night, and the forenoon of the 
10th of April, without his speaking one word ; 
he breathed without difficulty and without any 
signs of pains, and he expired quietly, almost 
imperceptibly, at one o'clock. 

me We dug his last place of rest,’ his com- 
panion writes, ‘ that same evening under a clump 
of trees not far from the river ; and we have dug 
as deeply as possible for fear of the flood. I had the 
body sewn up in a large Abyssinian shawl; and 
at the bottom of the grave I made a still deeper 
excavation, filled it with leaves, carefully covered it 
after the burial with wood and bark, and had these 
again covered with leaves andearth. Thus, unfor- 
tunately, another restless wanderer and inves- 
tigator has found an untimely end in Africa 
without reaping the fruits of his activity! As 
for myself, I lose in Steudner a true and faithful 
companion, who has shared many a sad hour 
with me, who has watched and nursed me many 
a night at my bedside !’ 

* Peace to his ashes! 

“ Not before the 17th of April was Heuglin able 
to leave mournful Wau and the land of the 
Dshur, in order to go to Bongo into the land of 
the Dor, which he first entered at the Bahr 
Fertit. In Bongo he succeeded in getting more 

rters ; so that he was able to start on his journey 

ck to the Rek Lake on the 24th of April. 
Thence the luggage which had been left was car- 
ried on the 8th of May by 120 porters into the 
interior—first to Bongo and to the Cosanga river, 
a journey of about ten days, for which the porters 
received no less than £150. On the 10th of May, 
the last date of the accounts received, the main 
body of the expedition, Heuglin and the three 
ladies at the head, was about to start for the inte- 
rior. May good fortune accompany them in this 
most important journey ! 

“The report (with map), now sent in by Mr. von 
Heuglin, enriches our knowledge of Inner Africa 
from the Rek Lake by two degrees to the west. 
About a German mile to the west of the Rek 
Lake the terrible swamps of the Bahr El Gazal 
cease, and the wooded plain, with its wonderful 
profusion of flowers and its colossal trees, now 
already in most beautiful verdure (for the first 
heavy rains, the forerunners of the rainy season, 
have caused an extraordinarily sudden growth), 
begins. The whole country promised much that 
was new, both with regard to flora and fauna, 
both being widely different from those of the 
Bahr El Abiat. In his remotest stations Heuglin 
found a tree which grows in the Bogos-countries 
and in Abyssinia, and which is there called 
Ankoi, with yellow fruits like plums, of an 
a taste—a sign, at least, that the terrain of 
the great Nile-basin rises in these regions, and 
begins to approach to the water-shed between the 
Indian and Atlantic Ocean. With respect to the 
fauna, Heuglin has acquired a good deal which 
is new ; and the whole country, he reports, is rich 
in game, more especially giraffes, antelopes, &c. 

“ This territory is chiefly inhabited by two negro 
tribes, the Dshur to the east, and the Dor to the 
west. The language of the Dor is quite different 
from that of the Denka and Shilluk, as also from 
that of Dar Fertit; the greater part of the Dor 
take out their four lower middle cutting-teeth— 
not like the Fertit, who grind their cutting-teeth 
toa point. They are handsome, robust people, 
who are more dressed than the Dshur, and carry 
bows and arrows, which they use very adroitly. 
The women have their upper lip perforated in 
most cases, atid a brass wire plaited through it; 
others carry in the middle of the lower lip sharp 
stones and wooden cylinders from an inch to an inch 
and a half broad ; but they all like to adorn them- 
selves with iron body-, arm-, and foot-rings, and with 
immense ivory bracelets, which are placed on the 
upper part of the arm. Dor and Dshur do not, 

e the Arabs, eat with their hands, but use large 
conchylia as spoons. Neither tribe has salt ; and 
they use the urine of cows instead, by mixing it 
with their milk and butter. 

“The Homr-Arabs from the northern latitudes 
have recently, in their hunting expeditions, come 
down as far as the Dor, and have killed an extra- 
ordinary number of elephants near the Dshur. 
These Homr and some Bakara tribes are about the 
boldest and most excellent elephant-hunters in 
the world. They attack these animals either on 
foot or on horseback, and generally only a small 
number of hunters are en in the combat. 
If they have found one of these forest-destroyers, 
him to windward, endeavour 





lances within a few paces’ distance. In order to 
facilitate this, a third tries to engage the elephant’s 
attention in another direction. When the hunters 
are near enough to the animal, they run the lance 
through it from behind. If the first thrust is well 
managed, the elephant dies instantly; if not, the 
prone hunter tries to hit better. ‘I call this a 
real way of hunting,’ says Heuglin, ‘as compared 
with that of our guns, which carry far and yet do 
not kill on the spot. But I cannot as yet confess 
to any great liking for elephant-game. I do not 
know, of course, the advantages of the native mode 
of preparing it ; but, although my cook hammers 
it, cudgels it, boils and roasts it for six hours, it 
is still too dry and tough for my teeth; the fat, 
also, is generally coarse, and not of the finest 
aroma. ‘The meat is more eatable if it has been 
dried for a long time, then pounded in a mortar, 
and boiled with dry bamion (Aibiscus). So, also, 
it requires a hard palate to find the much-vaunted 
Zeekuh- Speek (the Nile-horse) of the colonists 
more than eatable. The giraffe’s is of all wild 
game the only flesh which seems to me suitable 
for a European : it is something like venison.’ 

“The natives are kindly-disposed people. They 
keep cattle, and have many forges and important 
iron-manufactories. But the slave-merchants un- 
dermine the welfare also of these parts ; they have 
almost divided the country amongst themselves, 
and gather from their involuntary subjects very 
considerable contributions in provisions, which, 
moreover, they do not allow to be sold to travellers. 
Three of these wretched autocrats Heuglin men- 
tions—one of them keeps no less than 300 soldiers, 
who, of course, only live by pillage, and are paid 
in slaves. 

“ That the advance of the expedition through the 
territories in the hands of these slave-traders is 
not exactly facilitated, is obvious. Porters are, 
even for large sums, not easily got—the natives 
avoiding all intercourse with strangers as much as 
a The negroes in the Cosanga territory 

ad, for fear of these Chartum merchants, not even 
tilled their soil this year. But I see with great 
prs og in the blue-books just published, in 

ondon that England, the only European state 
which still does something for the general objects 
of humanity, and has also the power of doing so, 
has taken energetic steps to put a stop to this 
Turkish nuisance in the Upper Nile-regions. The 
English Consul Petherick—who, I think, will be of 
the greatest use in this matter—arrived, coming 
from Gondokoro, where he had met Speke, to the 
great joy of the expedition, at the Rek Lake on 
the 4th of May. He has had to cope with the 
greatest difficulties and dangers, has suffered very 
much, and lost his luggage, worth about £3000. 
Notwithstanding this, he has contrived to assist 
the expedition, and has made the ladies a present 
of an India-rubber boat, which,in some circum- 
stances, will be of great use. Two men easily 
earry the whole apparatus, which can contain 
four to six people, with some luggage. It is easily 
used, is pretty steady, and draws only a few inches 
in the water. 

“Captain Speke, the discoverer of the Nile 
sources, takes, likewise, a lively interest in the 
expedition, more especially in Heuglin’s advance. 
He wrote to me only a few days ago :—‘ When I 
arrived at Chartum [ heard that Mr. von Heuglin 
was at the Bahr El Gazal with the Turkish ladies ; 
and, since I believed this country to be too unin- 
teresting and dangerous for ladies, I advised them 
to return, but to send Mr. von Heuglin into the 
interior, towards the south-west, into the Congo 
territory, in order that he might follow up this 
river to its mouth, and thus reach the Atlantic 
Ocean. I also sent some plans and hints towards 
the execution of this proposal, which I hope will 
be followed. But I fear that the young lady who 
stands at the head of the expedition will not rest 
until she herself has done something noteworthy.’ ” 








ART. 


MR. MACLISE’S FRESCO OF THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO. 


R. MACLISE has painted the finest battle- 
picture that has been produced in England. 

It will compare, and, we believe, to its advantage, 
with any contemporary pictures of the same class 
across the Channel. The military character of the 
French people has been thoroughly well repre- 
sented, if it has not been to a great extent kept 
alive, by the genius of the great artists who have 
illustrated the campaigns of the Republic and of 
the Empire. The triumphs of British arms have 
not inspired British painters ; and we can hardly 
call to mind an instance of a successful attempt to 
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represent the more important actions and events 
recorded in the military annals of the country. 
The naval service, which has always been more 
popular in this country, has also met with 
more recognition from the profession, which 
in France delights to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the deeds of the army. Louther- 
bourg, Turner, and Stanfield have painted the 
actions of the Nile and Trafalgar, as well as 
many minor engagements; and in Greenwich 
Hospital we have a nucleus of what may at some 
future time become a national collection of 
naval pictures. But our military battles have 
neither been so well represented nor so well cared 
for. West painted ‘‘ The Death of Wolfe on the 
Heights of Quebec” in rather a sentimental 
fashion, although he deserves much credit for his 
refusal to countenance the conventionalism of the 
day, which decreed that on the stage Hamlet 
should appear in a wig and knee-breeches, and 
that in a picture which affected to be historical 
an English general officer should be represented 
in a Roman uniform. During the French war 
we had nothing but bad coloured engravings of 
the most celebrated battles in the Peninsula ; and, 
while we have had numberless pictures and prints 
of Waterloo, it has been a standing reproach to us 
that the only really valuable art-records of the 
great battle have been given to us by French 
artists. 

From this reproach we are now happily de- 
livered; and Mr. Maclise, who is himself a 
countryman of the great Duke, has painted for 
the nation a picture in every way worthy of the 
subject. It is executed in fresco, upon one of the 
compartments in the Royal Gallery leading to the 
House of Lords. It is forty feet in length, and 
some twelve or fourteen feet high. The material 
which has been adopted is eminently adapted for 
pictures of these dimensions. Every part of it 
can be well seen, and the surface admits of no 
reflections nor glare. Although, from its great 
size, we are naturally disposed to look at the 
various groups in detail, as we do in Horace Ver- 
net’s capture of the Smala by Abd-el-Kader, yet 
we are quite able to take in the whole subject; 
and, as a whole, we should say it has more unity 
than the French picture. Near the centre of the 
composition is the auberge of La Belle Alliance ; 
and the time chosen for representation is that 
supreme moment of victory when Wellington and 
Blucher meet in front of its smoking walls. The 
Duke is calm, yet conscious of all that has been 
accomplished, and mindful of what remains to bo 
done. Blucher looks more like the man of action ; 
but his countenance and demeanour are rash 
rather than self-reliant. The painter’s reading of 
the characters of the commanders is clearly 
expressed. The staff of each general is grouped 
on either side. The few Life-Guardsmen and Blues 
who form the escort of the Duke appear to be salut- 
ing the Prussian commander, who may be supposed 
to have just ridden up to congratulate his ally and 
to concert with him the necessary means for con- 
verting the French retreat into a rout. Either 
wing of the composition is occupied by dead and 
wounded men and horses ; and, upon the crest of 
the hill in the distance, the English cavalry are 
pursuing the flying French artillery, connecting, 
as it were, the main incident of the picture with 
the great and still unfinished work of the day. 

One of the most touching incidents depicted by 
Mr. Maclise is the death of the young and gallant 
Howard, who was struck down at the end of the 
day. A Highlander and two foot-soldiers carry 
him to the rear; but the approach of death is 
plainly visible on his young and beautiful coun- 
tenance, which extorts compassion and notice even 
in the midst of the horrors attendant upon dying 
and dead men. The painter has made use of this 
incident artistically, by way of contrast, and by 


means of it has, so to speak, humanized all this” 


part of his picture. A sister of mercy and a 
vivandiore are also skilfully introduced on this 
side of the picture, to alleviate the pain which Mr. 
Maclise has rightly expressed with a terrible truth- 
fulness, and to reconcile the spectator to the sight 
of the lesson on the horrors of war which it has 
been part of his duty to teach. On the other side 
of the picture a captured gun stands among the 
bodies of those who have died for its capture or in 
its defence. The body of a French attilery officer 
lies across it, and a cuirassier lies dead upon the 
ground in front of it. Shattered and indented by 
shot, the blind weapon of destruction is divested of 
all its pomp and circumstance; and we are made 
to understand clearly what misery is concealed b 
the few lines that tell of the capture of the enemy’s 
. Near this is a Highland piper, who has been 
wounded in the arm, to which a tourniquét has 
been applied, while the surgeon has turned to 
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attend to a colour-sergeant who has been shot in 
the leg, and whose countenance is finely expressive 
of patience under pain while the surgeon is adjust- 
ing his bandages. The agony of wounded men, the 
cheers of the dying, who, still drunk with the excite- 
ment of battle, raise themselves as they recognise 
their commanders, the groans of horses, and the 
roar of the distant battle, are all drowned by the 
wind-instruments of the Prussian band, which 
forms part of Blucher’s escort. Here is now the 
party of action. The Prussian general grasps the 
hand of the Duke, and in another moment he will 
be away with his staff, fully prepared to improve 
the victory which has already been effectively won. 
But that moment even Mr. Maclise could not paint. 
We could only then realize the truth of the Duke’s 
own words, that ‘the most terrible event next to 
a defeat is a victory.” 

The artistic merit of this fresco is very great. 
Mr. Maclise has always been esteemed as a composer 
and as a draughtsman; but his compositions have 
been open to the charge of indistinct combination, 
and his drawing has been called exaggerated in 
expression. In this great battle-picture a certain 
confusion in the composition has its advantages ; 
and, as the main groups are sufficiently distinct, 
and all are well subservient to the main incident, 
there is no exception to be taken to it on this 
ground. ‘The drawing of men and horses is mag- 
nificent. ‘The men sit their horses like soldiers ; 
the horses are full of character and action. We 
know of nothing finer than the white horse of Sir 
Hussey Vivian, who is snuffing at the face of the 
dead carabineer ; and almost equally good is the 
Duke’s chestnut charger, Copenhagen, who stands 
like a thoroughly well-bred animal, in contrast to 
the fiery steed of Blucher, which paws the ground 
among theslain. The dying and dead horse on the 
left of the composition, with the body of a French 
cuirassier and that of a trumpeter of the Life 
Guards lying athwart and in front of them, deserve 
to be studied as an instance of the painter’s power : 
the foreshortening in this part of the picture being 
drawn with an ease that shows us how completely 
Mr. Maclise is the master of this most difficult 
part of his art. 

If there be a wrong kind of confusion in the 
picture, we would be inclined to say it is caused by 
the chiaroscuro. We could almost have wished 
that there could have been more repose in the 
shadowed parts, and a little more breadth in the 
lights. The picture would have gained in power, 
as a whole, and we think the parts of which it is 
composed would have lost nothing in expression. 
Mr. Maclise, however, deserves well our best recog- 
nition. Such a battle-picture has never yet been 
painted by an Englishmen ; and the impression of 
a great and carefully studied work is so strongly 
printed upon the mind of the spectator, that, after 
contemplating it, he feels disposed, as after wit- 
nessing a fine tragedy, to walk away, in no mood 
to look at the further entertainment that awaits 
him in his passage through the lobbies. 








PAINTINGS BY M. LEGROS. 


A FRENCH painter upon whom the eyes of the 
discerning are already fixed, and who is almost 
certain to take one of the very highest seats in his 
er nme in due course of time, is at present in 
ndon—M. Legros. Some of our readers may 
perhaps remember in the Parisian Salon of 1861 
(not to speak of the works which he exhibited in 
the current year) a large picture by M. Legros, 
named “ Ex Voto ”’—a family met round the grave 
of some loved one, perhaps on the first anniversary 
of the death. For our own part, we can say that the 
profundity of feeling, portrait-like solidity of truth, 
and breadth of art-power, in this picture riveted 
our attention and stamped themselves on our 
memory beyond any other work of the year. We 
have had the privilege of seeing at the house of 
the eminent American painter and etcher Mr. 
Whistler four works of smaller size recently pro- 
duced by M. Legros, whose brief sojourn in London 
is now drawing towards a close. ‘There is scarcely 
a painter of the advancing generation upon whose 
work the character of greatness is so distinctly 
stamped. Some eyes, especially British eyes, will 
not sympathize with a certain slightness of hand- 
ling, and indifference to the realization of detail, 
which accompany the breadth of M. Legros’s 
execution ; but the remarkable unity of impression 
and of power in the works, the inventive complete- 
ness of them, in which the conception and the 
execution coalesce (so to speak) into that complex 
consummation, the thorough work of art—these 
are 80 vividly apparent that few critics, we should 
hope, would care to weigh mere pros and cons of 
method when they have before them a result of 
such lofty and intransmissible excellence. 








The least important in subject of the four 
pictures is a landscape—a reminiscence which 
might well be a fact. It is early twilight, with 
the corners of a building or two to be seen, and 
the hind-quarters of two motionless horses; all 
the earth gravely quiet and darkling; the sky 
marbled with streaks of deeper blue upon a 
mysteriously-hued ground-colour, which changes 
from green into tinges of yellow and of azure as 
one looks at it. Sluggish water, shallow and 
ditch-like, lags along the foreground. The quali- 
ties which we have specified as distinctive of 
M. Legros, make this an extremely fine work. 
The second painting is named “ Le Lutrin” [the 
chantry]; or, “La Messe des Morts.” The name 
explains the general subject. Among four or five 
other figures, the chaunting priest holds an unlit 
taper for the departed souls. In the sky, seen 
through the open window, dingy blue drifts across 
obscure and rainy yellow, with a tempestuous 
glare in it. The feeling of the whole group and 
the tone of colour are wonderfully fine ; the execu- 
tion sketchy, yet so harmonized by the perva- 
ding power of the work that one scarcely minds it. 
The third picture, somewhat larger, and more 
equable in its unlaboured breadth of handling, 
represents St. Francis, seated on a bank outside his 
convent, his spade lying by him, improving a text 
to an old friar, who kneels, leaning his weight upon 
his pick-axe. Thisis a thoroughly manly work, with 
no pietistic affectations, yet strong in its devout im- 
pression as well as in that individual character in the 
personages upon which devoutness can be built. 
The perfect simplicity of the whole is one of its 
most potent means of influencing the spectator. 
The fourth picture we regard as still more com- 
plete and admirable than any of the others. It is 
named ‘* Le Manége,” and shows three Franciscan 
friars engaged in drawing water from a well, in 
working which a bony old white horse is perform- 
ing hisround. The pure tone of this picture, the 
pale quiet morning light on the grass, and the 
pallid grey of the sky lifting as the sun mounts, 
are simply perfection ; the figures and composi- 
tion most homely, most true, most artist-like, and 
beyond praise. This beautiful masterpiece is not 
yet entirely finished. 

We feel a satisfaction in paying this small 
tribute of respect and sympathy to a foreign 
painter, as yet young and not widely known, 
whose future fame is as little dubious as any 
artist’s can be. W. M. R. 








ART NOTES. 


Mr. Graves, the print-publisher, with respect 
to the purchase of Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Railway Station,” 
says, “ I paid for the picture and list of subscribers 
£16,300. Iam to refund what was paid to the 
engraver, Mr. Francis Holl, and complete up his 
payments to the full amount of his contract— 
namely, 2000 guineas.” The sum which this pic- 
ture, the copyright, and the plate will have cost 
Mr. Graves will therefore be £18,400. 

Mr. Cuvrcn’s picture of Icebergs is now being 
chromo-lithographed by Messrs. Day and Son. 

Ir is intended to hold an exhibition of stained 
glass at the South Kensington Museum next spring. 

Mr. GaTrtLry, a rising sculptor, whose bas- 
reliefs of animals were much admired, died at 
Rome on the 28th of June. 

Mr. Epwarp Lear, who is one of the few 
English landscape-painters that have thoroughly 
studied and successfully painted the scenery of 
the Mediterranean, is now in London. Mr. Lear 
visits us but seldom, and at long intervals. Well 
known as his works are, and highly appreciated 
by artists and a small section of the public, he is, 
perhaps, appreciated by the public at large more 
for the cleverly composed and illustrated nursery 
rhymes which, thrown off in a moment of diver- 
sion, have become the delight of the mothers and 
children of England. Among the pictures which 
may now be seen in his studio are “ The Cedars 
of Lebanon,” a very fine view of Corfu, Masada 
on the Dead Sea, Beirut, and Turin. There is also 





a small collection of water-colour drawings of the | 


most beautiful scenes in the Seven Islands and in 
Albania. We hear that it is possible that our 
knowledge of the scenery of these the most beau- 
tiful islands in the Mediterranean may be in- 
creased by the publication of copies of some of 
the sketches from the very rich collection con- 
tained in Mr. Lear’s portfolio. 

Mr. W. Cave Tomas has been commissioned 
by the Lords of the Committee of Council on 

duecation to execute a design for a full length 
figure of Albert Diirer for one of the new courts 
of the South Kensington Museum, to be executed in 


| mosaic by the students of the FemaleSchools of Art. 
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MUSIC. 





THE OPERAS :—Mpttz. LUCCA IN 
“THE HUGUENOTS.” 


HE musical concert-season has come to a close 
with its usual odd abruptness. Nobody is 
in town. ‘“ Nobody” in the last century meant, 
according to Henry Fielding’s fashionable glos- 
sary, “everybody in England except about 1500 
people.” The “nobody” of our concert-givers 
means something of the same kind. Three weeks 
ago the concert-rooms were thronged several 
times a-day by melomaniac crowds. Now, as 
there are only some two and a half millions 
left in the deserted city, the busy competitors 
for our favours cease on a sudden their invita- 
tions, and the fashionable halls close their doors. 
Partly on this account, perhaps, the last nights 
of the two opera-houses are as successful as the 
lessees could wish, besides being as interesting asthe 
public could desire. Mr. Mapleson is giving in his 
“cheap” season the best works he can produce : 
“Faust,” “Oberon,” “Figaro,” and the “ Hu- 
guenots ;” while the dozen last performances at 
Covent Garden have not only shown Mdlle. Patti 
in two new characters, but have given London a 
new singer of the highest rank. This evening, 
the last of the season, the most brilliant and versa- 
tile of soprani plays the “Daughter of the 
Regiment” for the second time. On Monday 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca made her third appearance 
as Valentine. This young, very young, lady, has 
now completely satisfied the most difficult of 
European audiences that she is a great artist. 
She is already—at the age, as it is said, of 
eighteen—far advanced towards completeness ; a 
similar progress ought to make her in a few 
years a dramatic singer of the highest order. The 
part of Valentine is a very singular one. In, 
no other opera known to us is the leading soprano 
part habitually performed without a single solo. 
This illustrates the freedom with which the greatest 
of dramatic opera-writers has discarded the old 
formal rules of opera-structure. Mdile. Lucea, 
however, sings the soliloquy ‘‘In preda al duol,” 
which precedes the conspiracy scene, and which 
her predecessors have generally omitted. The 
effect she produces in this expressive romance 
quite justifies her adhering to the text. But her 
powers are displayed best, of course, in the two 
great duets. Overpoweringly grand as is the 
scene with her lover, it is hard to say that the 
duet in the chapel-scene with the old Huguenot 
is a whit less beautiful. This scene, like the other, is 
a little drama in itself. The solemn phrase with 
which the part of Valentine opens, with its strango 
orchestration, is one of the most profoundly im- 
pressive bits of music ever imagined. The two 
dominant phrases of accompaniment, one a 
scrap of hymn-like melody, sung by the stringed 
instruments, the other a quaint passage in octaves, 
jerked out by the bassoons, are both intensely 
dramatic. Mdlle. Lucca does her part in this 
scené nobly. Her voice is of a kind to suit the 
music well. It is strong and full, not remarkable 
for sweetness, but having a certain “ sympathetic” 
quality which gives it great power of expression. 
In compass it is a soprano proper, with an ample 
range of higher tones, and a pleasant solidity and 
fulness in the lower notes. These excellent 
natural means Mdlle. Lucca has cultivated to a 
ungree remarkable in one so young, and very rare 
indeed with her countrywomen. Not within our 
recollection has there appeared a singer of German 
birth and training, as she is understood to be, who 
has so little of the faults and deficiencies which 
make so many splendid German voices nearly 
valueless for the higher purposes of music. The 
last really cultivated Cisalpine singer we can recol- 
lect was Malle. Sontag. How many nobly endowed 
artists have we since heard—Jenny Ney and Malle. 
Csillag are instances—who have just missed reach- 
ing the highest place for want of that mere training 
which only, it seems, the Italian method can or 
could give. It has been fated, apparently, that no 
German singer should have the power of singing 
a phrase with simplicity and freedom. The 
national vice is to utter everything in an unquiet, 
fevered manner, exaggerating “ expression ” till it 
becomes expressionless by excess, thrusting “ pas- 
sion” into the plainest dialogue, and rendering 
the pathetic by incessant strain and spasm. Malle. 
Lucca keeps clear,as yet, of these vices. Her style is 
firm and vigorous, but well-tempered; and she sings 
with that note-perfect freedom and confidence which 
places the listener completely at his ease. Meyerbeer’s 
music, abounding as it is with pathos and fire, does 
not demand any consummate vocal finish. Her 
acquirements in this respect must be tested by her 
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performance of Rossini or Mozart. As Valentine, 
she is, vocally all, and dramatically very nearly 
all that could be wished. Her acting, though full 
of earnestness and intelligence, is still, as might 
be expected in one so new to the boards, a little 
marred by stiffness of movement. In the great 
duet with Raoul, for instance, she lacks spon- 
taneity, and is rather angular in her postures ; 
but these are defects which time is certain to cure. 
The genuine artist’s life is one of growth; and gifts 
so splendid as this young girl’s ought to enable 
her to rub off faults which none but the very 
greatest geniuses can conquer without care and 
study. Her singing and acting with Signor Mario 
in this culminating scene of the opera roused the 
house to enthusiasm, expressed by storms of 
applause and a double recall of both artists. 
It is long since we have seen even this music 
make so great an effect on a commonly impas- 
sive audience. No wonder that M. Meyerbeer 
should pronounce Mdlle. Lucca (so goes the 
rumour) to be now the most competent singer 
of his music. It would, of course, be unfair 
to compare the late performance of Madame Grisi 
with that of a singer in the full freshness of 
youthful vigour. Perhaps Sophie Cruvelli is the 
artist whom Mdlle. Lucca most resembles. Of 
Signor Mario it is unnecessary to speak. All 
know what a Raoul he has been and what he now 
is. Even the remnants of such splendid powers 
can produce an astonishing effect. He is in- 
capable of singing the duel septett (even trans- 
posed) without an effort so painful as to destroy 
the pleasure of the listener; but in the exquisitely 
pathetic music of the little trio in the last act, 
where old Marcel joins the hands of the lovers, 
his voice told with the most thrilling effect. The 
performance, in other respects, was as magnificent 
as usual, The singing of Madame Didiée and 
MM. Tagliafico and Formes in their habitual 


,parts needs no remark. It should be said, how- 


ever, that Mdlle. Battu was good in the con- 
genial florid music of Marguerite, and that M. 
Faure was as entirely good a St. Bris as could be 
conceived. His singing of the music is as thorough 
as his acting of the character is dignified and 
expressive. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





ETIENNE-JEAN DELECLUZE, one of the. best- 
known of French writers on artistic and musical 
subjects, has lately died at Versailles. He con- 
tributed to the Détats for more than forty years. 


Mr. MELLON will begin his orchestral prome- 
nade concerts at Covent Garden on the 10th of 
this month (Monday week). The London musical 
year is now one long concert—these pleasant per- 
formances almost filling up the few weeks of in- 
terval “allowed for refreshment” in the latter 
part of the summer, between the closing of the 
operas and the opening of the choral societies’ 
season. Every year that passes ought to fill Mr. 
Mellon’s Promenade with better and better 
audiences, as the taste for “absolute” music’ in its 
greatest form grows and spreads. To Londoners 
who are delaying their run to the Alps or the 
seaside, these concerts are quite a blessing. 


Tne CrysTat PaLace series of opera-concerts 
was finally wound up by an additional perform- 
ance on a larger scale than usual upon Wednesday 
last. A large part of the Covent Garden company 
appeared, to the satisfaction, no doubt, of such of 
the assemblage as could hear the music in the vast 
area of the great transept. This qualification, 
unfortunately, must always be added so long as 
the directors think it right to invite the public to 
pay for music which only a section of the payers 
can hear. 


Brass Banps.—The prize at the annual com- 
= of brass bands at the Crystal Palace has 
n adjudged this year to the Blandford band. 


Notes From Paris.—Some talk has been occa- 
sioned by an incident which occurred at the Grand 
O uring the rehearsal of Signor Verdi’s 
“Vépres.” The maestro on one occasion thought he 
noticed that a part of the band was not doing justice 
to his work, and complained to M. Dietsch, the pro- 
visional conductor. The answer of the latter not 
being satisfactory, Signor Verdi took his hat and 
left the place. In consequence of this, a letter 
from the Minister informed M. Dietsch that he was 
“at liberty to exercise the privilege of resigning,” 
which he porengey, J did. M. Hainl, conductor 
of the orchestra at Lyons, has been appointed in 
his place, and is said to be giving satisfaction to 
both band and public. Signor Verdi has not 
> agers since at the opera, and has left Paris.— 


début of a new bass, M. Eugéne Bataille, is 





expected at the Opéra Comique.—M. Auber, 
wonderful octogenarian, is just finishing a new 
work for the opening of the coming season. It is 
called “ La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe.”—The 
“ Méise” of Rossini, and “Le Dieu et la Baya- 
dére’’ of Auber, are to be revived at the Grand 
Opera.—M. Berlioz’s “ Trojans” are expected with 
some anxiety at the Thédtre Lyrique.—Signor 
Rossini has been writing a grand Mass, with 
orchestra and chorus, but refuses, it is said, to 
allow it to be produced in public.—Richard 
Wagner, according to a paragraph in the news- 
ph has been robbed of a valuable gold snuff- 
ox, a gift received at St. Petersburg. The 
reporter adds, no doubt as a piece of wit, that the 
thieves left the scores of “Tristram” and the 
“Niebelungen” quite safe.—The band of an Austrian 
infantry regiment is said to have been engaged to 
give a series of performances at the Crystal Palace. 

A COMBINATION of managers of German opera- 
houses is talked of, to be formed for the purpose 
of lowering the exorbitant demands of popular 
artistes. Railways, steamboats, the increase in 
wealth of commercial and opera-loving cities, and 
the spread of a taste for music, are some of the 
causes why such vast sums are paid to performers 
of celebrity. It is not clear what a partial com- 
bination in one district of Europe can do to check 
the so-called evil. 





THE DRAMA. 


MR. WALTER MONTGOMERY’S 
* HAMLET.” 


O fail in the performance of the largest and 
most subtle character in the grand round of 
Shakespeare’s creations, is an almost inevitable 
experience for the actor who attempts the triumph. 
It is nothing to Mr. Walter Montgomery’s intel- 
lectual, or even, as we take it, to his professional 
discredit, that he has not succeeded where many 
consummate actors have failed before him. Suc- 
cess, indeed, in this great undertaking cannot, 
under any reasonably conceivable circumstances, 
be more than relative. To impersonate Hamlet is, 
as Hazlitt says, like attempting to embody a 
shadow. “The character,” he goes on to say, 
‘is spun to the finest thread, yet never loses its 
continuity. It has the yielding flexibility of ‘a 
wave of the sea.’ It is made up of undulating 
lines, without a single sharp angle. There is no 
set purpose, no straining ata point. The observa- 
tions are suggested by the passing scene—the 
gusts of passion come and go like the sounds of 
music borne on the wind. ‘The interest depends 
not on the action, but on the thoughts—on ‘ that 
within which passeth show.’” In the very criti- 
cism from which these remarks are extracted, 
Hazlitt, in spite of his generally enthusiastic admi- 
ration for Edmund Kean, is able to afford only a 
qualified praise of that great actor’s Hamlet. 
From Edmund Kean to M. Fechter, the ver- 
dict has been pretty much the same on all the 
actors who have tried the part. The charm of 
M. Fechter’s Hamiet arose, in a great measure, 
out of the unwonted freshness of the French 
actor’s rendering of the character. He brought to 
the task a mind, if uninformed, at the same time 
untrammelled by English stage tradition; he 
trusted, in the main, to his own resources; and, 
though he may have failed to satisfy the highest 
critical demands, it should be frankly admitted 
that he succeeded in a very remarkable degree. 
Whatever objections might be fairly raised to 
parts of his performance, it was unquestionably 
endowed with a vitality that was, at least, new to 
the modern stage: there was more of living im- 
pulsiveness in it, and, consequently, more of warm 
Shakespearian humanity than in that of any other 
actor at present or recently before the public. 
M. Fechter’s Hamlet has been objected to on 
the ground of its over-vivacity; but we venture 
to think that this is not such an objection as 
Shakespeare himself would have raised. It is the 
besetting sin of all our later Hamlets that they 
are too much “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” To quote Hazlitt again, ‘A pensive 
air of sadness should sit unwillingly upon his 
brow, but no appearance of fixed and sullen 
gloom. . He is full of ‘ weakness and melancholy,’ 
but there is no harshness in his nature. Hamlet 
should be the most amiable of misanthropes.” 
This pensive air sits gracefully enough upon 
the brow of Mr. Walter Montgomery’s Hamlet ; 
but we cannot say that it sits there “ unwillingly.” 
The lighter side of the character, which speaks 
out on every possible occasion during the earlier 
scenes of the play, is almost unrepresented—we 
might even say unsuggested—by Mr. Walter Mont- 
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gomery. At the same time he presents a very 
distinct, effective, and, we are glad to think, 
highly commendable interpretation of this most 
trying part in all the repertory of the stage. 
The fault in it is, that the art by which the cha- 
racter is elaborated is not sufficiently kept out of 
sight. As a whole, Mr. Walter Montgomery’s 
performance is distinct and effective, in many 
respects far more so than either his Othello or 
his Romeo. He has studied the traditions of the 
part with very evident advantage, adopting some 
of Edmund Kean’s best “business” —notably in the 
scene upon the platform, after the interview with 
the ghost, where he keeps his friends back with 
the point of his sword, while the follows the 
beckoning shade of his father. One of the best 
“points”? in his performance is in his scene with 
Ophelia, while the King and Polonius are, as he 
knows, listening behind the arras: he puts the 
question, “ Where is your father?’ as a test of 
Ophelia’s truthfulness, hanging eagerly upon her 
lips for the answer; and, when she innocently 
answers that he is at home, he turns from her 
with a passionate outburst of grief, as if his trust 
in her were for ever destroyed, and with its de- 
struction a new grief had fallen heavily upon his 
heart. The rest of the scene was most effectively 
rendered ; the wildly iterated ‘‘ Get thee to a nun- 
nery,” followed by another passionate outburst 
of weeping, winning long applause. 

The result of this new test of Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery’s powers ought, we think, to neutralize 
the adverse opinions that have been pronounced 
upon him on the strength of his previous per- 
formances. His Hamlet, though not a work of 
genius, is.one of very great merit, and induces us 
to hope that our stage has found in him a sterling 
actor, who will do it good serviee in days to come. 
It is something to have won the right of being 
enrolled with Edmund Kean, Kemble, Macready, 
Charles Kean, and Fechter; and to this right we 
think he is fairly entitled ;—he is one of three 
actors to whom alone the public can, at present, 
look for a Hamlet above mediocrity. 

The Ghost of Mr. Henry Marston has long been 
recognised as a masterly rendering of an ungrateful 
and diflicult part ; and on ‘Tuesday evening it had 
lost none of its wonted impressiveness. Miss 
Murray, as the Queen, though looking perplexingly 
young to be the mother of so big a son, played 
with much grace and discretion, especially in the 
trying closet-scene. The Polonius of Mr. Fitz- 
james, and the King of Mr. Charles Verner, were 
both rendered with intelligence; and, as the First 
Gravedigger, Mr. George Belmore gave one of 
those careful little studies of character which 
have brought him into the favourable notice 
which he now enjoys. The well-remembered 
scenery and appointments, first produced by Mr. 
Charles Kean, did good service in the mounting 
of the piece. 





Mapame Ristori’s ConcLhupING PERFORM- 
ANCE.—ON Monday evening Madame Ristori 
brought to aconclusion the extended series of her 
performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the occasion 
being also that of her benefit. ‘‘ Maria Stuarda’”’ 
appears to be a play in which she takes delight, 
the performance of Monday being the third which 
she has given of this piece, either in whole or in 
part. The character is certainly one of her most 
charming impersonations ; and the pleasure which 
it gives to her audience must be great indeed, to 
surmount, as it always does, the excessive tedium 
of Schiller’s mercilessly slow-moving scenes. The 
exquisite fulness, finish, and natural ease with 
which Ristori throws herself into the part cannot 
be described. Her clutch of her rosary, as a 
visible guide and monitor, during her angry 
encounter with Elizabeth, is full of a meaning 
wholly the actress’s. We have before spoken of 
the pathos and grandeur of the last scene, where 
the condemned Queen parts with her attend- 
ants, and finally disconnects herself from worldly 
things ; the whole scene is conceived and executed 
in the spirit of the mgst exalted poetry. In part- 
ing with so great an artist, we can only express a 
hope that she may soon return. 


A Dramatic Reapineé from Shakespeare is to 
be given by Miss Edith Heraud, in conjunction 
with Herr Krueger, at the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific Institution, on Thursday evening 
next. The subjects selected for reading are in- 
tended to illustrate the passions of the human 
mind. Miss Edith Heraud has already won for 
herself a name as an actress. Of Herr Krueger’s 
powers as a reader we are not yet able to speak. 

A NEW comic opera, “ The Abbot of St. Gallen,” 
composed by F. i Giinther, is making the rounds 
of German theatres. 
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EUCHARISTICA. 


Meditations and Prayers on 


THE MOST HOLY EUCHARIST, from Old English 
Divines. With an Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. 
2s. 6d. cloth; 5s. bound in morocco. 


HORA SACRA. 


Prayers and Meditations for 


PRIVATE USE, from the Writings of the Divines of the 
Anglican Church, With an Introduction by the Rey. 
JoHn CHANDLER, M.A., Vicar of Whitley. 2s. 6d. cloth; 
5s. bound in morocco.—The above are also kept in a 
variety of handsome bindings. 
London: R. and A. Surraby. 
J. PARKER. 


Oxford: J. H. and 


~ 


* Just published, price 7s. 6d., post 8vo., cloth, 


The Analogy of Thought and 
NATURE, Investigated by Epwarp VaNsiTrant NEALE, 
M.A. 


Witurams and Noraeatsr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


r r Ven a % e : 
The 'Tiibingen School and its 
ANTECEDENTS: A Review of the History and Present 
Condition of Modern Theology. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., 
author of ‘‘ The Progress of the Inteliecct,’’ ‘* A Sketch of 
the History of Christianity,” Xc. 
Wititiams and Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








Now Ready, price 5s., with nearly 100 Illustrations, 


ry. 4 

The Fern Manual; being a 
DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE BEST STOVE, GREEN- 
HOUSE, AND HARDY FERNS IN BRITISH GAR- 
DENS, with Instructions for their Cultivation and Treat- 
ment, as well on a large scale as in Fern Cases and 
Glasses. By some OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL 
or HorTIcuLTURE. 





London: JourNAL or HorticunturEe AnD CoTraGe Gar- 
DENER OrFicer, 162, Fleet Street, E.C.; and of all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 





Price 2s. 6d., gilt edges, with Engraving, 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


“The lessons taught are like the characters portrayed, worth 
their weight in gold.”’—Church Standard. 

“This is a very interesting story concerning Mistresses and 
Servants, from which both may derive many useful lessons,’’— 
Christian World. 


London: Wiiu1am Macrntosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
May be had through any Bookseller. 








TO BOOK-BUYERS. 





COMPLETION OF THE WORK IN ENGLISH. 


THIERS, CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF FRANCE 
UNDER NAPOLEON,.—THE COMPLETE WORK, 20 vols., 
bound in 10, cloth, is reduced to sell at £4. 4s. (pub. £5. 15s, 6d.) ; 
the late Mr. Colburn’s Anthorized Translation. ‘* This mag- 
nificent work, by the Ex-Prime Minister of France, deserves 
to be ranked as the foremost historical production of the age. 
M. Thiers, indeed, throws a fascination over every subject he 
comeeee and the transiation is rendered with fidelity and 
spirit, 


. P . 

JEREMY BENTHAM’S WORKS, edited by Sir 
JOHN BOWRING, cheap.—A few copies of these valuabie 
works, 11 large vols. royal 8vo., are offered at only £5. 5s., 
cloth (published at £9. 18s.). Early application is desirable, 
the work having long been scarce, and the number for sale 
very small. “In Jeremy Bentham (says a great critic) the 
world has lost the great teacher and patriot of his time; the 
man who has exercised, and is exercising over the fortunes of 
mankind, the widest and most durable influence.” 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON SHELLS. 
WOOD'S INDEX TESTACEOLCGICUS: an [llus- 


trated Catalogue of all known Shells, British and Foreign 
New Edition. By S. HANLEY, Esq. With the Ancient ane 
Modern Appellations, Synonyms, Localities, &e., with 300 
Figures, beautifully coloured after Nature. Royal &vo., half 
bound, £3. 13s. 6d. “This valuable work is indispensable to 
all Collectors of Shells. The Plates have been coloured with 
scrupulous faithfulness.’’—Atheneum. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON INSECTS. 
WOOD'S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS: a Complete 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterons Insects of Great 
Britain, with their Localities, &c. New Edition, continued to 
the Present Time, with extensive Supplement, containing all 
the new Species, and 180 New Figures. By J. 0. WESTWOUD, 
Esq. In all 2000 beautifuliy-coloured Figures. Royal svo., 
half-bound, £4. 4s. 


THE BEST COLOURED WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS, 
HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR 


EGGS. By H. MEYER. A complete History and Description 
of British Birds, with 422 Plates, all beautifully coloured after 
Nature, of the Birds and their Eggs. In 7 vols. Svo., new half 
morocco, price £7.78. (pub. at £18, 18s.) 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA, 500 beautifully 


coloured Plates, containing more than 1000 Figures of Birds, 
with copious Descriptions, 7 large vols. imperial 8vo., new 
half morocco, price only £26 10s. (cost £50); and many other 
first-rate works on Ornithology, including Gould’s Birds of 
Europe, Asia, Australia, &c. ; the worke of Bewick, Bonaparte, 
Jardine, Lear, Le Vaillant, Meyer, Morris, Selby’s British 
Birds, Temminck’s Planches Coloriées, Yarrell, &c., at equally 
low prices, will be found advertised for sale in a CATALOGU 
of BOoKs on NATURAL History, published this day, post free, 
by WILLIs and SOTNERAN, 136, Strand, London. 


famous “Humorous and Political Sketches,” comprising 
917 Plates, bound in nine vols., folio, new half morocco, with a 
vol. of Descriptions, in 8vo., £30 (pub. at nearly £100). Com- 
plete Sets of these Caricatures, which introduce Portraits of 
all the celebrated political characters of the day, and form an 
*Tilustrated Record” of important political events for upwards 
of twenty years, are of the createst rarity. 


ry 


WILLIS _and SOTHERAN, 156, Strand, 





13, Great Marisorovenr Street, Lonpon. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW 
WORKS. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Two Vols., 8vo., 28s. 


‘“* We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we have 
derived from these amusing volumes, abounding in anecdote 
and full of kindly feeling.”—Exvaminer. 


THE WANDERER IN WESTERN 


FRANCE. By G.'T. Lowrn, Esq. Illustrated by the 
Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. One Vol, 15s. 


MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS ON 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY, beyond the 
Great Wall of China. One Vol., with Map and Fifty 
Illustrations. 

**A most charming narrative.’’—Spectator. 


DR. MOUAT’S ADVENTURES AND 
RESEARCHES AMONG the ADAMAN ISLANDERS. 
8vo., with Illustrations, 16s. 

“Dr. Mouat’s work is both amusing and instructive,”— 

Examiner. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 
Mlustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, By Mrs. O.renant, S8rconp Epition. 2 Vols. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISTRESS AND 


MAID. By the Author of ‘‘Jouwn Haurrax.’”’ Ill us- 
trated by Millais. 5s., bound. 
**A charming story.”—Herald. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY-. By Lady Emily 


Ponsonsy. Three Vols. 
“This story is interestingand enthralling throughout. ‘ Mary 
Lindsay’ is a most charming heroine.’’—Sun. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. ythe Author 
of ** No Church,’’ ‘‘ Owen: 2a Waif,” &c. 
“This novel sustains the credit of the author's previous 
works. It isa story of well-sustained interest.’’—Athexneum, 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. Fourth Edition, with a letter from the Author. 
Three Vols. 

“Mrs. Norton’s best prose work.”’—Exraminer. 


THREE LIVES in ONE. Three Vols. 
VICISSITUDES of 2 GENTLEWOMAN. 


“An admirable story.’’—Messenger. 
RESPECTABLE SINNERS- By Mrs. 
“A very clever, entertaining book.”—<Atheneumn. 


Broturrtron. Three Vols. 
VERONIA. Three vols. [ Next week. 





Now Ready, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE CREAM OF A LIFE: 
The Autobiography of a Man of the World, 
A NOVEL. 


RicwarD Beytisy, New Burlington Street. 





Now Ready, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, 
royal 8vo., 28s., 


ICELAND: 
ITS SCENES AND SAGAS. 


By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., 


Fellow of 8S. Nicholas College, Lancing; Member of the Norse 
Literary Society. 


Sauirn, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 9s., 


LEGENDS OF THE LINTEL 


AND 


+REe LEY. 
By WALTER COOPER DENDY. 


“Much legend lore of the central belt of Surrey, working up 
his material into a series of historical and legendary romances, 
which will be read with pleasure. Many of the stories 
are highly dramatic,’’—London Revierc. 


London: Brut and Danpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


—— —_ —— ————— ED 


Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 7s., 

BEHIND THE VEIL; 
AND OTHER POEMS, 

By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 


Macmittan & Co,, London and Cambridge. 








TROPICAL POEMS. 

Now Ready, at all the Librarics, crown 8vo., price 6s., 
B ‘ : Ts f sh . : ‘ ] S , Tr 

eauties of Lropical Scenery, 

and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of ‘*The Nuptials of 
Barcelona.”’ 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet, 
many beauties.’’—Morning Post, 


*A volume of word-pictures.”’—Observrer. 


“He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts.”’—The E 


His work contains 


ora, 
* They offer an ent.cing picture,”—Parthenon, 


London: Roserr Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, Two Parts in one handsome Volume, bound in cloth, price 12s., 


MEDIAVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS OF LONDON, and the events which happened in their 


days, from the Year A.D. 1138 to the Year A.D. 1274. 


Also, CHRONICLES OF LONDON, and of the Marvels Therein, be‘ween the Years 44 Henry III., A.D, 1260 


and 17 Edward III., A.D. 1343. 


By HENRY 


Translated, with Copious Notes and Appendices, 


THOMAS RILEY, 


M.A., 


Clare Hall, Cambridge; and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


* Towards the elucidation.of London history during the Middle 
Ages no one has worked harder or with better result than Mr. 
Henry Thomas Riley. Of the two chronicles which he has 
transiated and published in this volume, the first and longest— 
a reproduction, with some wise omissions, of the ‘ Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus '"—more than three-quarters are occupied with 
a detailed account of the last fifteen years of Henry the Third’s 
reign, notable for the share which London had in the manage- 
ment of national affairs, and in which the supposed historian 
was an important actor. In the second, an English version of 
the Anglo-Norman ‘Croniques de London,’ a new and very 
ghastly account of Fair Rosamond’s sufferings is followed by 
many curions illustrations of the progress of society under the 
first three Edwards. There is no scarcity of chronicles repre- 
senting the political, military, and ecclesiastical history of 


| 


| 


England during the Middle Ages; but about the inner life of | 





society, ‘the status, rights, and usages of the multitudes who 
were subsisting by trades and handicrafts within the walls of a 
great city in those days,’ we are lamentably ignorant. The 
special worth of the two chronicles, now made public by Mr. 
Niley, lies, as he assures us without much exaggeration, in the 
fact that, on these points, they give more information than do 
all our other medimwval histomes put together, The interest of 
these documeuts, however, is by no means limited to the 
exposition of London history. For the general events of Henry 
the Third’s last fourteen years, Mr. Hunter has asserted that no 
chronicle extant is more full or authentic than the * Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus;’ and of the ‘Croniques de London’ more 
than half is devoted to subjects of strictly national importance, 
For its illustrations—as far as it goes—of the naval history of 
te ary Third’s reign, the latter work is especially valuable.” 
—THE READER. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60, 


This day, in demy 8vo., price 12s., Roxburghe style, 


> . ° ' . 
Shakespeare -Characters. 
CHIEFLY SUBORDINATE, By Cuyaritets CowpEen 
CuiaRKE. A Series of Essays on the Characters in the 
following Plays:—1. Macbeth—2. As You Like It— 
3. Hamlet—4. Midsummer Night's Dream—5. Othello— 
6. Merry Wives of Windsor—7. King Lear—s. Twelfth 
Night—9. Antony and Cleopatra—1l0. All’s Well that 
Ends Well—11. Tempest—l2. Much Ado about Nothing 
—13. King John—14. Winter's Tale—15. Richard I.— 
16. Merchant of Venice—1l7.—Henry IV.—18. Richard III, 
—19, Coriolanus—20. Measure for Measure. 


The genius of Shakespeare, and the delineation of the cha- 
racters of the principal personages in his Dramas, have been 
fruitful sources of commentary; but the subordinate characters 
have received only slight and incidental notice from the eminent 
men who have made the Works of our greatest poet the subject 
of their study. The ground taken in these Essays is, therefore, 
toalarge extent unoccupied; and it has been the author’s en- 
deavour to show that evep in the most minor points the cha- 
racters of the subordinates are throughout in as perfect keeping 
as those of the chief actors. The Essays will form, to a large 
extent, a key to the design and harmony of the different Plays, 
und it is believed will extend an acquaintance with the won- 
drous fertility and compreheusiveness of the genius of Shakes- 


| peare. 


CARICATURES, by H. BE. A Complete Set of theze | 


London: Smitn, Eirper, & Co, 


Edinburgh: James NIcHo1, 





“Tupper” for the Million. 3s. 6d. 
Harcuarp & Co., Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
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PATE 


LONDON, 


RNOSTER ROW, 


This Day, 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus: 


an Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian 
Chronology. By D. W. Nasu. With Frontispiece of the 
Egyptian Calendar at Thebes. 


By the same Author, 

TALIESIN: or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. 
A Translation of the Remains af the Earliest Welsh 
jurds, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries, 
8vo., cloth, 14s, 

J. Russet Smiru, 36, Soho Square, London. 











This Day, post 8vo., 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s., 


Egyptian Mythology and 
EGYPTIAN CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on 
the Opinions of Modern Christendom. By Samus. 
Suarpsz, Author of *‘The History of Egypt,’’ &c. 

By the same Author, 


EGYFTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. With numerous 
Engravings, aiter Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from Gries- 
bach’s Greck Text, by Samvurn Saarrer. Fifth Edition. 
i2mo., pp. 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. ; 
by post, Is. 10d. 


‘The most correct English version in existence, either of the 
whole or any portion of the New Testament.” — The Ecclesiastic 
quoted with approval by the Fuglish Churchman, Dec. 18, 1362, 


J. RUSSELL Satu, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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The Quarterly Review, 


No, CCXXVIL., is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I, AUSTRIA. 

Il, NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 

III. GLACIAL THEORIES. 

IV. OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM, 

V. WASHINGTON IRVING. 

VI. MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 
VII. THE NILE—AFRICAN DISCOVERIES, 
VIII. SACRED TREES AND FLOWERS. 

IX. ROME AS IT IS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Westminster Review. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XLVII. JULY, 1863, 
CONTENTS: 


I. THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Il. THE RIVAL RACES. By EUGENE SUE. 
Ill. MR. MILL ON UTILITARIANISM. 
IV. GAMESTERS AND GAMING-HOUSES., 
V. MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 
VI. SAINT SIMON AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
VIl. THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 


VIII. M. LOUIS BLANO’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 


IX. POLAND 
X. LANCASHIRE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography. —5,. Belles Lettres. 


London: Trizyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Will be published on Saturday, August Ist., price 4s. ; 
12s. annually ; or 13s. 4d., post free, 
the Second Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





CONTENTS: 

1. ON THE ae -. LANGUAGE. ByR.S 
Esq., F.S.A., 

2. FERGUSSON se ‘aa INFLU ENCE OF RACE ON ART. 

3. ON THE CREATION OF MAN AND SUBSTANCE OF 
THE MIND. By Prof. RUDOLPH WAGNER. 

4. PICTET ON THE ORIGIN OF INDO-EUROPEANS. 

5. ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES by 
the late ROBERT KNox, Esq., M.D. 

6. HISTORY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. By M. PavuL Broca. 

7. ON THE SUPPOSED INCREASING PREVALENCE OF 
DARK HAIR IN ENGLAND. By Jonny BEpDpDoR, M.D., 


‘, CHARNOCK. 


F.A.S.L. 

8 ON THE ABBEVILLE FOSSIL JAW. 
QUATREFAGEsS. 

9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 

10. JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, containing Papers by Prof. MARSHALL, Prof. 
BuskK, Mr. BOLLEART, Mr. WINWOOD READKE, Mr. C. C. 
BLAKE; Reports ofthe Discussions before the Society, &c. 


London: Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


By M. A. DE 





THE TURKISH EXHIBITION. 


The Art-Journal for August 


(price 2s. 6d.), contains— 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, in which are included Engravings of 
some curious Oriental Productions in Art-manufacture. 


SCIENCE AND ART—MOUNTAINS. By Professor ANSTED, 
THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. 

DESTRUCTION OF WORKS OF ART IN MUNICH. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT. Lillustrated. 


EXHIBITION OF WOOD CARVING. 
SARDIS. By J.C. M. BELLEW. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, &c., &c. 
The Steel Engravings are— 
A REST ON THE HILL. By W. Ripeway, after F. R. 
PICKERSGILL, R.A. 
WHALERS. By R, BRANDARD, after J. M. W. TURNER. 
SARDIS. By E. BRANDARD, after THoMAS ALLOM. 


The Seventeenth portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibition eae 


WALL P » 
UETERIE, BOOKBINDING, CABINET WORK AR 
ARVING *CANDELABRA, TERRA - COTTA, } 
FURNITURE, &e.; and Articles en— —— 
CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS IN THE EXH N. y 
Professor ANSTED. And— —, & 
ART IN ITS INFLUENCE ON ART-MANUFACTURE. By 
J. B. ATKINSON, 


London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 





Now Ready, 


The Border Magazine, 
For AUGUST. With Mustrations. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


I. WARK CASTLE (Continued). With Dlustration, 


Il. ON THE RECENT APPEARANCE OF MAN UPON 
THE EARTH. Communicated by Sir D. BREWSTER. 


III. SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD. Poetry. By a Lapy. 


IV. WARKWORTH CASTLE AND HERMITAGE. With 
Illustrations. 


Vv. A CHAPTER ON NAMES. Part First. 
VI. FOLK-LORE—WART AND WEN CURES. 


VIL. MYSTERIOUS LEGENDS OF EDINBURGH. By 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. I.—Lord Kames’s Puzzle. 
With Illustration. 


VIII, STRAY LEAVES FROM MY PORTFOLIO. 
IX. THE HOSPITABLE VICARAGE. With Illustration. 
X. HISTORICAL GENEALOGIES OF BORDER FAMILIES. 
XI. CALENDAR OF HORTICULTURE. 
XIL. AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
OBITUARY. 


Fdin : WILLIAM P. N 0, 2, St. 
wey SMP EI Mas 2 > boi Street. 





Blackwood’s Magazine, 


For AUGUST, 1863, No. DLXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A VISIT TO AN INSURGENT CAMP: Letter from 
Poland.—No. III. 

CAXTONIANA.—PART XVIII. 
No. 24.—On some Authors in whose Writings Know- 

ledge of the World is eminently displayed. 

NOVELS. 

TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE. 

INDIAN PROSPERITY. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—Conclusion. 

IN THE GARDEN. 

CHRORIO LES OF CARLINGFORD: THE PERPETUAL 

CURATE,—Part III. 
CAPTAIN SPEKE’S WELCOME. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now Ready, 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


No, 44 (for AUGUST), price ONE SHILLING, with Illustrations 
by FREDERICK LEIGHTON, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
and FREDERICK WALKER, 


CONTENTS: 


ROMOLA. (With an Illustration.) 
CHAPTER LXVIII.—Romola’s Waking. 
LX1X.—Homeward. 
LXX.—Meeting again. 
LXXI.—The Confession. 
LXXII.—The Last Silence. 
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EPILOGUE. 
MEDICAL ETIQUETTE. 
FARMERS. 
FOREIGN ACTORS AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA, 
“MRS, ARCHIE.” (With an Illustration.) 
PRIMITIVE LANGUAGE, 
OF GEESE. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Ulustration.) 
CHAPTER AN: .—The Combat. 


» V.—Ve Victis. 
pe XXXVI.—‘‘ See, the Conquering Hero 


Comes.” 
HEINRICH HEINE. 
ON A MEDAL OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Macmillan’s - Magazine. 


No. XLVI. (for AUGUST, 1863) will be published on TUESDAY 
next, July 28th. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS: 
I, LORD BACON AS A NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. By 
BARON LIEBIG, President of the Royal Academy of 
Science, Munich. (Second Part.) 
IIll.—Natural Philosophy in the Age of Bacon, 
IV.—Bacon under James I. 
V.—Historia Vitx et Mortis. 
V1.—The Method and the Aim of Philosophical Investi- 
gation. 
II. LE = FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Letter II1I.—About Opium and other Things. 
III, VINCENZO; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By JOHN RUFFINT, 
Author of * Lorenzo Benoni,’”’ * Doctor Antonio,” &¢c, 
Chap. XXXIX.—‘I can’t get out,’’ said the 
Starling. 
XL.—Sweets of Home. 
XLI.—The Sword wears out the 
Scabbard. 
IV.—THE AMERICAN ILIAD IN A NUTSHELL. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
V.—THE STORY OF SCHILLER’S REMAINS. 
HAMILTON. 
VI.—THE LAND’S END. By the DEAN or CANTERBURY. 
VIL—THE PLANTS ON THE SUMMITS OF THE HIGH- 
LAND MOUNTAINS. By the Rev. HUGH Mac- 
MILLAN, Author of ‘‘ Footnotes from the Page of 
Nature,” &e. 
VIIL—THE GRAND PRIZE OF PARIS. By EDWARD Dicey. 
IX.—LIFE OR DEATH IN INDIA. By HARRIET MAR- 
TINEAU. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 





By ANDREW 





THE 
Law Magazine and Law Review 


for AUGUST, being No. 30 of the UNITED NEW SERIES, is this 

day published, price 5s., and contains— 

. THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

. ANCIENT ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 

. SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE IN COURTS OF LAW. 

THE AMERICAN SECESSION, 

. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, 

. LEWIS ON CONVEYANCING. 

, aes MA ps0 [IPLINE—REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
NOTICES OF NEW 

QUARTER, &e. 


London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 


"Ff Swe 
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BOOKS, EVENTS OF THE 


Southern ] Monthly Mag gazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all POLITICAL 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES in a 
serial form; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
terest, and to give a Resumé of CURRENT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
OF LOCAL INTEREST, Native Traditions, Antiquities, 
Natural History, &c. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 

(The Postage extra.) 


Auckland, New Zealand: Rosrrt J. Crrrauton and 
ALFRED Scaves, Queen Street. 








THE PHILOBIBLION. 


A MONTHLY 


Bibliographical Journal, 

containing Critical Notices of and Extracts from Rare, 
Curious, and Valuable Old Books. Price Two Dollars a 
year, in advance. 


New York: G. P. Putrzs & Co., 51, Naussau Street. 








London: Tripner & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


CONTENTS of No. VIII. (AUGUST): 
I, CRESSY AND POICTIERS; or, the Story of the Black 
ie + be e. By J.G. EDGAR 
LVL.— A Town Tost ‘and Won. 
PNELVIL —‘A Douglas.” 
XLVIII.—Burnt Candlemas, 
XLIX.—Our Captivity. 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

II. THE SOOLOGIOAL GARDENS: NEW WORLD MON- 
KEY By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &e. With 
fullpage Tilustration and others by T. W. Wood. - 

III, ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY. (Poetry.) 

IV. JOE BROADLEY’S CRICKET LECTURE. By Rev. JAS, 
Pycrort, Author of “ The Crieket Field.” 

V. THE WINCHESTER BOYS. With full-page Llustration 
by Frederick Skill. 

VI. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Copaiye among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of “Wild org of 
the World.” Chapter VIII.—Tom and I entertain the 
Chief with the game of hot boiled beans—I turn school- 
master—Our house on the hill—We enjoy a long spell 
of good luck—Lowering clouds—The details of a terrible 
conspiracy—Breakers ahead. Llustrated by Harden$, 
Melville. 

VII. THE YOU ne NORSEMAN. By W.B. RANDS. 

Chap. XV.—An Elopement. 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 
VIII. TOURNAMENTS HOLDEN AT OXFORD. By an Old 
Oxonian. 

IX. UP IN THE ALPS. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
Chapter XII.—The Ibex.—Chapter XIII.—Alpine Mar- 
mots. With full-page Lllustration. 

X. THE STORY OF THE ree NAVY. By EDWIN F- 
ROBERTS. Chapter XII.—Elizabeth and her Admirals 
—Sir Francis Drake. Illustrated. 

XI. “FAGGING” OR “SLAVERY” AMONG THE ANTS. 

XII. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. With full-page Illustration by 
Captain W. W. May. 

XIII. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HOWGRAVE. 
XIV. HOW TO MAKE A SMALL ORGAN, With Illustrative 
Diagrams. 
XV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoop, &c., &e. 
A number sent post free for seven stamps, 


London: S, O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C, 


Illustrated, 





PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 


MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. XL. (AUGUST.) 


I, REECHWOOD MANOR. 
Chap. VIII.—The Queen of Balmwick. 
II, DOMESTIC SERVICE. By the Author of Twenty Years 
in the Church,” and “‘ Dragon’s Teeth.’ 
Ill. THE CROOKED SHADOW: A Danish Story. 
VILL. and IX, 
IV. A WOMAN’S CHOICE. (Poetry.) 
V. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COMPANY. 
lllustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
VI. CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES, 
Chap. LX.—Quartz. 
a X.—Onyxes. 
VII. LIVING—AND DYING BY THE NEEDLE. 
VIII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. George Eliot’s “‘ Romol a,’ 
IX. THE FASHIONS, 
X. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Pattern for What- 
not in Bead and Wool Work. 
A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
mental Needlework, &c. Full-sized Dia rams for Cutting Out 
and Making a Lady’s Chemise and a Lady’s Nightdress, 


A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is also published, price éd., 
containing— 
I, OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
II. MEN’s CRITICISM ON WOMEN’S WORK. 
Ill. REGRETS. (Poetry.) 
IV. CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood. 
Chap. VI.—Archibald Davenage’s Trouble. 
ps 1.—The Case of the Missing Arthur Davenage. 
V. THe HUE AND CRY OF DRESS. 
VI. Tuk Foot oF CiAy. By Charles de Bernard, Chap, VI. 
VII. OuT OF SUSPENSE. (Poetry.) 
VIII. Reviews oF Books. ‘The Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man,” “ Joan Carewe.’ 
IX. MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 
X. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Illustrations of Muslin Jacket; the ney Fichu Marie An- 
toinette; Handsome Knitting Pattern; i Basket for the 
Breakfast Table, 4 illustrations; Crochet Flower- pot Cover; 
Flower Basket, 3 illustrations; the Medici Bodice; the Alpine 
Bodice; a pretty Bathing Dress; the Latest Inventions in 
Crinolines, 3 illustratio ns; Piqué Petticoat, and 5 engravings of 
the newest Children’s Dresses. Also a large Fashion Plate, and 
a Bouquet for Berlin Work, printed in Colours, 


Parts 


London: 8S. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C 





The Eelectic Review, 


For AUGUST, price ONE SHILLING, contains :— 
I. LEGGE, OF LEICESTER, 
Il, EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Ill, MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
IV. NILI QUASRERE CAPUT. 
V. WRITERS QUITE LIKE GENTLEMEN, 
VI. A HIGH CHURCH BISHOP, 
VII, OUR BOOK CLUB, 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, and HoppEr, 
27, Paternoster Row. 


THE PHYTOLOGIST. 


A MONTHLY 


Botanical Journal. 





Notice.—Those persons who may not have completed 
their Sets of this Work are recommended to do so without 
delay. At present any single numbers can be obtained ; 
but after August the Sth, the few remaining Sets of the 
PHYTOLOGIST will be made up into Volumes, and then 
it will be impossible to supply the separate Numbers. 


London: Wiit1aAM Pamptiy, 45, Frith Street, Soho. 








THE READER. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS 





MESSRS. WALTON AND MABERLY 
Announce for Publication in November, 1863, 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


In demy 8vo., PART L, price 2s., of 
re | 


Grammar of the Greek Langua 
he nx.| A HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


for the use of High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. RAPH. CKURNER. 
Translated from the German by B. B. EDWARDS and 8. 
TAYLOR. Fourth Edition. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


From the Earliest Records to the Present Time. 
An Elementary Grammar of the | 
Greek Language. By Dr. RAPH. KUHNER. Translated by SAMUEL | 


e R wy By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 

° = rLOR, ) ) ! 3 5 ) ) ' 

—— ne Vou. re oe — a | One of the Principal Contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek 
GERMAN. 


and Roman Antiquities, Biography, and Geography. 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 


*.* The Work will form a continuous narrative of Ancient, 

Medieval, and Modern History, instead of givin separate 

pee path Ar German ~ Rie re. By Dr. F. AHN. First and | accounts of the several nations. It is founded on the idea of 

Second Course. Bound in One Vol. 12mo. cloth. 8s. an organic unity perveding the whole course of human history. 

) . \ It will be written from the best authorities, ancient and 
Practical Grammar of the German 

Language (intended as a Sequel to the feregoing work), with a 

Grammatical Index and a Glossary of all the German Words | 


| modern; and, while condensed into a moderate compass, it 
will be so full as to be free from the baldness of an epitome. 


The work will be divided into three Periods, each completein 


occurring in the Work. By Dr, F. AHN, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d, | itself, and will form Eight Volumes in Demy octavo. 
4s , = i » I.—ANCIENT HIstTorY, Sacred and Secular; from the Creation 
Key to Ditto. By Di ° I ° Ahn. | to the Fall of the Western Empire, in A.D. 476. Two 
12mo. cloth. 1s, 6d. . Volumes. a ; , 
| IJIL—MEDIEVAL History, Civil and Ecclesiastical; from the 


Fall of the Western Empire to the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, in A.D. 1458. Two Volumes. 
I1I.—Mop ERN History; from the Fall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire to our own Times. Four Volumes. 
It will be published in Monthiy Parts, 
Yearly Volumes, at 12s. 6d.; cloth lettered, 


Manual of German and English 


Conversations; or Vade Mecum for English Travellers. By Dr. 
F. AHN, 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


| 
2 — os = | 
jenedix—A Comedy, in Three | 
Acts. By RODERICK BENEDIX. With yh ea and Expla- 
natory Notes, by Fr. WEINMANN, German Master at the Royal | 
Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of | 
Modern Languages, 12mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d | = 

' 

| 

| 


FRENCH. 
New, Practical, and Kasy EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


of Learning the French Language. By Dr. F. Amy. In Two | 
Courses, 12mo., sold separately at 1s. 6d. each. The Two Courses, 
in one vol, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 4 


Manual of French and English | Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories for 


} 
By Dr. F. AHN. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. | SC HOOLS,. Feap. 8vo., each $s. 6d., cloth, red edges, 


at 2s.; and Half- 





*,.* A Prospectus (free) by post on application. 





Method 





Conversation. 


J : ‘ ees . : . re ENGLAND. Sixty-eight Mlustrations. 3s, 6d, 
Materials for Translating from Souk. “devesia cient Ulaceaene "be ai 
GREECE. Seventy-four llustrations, 3s, 6d, 


English into French: being a Short Essay on Translation, fol- | 
lowed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse, from the 
Best English Authors. By L. LE BRuUN, 12mo. cloth, price 4s. | 
aa sf ' 
Lecons Graduées de 
et de Lecture; or, Graduated Lessons in Translation and 
Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History, 


Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and | 
Idioms. By HENRY VAN LAUN. 12mo. Pp. viand 476. 5s. 1862 


DUTCH. 
A Concise Grammar of the Dutch | 


‘tion from the best Authors, in Prose and 


IL, 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Second Edi- 
tion, Five Hundred Illustrations. Large 8vo., £2, 2 


Traduction 


By ‘the same Editor, 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
GRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, Three Vols. £5, ts, 6d. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 


Language; witha Selec 


Poetry. By Dr. F. AHN. Transiated from the Tenth Original. 
German Edition, and remodelled for the use of English Students. GRAPHY. Two Vols. £4. 
By HENRY VAN LAUN. 12mo. Pp.170. Cloth, 3s. 6d, BA F _—_s 
| IIL. 


ITALIAN. | 


Method | The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chal- 


+ . ’ 
New, Practical, and Kasy ew ano 

A Padleice’ By: SE Se ee aa ee DEE CONCORDANCE UF THE OLD TESTAMENT. An At- 
os Le ae Se Feamee Lamguege. ~ Dr. F. AHN. First and } tempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original and the 
te ae Vee, a With Indexes, a List of Proper Names, 


English Translation. 
and their Occurrences, 
Koyal 8vo., £3. 13s. 6d. 


Second Edition, revised. Two Vols. 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. I’. Ahn. 


12mo, 1s. } 


IV. 
rg , 7" . : ‘ P ) . * 
New English and Italian Pro- | phe Englishman’s Greek Concord- 
nouncing and Expl anatory Dictionary. By JoHN MILLHOUSE. | ANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Attempt at a Verbal 
Vol. English-Italian. ‘Vol. If. Italian-English. Two Vols. between the Greek Original and the English 
Square 8vo, cloth, orange edges, 14s, 


. ; : . , Translation. Uniform with “The Englishman’s Hebrew and 
Dialoghi Inglesi ed Italiani. 


| 
| Chaldee Concordance.”’ Third Edition, Royal 8vo., £2. 2s, 
JOHN MILLHOUSE. V. 
} . . 
Elements of Comparative Philology. 
By Dr. R. @. LATHAM, F.R.S., late Professor of nee ve 
versity College, London. One thick Vol, 8vo., cloth, £1. 
‘Dr. Latham has undertaken a task for which few men oo 80 
| peculiarly qualifiedas himself. He has condensed, systematized, 


| and tabulated the valuable mate rials accumulated by philological 
research during the last century.”—Daily News 


Vi. 


Connection 


sy 


18mo, cloth. 2s, 


SPANISH. 
An Ea asy Introduction to Spanish 


“contai ning all that is necessary to make a rapid 
progress in it; particularly designed for those who have little 
time to study, or are their own instructors. By MARIANO 
VELASQUEZ. New Edition, enlarged. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of the Sp: anish and 


English Languages. For the use of young Learners and Tra- 


Conversation : 





Black Imperial 4to., half morocco, gilt edges, £5. 5s., 
zi GEOGRAPHY. A Series of above One Hundred care- 
A fully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Recent Dis- 
2 coveries and the Latest Political Divisions of Territory 
MON- in all Parts of the World. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
With Ph.D., F.R.G.8. With an Index of nearly 120,000 
: f Places. 
‘ ** Beyond comparison the hest collection of maps which has 
, JAS, 4 yet been made.” —Morning Herald. 
ration 
e the In Two Vols., imperial 8vo., 2760 pp., cloth, £4. 6s., 
pre of THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
‘hool- A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
| pal Statistical, and Descriptive. Edited by W. G. BrackiE, 
ion s. Ph.D., F.R.G.8. With nearly 750 Wood Engravings. 

“This excellent book of reference. All the articles we 
have examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree 
of correctness in minute detail than we should have thought 
practicable in so comprehensive a work,”—Atheneum. 

n Old 

Bart ” ‘ , 

Mar- In Two Volumes, imperial 8vo., 2888 pp., cloth, £4., 

[N F- THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 

irals ; ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 

9 With a Supplement, containing an Extensive Collection 

rs. of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous 

on by English Dictionaries. By JonnOaitvie, LL.D. ITllus- 

trated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 

ative ** Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary 
that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge permitted 
has made some approach towards perfection.” 

I. —British Quarterly Review. 
New Edition, in Seven Vols., super-royal 8yo., cloth, £7., 
THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA; 

° or, Conversations-Lexicon. With Preliminary Dis- 

1¢ sertations by Distinguished Writers. Illustrated by 

One Hundred and Fifty-four Pages of Steel Engrav- 

ings, and Fourteen Coloured Maps, besides many 

Engravings on Wood. 

This New Edition has been carefully revised, some of the 
articles wholly re-written, and many new ones introduced. An 
entirely New Supplement has also been added. These altera- 

; | tions and additions bring up the work to the information of the 
pars present day. 
arts 
In Four Volumes, super-royal 8vo., cloth, £4., 
ee THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Suppression 
of the Sepoy Revolt. By CHarntes MAcrarLANE and 
the Rev. Tuomas THomson., With above Eleven Hun- | 
dred Engravings on Wood. 
la.’ “By far the most beautiful and really comprehensive history 
of the nation which has ever yet appeared.’’—John Bull, 
ate 
na- In Three Volumes, super-royal 8vo., cloth, £3. 3s 
Jut 
A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
id., INDIA, from the First Landing of the English to the 
Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt; including an Outline 
Ss. of the Early History of Hindostan. By Henry Brvr- 

RIDGE, Esq., Advocate. With above Five Hundred 

Engravings on Wood. 

“We commend this able work as the best popular history of 
India that has yet been written.’’—The Index. 

eC. 
I. 
TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
he HISTORY, Ancient and MopErNn. With considerable 
additions, numerous Notes, and a Continuation to the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by the Rev. Brannon 

Turner, M.A. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

he AncirEnt History, 2s. 6d. Moprrw History, 3s. 6d. 
r; 
ne SS | 
| | 
0 

nd AN OUTLINE OF THE RISE AND PRO- | 

GRESS of LITERATURE. Presenting a Critical | 

Estimate of the Literature of Ancient and of Modern 

Times, Greek, Roman, English, and Continental. By | 

= Sir Danret K. Sanprorp, D.C.L. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 

ls, 6d. | 

| 
, 

LAWRIE’S MERCANTILE ARITH-| 

METIC; with the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of 

Bills of Exchange. By Gavin Lawrir. Seventh Edi- | 

tion. In Two Parts, bound in roan, with ANsweErs, 3s.; | 

or Parts I. and II., in cloth, 1s. each; the ANswrrs 
separately, ls. 

DICTIONARY. German and English, and English | 

and German. By J.J.Gertacn, LL.D. Bound, 5ds.6d. | 

This Dictionary is more copious in the number of its words and | 
meanings than any portable German Dictionary hitherto | 
published. 

‘ 
COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Edited and largely augmented by R. D. Hostyn, M.A., 

Oxon. With Questions for Examination, and an | 

l : Appendix of Problems. Nearly Three Hundred En- 
" gravings on Wood. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 





bl 


| 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster Row, London ; | 
and all Beoksellers. 





| Collection of Epistolary Phrases. 


| become the property of the 


|The English Language. By Dr. R.G. 


In two Parts. IL. Spanish- 


vellers. By MARIANO VELASQUEZ. f 
English; I. English- Spanish. Crown &vo., pp. 860, roan, 10s. 6d. LATHAM, F.4.S., late Professor of English in University Col- 
) lege, London. Fifth Edition, revised and remodelled, One Vol, 
A Pronouncing Dictionary of the | s0.%%s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


Dr. Latham’s Handbook of the Eng- 


LISH LANGUAGE, Fifth Edition. Small 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Dr. Latham’s English Grammar for 


SCHOOLS. Eighteenth Thousand. Revised and much En- 
larged. Small Svo., 4s, 6d, 


A Smaller English Grammar. 


vanish and English Langua: ges. in two Parts. I. Spanish ; 
English-Spanish. By MARIANO VELASQUEZ DELA CADENA, 
pp. xvi. 676, and xiv. 6u4. Price £1. 1s. 


| PORTUGUESE. 
A Practical Grammar of Portu- 


guese and English, exhibiting in aSeries of Exercises,in Double 
Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Languages, as now 
written and spoken, Adapted to Ollendorff’s system by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER J. D. D’ORSEY, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of the English Language in that 


iL 


Royal svo., 





University. In One Vol. 12mo.,, cloth, boards. 7s. | Dr. LATHAM and Miss MABERLY. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
Colloquial Portuguese; or, The | lig 208" ; 
Dr. Latham’s English Grammar for 


Words and Phrases of Every-day s, ife. ( wet Albena A Dictation 
and Conversation, for the Use of English Tourists and Visitors 
in Portugal, The Brazils, Madeira, and the Azores. With abrief 
By Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSkEy. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, In One 
Volume. 12mo., cloth, boards. 3s. 6d. 


Third Edition, 
VIL. 
Smith Tacitus; Germania, Agricola, 


CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


~~ and First Book of the ANNALS. With English Notes. Edi- 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCES. eh et eB ty yy 
}2mo.,, 58, 


Practical Mercantile Correspon- 
DENCE. A Collection of Modern patterns of Business, with 


Notes, Critical and F xplanatory, and an ypendix, containing 
a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, ‘e ro Forma Invoices, 


Vill. 


Smith’s Plato. The Apology of So- 


CRATES, CRITO, and Part of PHAEDO; with Notes in 


Account Sales, B ~y of Lading, and Bilis of Exchange; also, an English from Stallbaum and Schleiermacher’s Introductions. 
Explanation of the German Chain Rule. Twelfth Edition, re- Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. Fourth Edition. 12mo., 5s, 
vised and enlarged. By WILLIAM ANDERSON. 12mo. pp. Xxxii 


IX. 


Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. For 


the Use of Schools and Colleges. Twenty-first Thousand, One 
Hundred Dilustrations. 7s. 6d., cloth. 


and 28». Cloth, 
The Copyrigh it ‘of this important and _ well-known Work has 


Advertisers. 
Letter- 


in English, and an 


German Commercial 


Writer, with Explanatory Introductions 





oe of on - French and English. By Dr. F. AHN. 12mo. *,* Walton and Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue of EDUCA- 
yb pee gin . TIONAL can ane te bg IN SCIENCE AND SaseeAl. 

‘ ‘ one wri 
French Commercial  Letter- | Lizeatens, wit te sent vy Post (ire) to any 0 
Writer, on the same Plan. By Dr. F. AHN. 12mo. cloth, 


price 48. 6d. 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 
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WALTON and MABERLY, 28, Dees Oto S treet, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster London. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


VIRTUE BROTHERS AND CO. 





Al ‘ 
A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, By M. LE PAG, 
Professor of French in London. 

LE PAGE’S PETIT LECTEUR DES COLLEGES; or, the 
French Reader for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to 
“L’Echo de Paris.” Consisting of short Selections of various 
kinds. With the Pronunciation, the Meaning of the Words and 
Idioms which may not be yet familiar to a young reader, and 
oecasional Questions adapted for Practice in French Conversa- 
tion, In One Vol. 12mo., cloth. (Shortly.) 


LE PAGE’S L’ECHO DE PARIS; being a Selection of 
Familiar Phrases which a person would hear daily if living in 
France. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MATE’S ELEMENTS of COMMERCTAL 


ARITHMETIC; Containing a Minute Investigation of the 
Principles of the Science, and their general appticntion to Com- 
mercial Calculations. 7 WILLIAM TATE. Fifth Edition, im- 
rg and corrected. In One Vol, 12mo., neatly bound,. price 

8. 


KEY to the ABOVE, 12mo., bound, 3s. 6d. 





ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, with 
brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools 

and Families. By JOsEPH PAYNE. fourteenth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 18mo., 2s. 6d. cloth ; or3s, scarlet, gilt edges. 


TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, with 

short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and 

Critical. By JoskPH PAYNE. New and Enlarged Edition, 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 5s. 





XFORD and CAMBRIDGE ANALYSES 


and SUMMARIES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY :— 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
and the LAWS of MOSES. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., Xe. 
Sixth Edition, revised and improved. Post 8vo, cloth, red edges, 
price 5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c. Fourth Edition, 
revised. Post 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 5s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the HISTORICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. By J. T. 
WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &c. Small folio, illustrated by large 
Coloured Maps, and Plan of Jerusalem, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





In One Vol. 12mo., limp cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; 
haif-morocco, 5s. (Weale’s Series). 


ICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. A New Dictionary of the English Tongue, as 
spoken and written. Above 100,600 Words, or 50,000 more than 
in any existing work. By HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L. Forming 
Vols. 12 and 13 of Weale’s Educational Series. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen Corner. 





OXFORD BOOKS 


ror 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE USE. 





Third Edition, just published, Two Vols., 8vo., 30s., cloth, 
A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 


By Witiram Epwarp Jevr, B.D., late Student and 
Censor of Christ Church. Third Edition, enlarged and 
improved, with an additional Index to the Construc- 
tions of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. 


Fourth Edition, with Index of Authors, 8vo., 12s., 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR.—A Latiy 
Grammar for the Usx of Scroots. By Prof. Mapvie; 
with Additions by the Author. Translated by the 
Rev. G. F. Woops, M.A. Uniform with Jelf’s ‘‘ Greck 
Grammar.”’ 


The LAWS of the GREEK ACCENTS. By 


the Rey. Jonn Grirritus. Eleventh Edition. Uniform 
with the ‘‘ Oxford Pocket Classics.’’ 1i6mo., 6d. 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES, Complete, with 
Inprxes by Tipprmay, and a New RECENSION of 
the TEXT by G. Dinvorr. Three Vols., Svo., cloth, 
£1. 16s. 


The Indexes separately, 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ARNOLD’STHUCYDIDES.—TuvcypiIbDes: 
History of the Prroponnes1an War. The Text of 
Arnoup, with his Argument. The Indexes adapted 
to his Sections, and the Greek Index greatly enlarged, 
In One thick Volume, 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


In 8vo., cloth, price 12s., 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, with ENGLISH 
NOTES. By the Rev. W. E. Jzexr, B.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. 


Text separate, 5s. Notes separate, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF EUCLID. 


THE PROPOSITIONS OF THE FIFTH 
BOOK OF EUCLID PROVED ALGEBRAICALLY: 
with an INTRODUCTION, NOTES, and QUESTIONS. 
By Grores Srurton Warp, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer in Magdalen Hall, and Public Examiner in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6. 





Joun Henzy and James Parker, Oxford; and 
377, Strand, London, 














NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
SHORT NOTES 


TO ACCOMPANY THE TEXTS OF 


THE OXFORD POCKET OLASSIOS. 


THE changes which are now taking place in the system 


» of Education in our Universities necessitate a correspond- 


ing change in our Schools; and less time must be given 
to Greek and Latin, to allow for other branches of study. 
To facilitate this object, these Short Notes, which have 
been prepared by persons engaged in tuition, are pub- 
lished. 

They will as far as possible assist in mastering difficul- 
ties, instead of affording facilities for passing them over, 
both by pointing out wherein the real difficulty lies, and 
then the means for overcoming it by reference to rules 
of construction, grammars, &c.; in short, such informa- 
tion as in all probability the schoolmaster would think it 


| necessary to impart himself to his scholars; and thus it 


is hoped that, without preventing the acquirement of a 
fundamental knowledge of the language, they may 
materially save the time both of Teacher and Pupil. 

It is not intended that these Notes should be used or 
referred to during the lesson, but should be studied be- 
forehand. For this purpose they are printed separately 
from the Texts, and placed at the end; or, in the case of 
the complete works, bound in a separate volume. 

It is hoped that this plan of issue, and the suggestive 
nature of the Notes, may obviate and answer many of 
the objections which have been raised to the employment 
of these aids generally. 





“The Notes contain sufficient information, without affording 
the pupil so much assistance as to supersede all exertion on his 
part.’”’-—Atheneum. 


** Be ail this as it may, it is a real benefit to public schoolboys 
to be able to purchase any Greek Play they want for One Shil- 
ling. When we were introduced to Greek Plays, about forty 
years ago, we had put into our hands a portly 8vo. volume, 
containing Porson’s four Plays, without one word of Englishin 
the shape of notes; and we have no doubt the book cost nearer 
twenty than ten shillings, and, after all, was nothing near so 
useful as these neat little copies at One Shilling each.”—Educa- 
tional Times, 


GREEK WRITERS. LATIN WRITERS, 


SOPHOCLES. VIRGIL, 
s. ad, #. ad. 
Asax (Text and Notes) 1 0 Bucouics (Text & Notes) 1 0 
ELECTRA a 1 9 GEORGICS ia 2 0 
(Epirus REX ,, 1 9 First Three Books of the 
(EDIPUS COLONEUS ,, 1 0 AINEID - 1 0 
ANTIGONE = 1 0 
PHILOCTETES _,, 1 0 HORACE. 
TRACHINIR ys 1 © SxrrrEs (Text and Notes) 1 0 
The Notes only,in 1 vol., cl.,38. Oprs and EPopEs ,, 2 0 
EURIPIDES. EPISTLES and ARs Po- 
ETICA - 1 0 
ILECUBA (Text and Notes) 1 9 qne Notes only, in 1 vol., el.,2s, 
MEDEA os 1 0 
Consens ” 9 PH.EDRUS. 
HIPPOLYTUS ,, 1 0 
PHGINISS2 5 10 FABLES (Text and Notes) 1 0 
ALCESTIS ro 1 0 
The Notes only, in 1 vol., cl.,3s. LIVY. 
SSCHYLUS | Booxs XXI.—XXIV. 
7 . | (Text and Notes) 4 0 


PERS (Text and Notes) 1 0} Ditto, in cloth, 1 vol. » 46 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS ,, 1 0) 
SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS 1 0! 


SALLUST. 
AGAMEMNON _,, 0 $ 
Cuonrncaa 2 , voarenns (Text& Notes) 1 6 
EUMENIDES _,, 1 o| CATILINE ” 1 0 
SuPPLICES oa 1 0} 


TheNotesonly, int vol., cl.,3s.6d. CORNELIUS NEPOS, 


ARISTOPHANES, | 


KNIGHTS (TextandNotes) 1 0, CICERO. 
ACHARNIARS. ,, 1 0 ORATIONES INCATILINAM 
HOMER. (Text and Notes) 10 
|—_--—--—- Pro LEGE 
IntapD, Books I.—VI. (Text Mawerszs it San 
—— 3 0) ARCHIA 1 0 


DEMOSTHENES | ORATIO PRO MILONE 1 0 
'DE SENECTUTEK, and 


Dr CORONA (Text& Notes) 2 0) 


s DE AMICITIA - is 
OLYNTHIAC OBATIONS, in 
J 
the press. 
C-ESAR. 
JESCHINES. | DE BELLO GALLICO, 
IN CTESIPHONTEM (Text | Books L.—Ill. (Text 
and Notes.) _,, 2 0! and Notes) 10 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London : J. H. and 
JAS. PARKER. 
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| Lives (Text and Notes) 1 6 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


BY W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., EDINBURGH. 


English Composition in Prose 


AND VERSE, BASED ON GRAMMATICAL SYN- 
THESIS. Price 2s. 6d. 


“The most rational and useful-looking book on the subject 
that we have seen.”’—THE READER, , 

“Full of clear explanation, well chosen examples, and service- 
able hints and directions.”’—Athen@um. 

“One of the most original and philosophical manuals of Eng- 
lish composition that we have met with.”—Educational Times. 

**A most useful book to the student who wishes to acquire the 
graces of a correct English style.”— The Critic. 

“We should be glad to see this volume recommended by the 
Civil Service Examiners, and those for the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions, as a text-book on the subject of which it treats.”— 
English Journal of Education. : 

“Will soon become a favourite manual. We have no hesita- 
tion in characterizing it as one of the best of its class.”’— 
Dr. Ernest Adams (University College, London), in the Museum. 

“The treatise is evidently, for the purposes of elementary 
instruction, at once the most practical and the most scientific 
exnosition that we have yet had.”—Professor Craik (Queen’s 
College, Belfast). 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth, with 


THE CHAPTERS OF HOLINSHED’S “ HISTORIE 
OF SCOTLAND,” on which the Play is Based. Adapted 
for Educational purposes, with an Introduction, and 
Notes Philological and Analytic. Price 2s. 

“A Bowdlerised Shakespeare may be reasonably objected to 
for adults, but not for schoolboys. Mr. Dalgleish hes not alterett 
the text save by a few omissions; he has illustrated it by a 
number of carefully collected notes, grammatical, philological, 
and wsthetic.’—Scotsman, ; 

“A sound and scholarly production, and excellently adapted 
(as it claims to be) for use in colleges and schools. . . .. . . 
Deserves to be adopted as a standard text-book in the study of 
Shakespeare.”’—(H. G. R.) Museum. 

“ The notes are superior to those in other similar editions,”’— 
Atheneun., 

JaAmES Gorpon, 51, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co.; Simpkirn, MARSHALL, 
& Co. 


NEW READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, demy 12mo., 344 pp., price 2s. 6d., 


A SELECTION OF 
INTERESTING EXTRACTS. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By THOMAS OLIPHANT, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


“The theory implied in this selection is, no doubt, a sound 
one, Children will read the better the more practice they have: 
and they will be got to fake that practice only by giving them 
hooks to read which will really excite their interest. And Mr. 
Oliphant’s ‘Extracts’ really are ‘interesting,’ selected with 
great judgment and good taste, and calculated to insinuate not 
a little instruction while seeming only to charm.” — The 
Museum. 

“Mr. Oliphant’s ‘Extracts’ are admirably selected, andamong 
other merits possess pre-eminently the merit of freshness, ... 
The selection is sure to be popular, and, as it evinces no small 
taste in the compiler, can hardly fail to have an influence for 
good in forming the tastes of the young.’’—Daily Revier. 


Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN, Prince’s Street, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 








Just Ready, 
New School Edition, containing every important Reading, 


HORATII OPERA OMNIA, 


Chiefly after the Text of T. C. Orellius. 
24mo., strongly bound, price 1s. 6d. 
N.B.—Schools requiring large numbers supplied on advantageous 
terms. 
WILLIAM ALLAN & Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





Shortly will be published, 


OUTLINES OF 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By DUGALD STEWART. 
With CRITICAL NOTES, QUESTIONS, &e, 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphvsics in the Queen’s University 
for Ireland. 


WILLIAM ALLAN & Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 








Second Edition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d., free by post, 


OUTLINES OF 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 


For the Use of Colleges and Schools, 
With LEXICON of TERMS, &e. 
By DAVLD STUART, D.D. 
London: WILLIAM ALLAN & Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


STANDARD FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


New Editions. 
By ALFRED HAVET, Esq., 
Author of ‘‘ The Complete French Class Book,” &e. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Grammatical Institutes of 
the French Language; or, The Teacher's French Assistant : 
containing a Series of Theoretic, Practical, and Progressive 
Lessons, in which every difficulty is explained, either in Notes 
at the end ofeach exercise, or by references to preceding rules. 
Twelfth Edition, revised by ALVRED HAvkt, Esq., Author of 
ne Ly ~ a French Class Book,” &c. 12mo., 306 pp., half- 
yound, 5s, 


ROUILLON (M. De), Key to Grammatical Insti- 


tutes. 12mo.,82pp., 3s. 


. . 

ROUILLON (M. De), Tourist’s French Com- 
panion, consisting of Familiar Conversations on every topic 
which can be useful to the Continental Traveller, together 
with the Models of Letters, Commercial Forms, Notes and 
Cards ; exhibiting the true pronunciation of the French Lan- 
guage, the silent letters being printed in Italic; also an Ap- 
vendix, showing the Railway Lines generally taken by Eng- 
ish Travellers, and correct Tables of Money, Weights, and 
Measures, with English equivalents. Sixteenth Edition. By 
ALFRED HAVET, Esq. 18mo., 358 pp., half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Exercises on French Con- 
versation, exhibiting the difference of the Idioms, Genius, 
and Phraseology of the French and English Languages. 
18mo., 203 pp., half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

ROUILLON (M. De), Key to Exercises on French 


Conversation. 18mo., 115 pp., cloth, 2s. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Progressive French Read- 
ing Lessons. 12mo. 59 pp., 18. 
WILLIAM ALLAN & Co., Foreign and English Booksellers and 
Publishers, 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., 


CAMBRIDGE. 





BY THE LATE J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 





A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition. Very much Enlarged, and adapted for the Use 
of University students. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
8vo. 14s. 

The enlarged Edition of the LatinGrammar has been prepared 
with the same object as the corresponding work on the Greek 
Language. It is, however, especially designed to serve as a 
convenient handbook for those students who wish to acquire 
the habit of writing Latin; and with this view is furnished 
with an Antibarbarus, witha full discussion of the most impor- 
tant synonyms, and with a variety of information not generally 
contained in works of this description. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Third Edition. Very much enlarged, and adapted for the Use of 
University Students. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, 
8vo, 16s, 


D,D. 





VARRONIANUS. 


A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Ethnography of 


Ancient Italy, and to the Philological Study of the Latin 
Language, 


Third Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 
3y J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
8vo. 16s, 





Third Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


FOLIORUM SILVULA, 


PART THE FIRST. 
Being Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and 
Heroic Verse, 
Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
ITead Master of Ipswich School, 





ee 


A New and Cheaper Edition (the fifth), revised and corrected, 
crown 8vo., 78. 6d., 


ARUNDINES CAMI. 
Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori, 
Collegit atque ed, 
H. DRURY, M.A. 





Second Edition, carefully revised, Svo., Ss. 6., 


DEMOSTHENES DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 
By R. SHILLETO, M.A. 





Second Edition, 12mo., 4s., 


DEMOSTHEN ES&, 
SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS OF, 
After the Text of Dindorf, with the various Readings of 
Reiske and Bekker. With English Notes, 
For the use of Schools, 


By C. T. PENROSE, A.M. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
New and Improved Edition, with Additional Lectures, 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 
The Additional Lectures are printed separately in Octavo for 
the convenience of those who have purchased the former 
Edition. Price 3s, 6d, 


A COMPANION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Designed for the Use of Theological Students and the 
Upper Forms in Schools, 
By A. C. BARRETT, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 

“A list of the passages of the New Testament explained or 
illustrated in its pages concludes this valuable little volume, 
which will not only prove a great acquisition to Theological 
Students, but may, in the absence of larger works, be profitably 
consulted as a book of reference by all engaged in Biblical 
Studies,’’—Literary Churchman, September 16, 1861, 





Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 6d., 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions. 


[This Series isintended to supply, for the use of Schools and 
Students, cheap and accurate editions of the Classics, which 
shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German 
ae now current in this country, and more convenient in 

‘orm. 

As the editors have formed their texts from a careful examina- 
tion of the best editions extant, it is believed that no texts better 
for general use can be found. 

The yolumes are well printed at the Cambridge University 
Press, in a 16mo. size, and are issued at short intervals. | 


Lists on application. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 
BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use of Students 
in the Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 
Examination, Uniformly printed in feap. svo. 


{In order to secure a general harmony in the treatment, these 
wos will » ~ ened Members of the University of Cambridge, 
nd the methods and processes employed in University ] 
wipe fopowed. 4 oe beeing 
neiples will be carefully explained, clearness and simplicity 
will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be made to avoid the 
extreme brevity which has so frequently made the Cambridge 
treatises too diificult to be used by those who have not had the 
aaah of a private Tutor. Copious examples will be 
Lists on application, 
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Just published, price 21s., 
THE 


ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS, 


Consisting of 34 Maps, 
(Size of cach Plate, 12 in. by 9,) 
FROM THE 
MOST RECENT AND BEST AUTHORITIES: 
Engraved on Steel, in Best Style, by 
Mr. E. WELLER, F.R.G.S. 
WITH 


AN INDEX OF ABOVE 32,000 NAMES. 


ETON SELECTIONS FROM OVID. 








I.—FROM THE METAMORPHOSES: 
NOTES IN ENGLISH 
BY THE 


Rev. W. B. MARRIOTT, B.C.1L., 


Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, andjlate Assistant- 
Master at Eton College, 


Price 4s. 6d., bound. 





II.—FROM THE EPISTLES, FASTI, €c., 
with Selections from TIBULLUS: 


IN ENGLISH 


BY THE 


NOTES 


Rev. W. G COOKESLEY, M.A, 


Late Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


Price 3s. 6d., bound, 


London: E. P. Wittrams, 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C.,; and Eton CoLuEGe. 


TO OLD ETONIANS. 





Just published, in 4to size, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 
price 20s., 


THE ETON SCHOOL LISTS 


FROM 1791 TO 1850, 
(Every Third Year,) 
WITH 


SHORT NOTES OF THE MEN, AS TO THEIR AFTER 
CAREER IN LIFE, 


By H. C. STAPYLTON, Esa. 


London: E. P. Wrirttams, Eton Warehouse, 1, Bride 
Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. ; and 


Eron CotireGe, Bucks. 





STUDENTS’ CLASS BOOK. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of GEOLOGY, 


MINERALOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor 


ANSTED, M.A., &c. Second Edition, 12s. 
of BOTANY: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 
Structural, Physiological, and Systematic. 
HENFREY. 12s, 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. By 


C. C. BABINGTON, M.A., &c. Fifth Edition, 10s, 6d. 


MANUAL of CHEMICAL QUALITATIVE 


ANALYSIS. By A. B. Nortucorr, F.C.S., and ARTHUR H. 
CHURCH, F.C.S. Post 8vo., lus. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL MANIPU- 


LATION. By C. GREVILLE WILLIAMS. 15s. 


By Professor | 














POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DULAU & CO. 





In Two Volumes, royal $vo., Fourth Edition, cloth, £2. 10s., 


THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


eBy J. C. TARVER, 


DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HIS LATE ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


*.* The Volumes may be had separately to complete Sets. 





OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 


FRENCH. 8yvo., 128. 
OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 


FRENCH. School Edition. 12mo., cloth, 6s, 6d, 


OLLENFORFF. KEY. &yo., cloth, 7s. 


approved method to learn a Foreign Language.) 


OLLENDORFF. METHODE POUR APPRENDRE 


L’ANGLAIS, 8vo., 1:8, 


(The most 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 


GERMAN, 
OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
GERMAN, Part Il. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 
OLLENDORIF. KEY. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 
OLLENDORFF. INTRODUCTORY BOOK TO HIS 


METHOD. 12mo., 3s. 64. 
OLLENDORFF. NOUVELLE METHODE POUR 
APPRENDRE LA LANGUE ALLEMANDE, 2 vols., 8vo., 12s, 
NOEL ET CHAPSAL. GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 


12mo., 1s. 6d, 


NOEL ET CHAPSAL. EXERCISES. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
NOEL ET CHAPSAL. EXERCISES CORRIGES. 


12mo., 1s. 6d. 


TARVER’S ETON SCHOOL FRENCH AND 


ENGLISH DIALOGUES. New Edition. 12mo., cloth, 3s, 6d, 


TARVER’S PROGRESSIVE ORAL LESSONS. New 


Edition. 12mo., cloth, 8s. 6d, 
TARVER’S KEY to Ditto. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EASY LESSONS FOR TRANSLATING ENGLISH 


INTO FRENCH. By C. GERRARD, Eleve de l'Ecole Polytech- 
nique, Second Edition. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Part I. S8vo., cloth, 12s. 


| VOYAGE EN ORIENT, par Alphonse de Lamartine. 


_— 








Abridged for the use of Schools, &c., by J. DAVENPOLT. 12mo., 
cloth, 6s. 


LA SCIENCE DES PETITS. Lecons Faciles, imitees 


de Anglais. Par Mile. C. W., with a Fac-simile Letter to the 
Author by Monsieur GUIzoT. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AVENTURES D'UNE CHATTE. Ecrites par Elle- 
meme. Witha Fac-simile Letter to the Author by Monsieur 
GUIZOT. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 


LE SOUTERRAIN, OU LES DEUX SCURS. Par 


Madame BACKKER, 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PETIT THEATRE DE LA JEUNESSE. By the same 


Author. 12mo., bound, 5s. 


LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS: RECUEIL DE 


MORCKAUX’ CHOISES, Par M, A, Rocnr. New Edition. 
One Vol., cloth, 6s. 


DUFIEF’S PRONOUNCING AND CRITICAL 
fgg get! ag DICTIONARY, upon an entirely New 


DUFIEF’S NATURE DISPLAYED IN HER MODE 


OF TEACHING FRENCH. Two Vols., Svo., 16s. 


GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 


LEviIzac. New Edition, revised by J. C. TARVER. 12mo., 
bound, 5s. 


FLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, adapted to the 
English Student. By FEILING, HEIMANN, and OXENFORD, 
New Edition, Two Vols, &Svo., cloth, £1. 4s. 


FLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, abridged for the 
use of Schools. New Edition, 12mo., rvan, 7s. 6d, 


ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, with 


Exercises, for the use of Schools and Private Students. Revised 

and improved by E. ALBRECHT, Professor of German, New 

Edition, 5s. KEY to Ditto, 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ROWHOTHAM'S GERMAN AND ENGLISH CON- 


VERSATIONS. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


| ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN READER, with English 


| 


Translation. 12mo., cloth, 6s. 


ERMELLER’S GERMAN READER, with Ex- 


planatory Notes. By C. A. FEILING. 12mo., cloth, 5s, 


_L’INTERLOCUTORE ITALIANO. A new Set of 


GENERAL OUTLINE of the ORGANIZA- | 


TION OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Professor T, 
RYMER JONES. $vo., Third Edition, £1. Us. éd. 


JoHn VAN VoorstT§1, Paternoster Row. 





> © is ‘ . 
Bagster’s Universal History. 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY FROM THE CREATION 
TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. Com- 
plete in Seven Volumes. With coloured Map and Ilus- 
trations. Bound handsomely in half-morocco. Price 
£2. 2s. 

London: Samvet Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Italian Dialogues, with Vocabulary of English and Italian. 
By BENELACHI. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


I POETIITALIANI. Selections from Italian Poets; 
with Notes. By C. ARRIVABENE, of the London University, 
12mo., cloth, 5s. 


VERGANT’S RACONTI ISTORICI. New Edition, 


with Notes by COMELATI. 12mo., cloth, 5s, 6d. 


GUIDE TO SPANISH AND ENGLISH CONVER- 
SATION. By E. Det Mar. Fourth Edition, enlarged and 
improved, i2mo., cloth, 4s. 





DULAU & CO., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, 
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POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS 


D. NUTT, 


LATIN.—By the Rey. H. C. ApAms. 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward VI, Latin Grammar. Second Thou- 
sand, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 


Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand. 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WorpSworTaA’s Gram- 
mar, WithaLexicon. Second Thousand. 12mo.,2s. 6d.,cloth, 


GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
lesjecn and Appendix, Eleventh Thousand, 12mo., 3s. 6d.,, 
cloth. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 
mena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Crown 8vo., 9s., cloth. 

*.* The Parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, 

Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s.; St. 

John, 23s,—Specimen Prospectuses on application. 





GERMAN. 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price 1s. 6d. 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
2s. 6d., cloth. 


LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and Verse, 


with a Close English Translation and Notes. Adapted to the 
Cambridge Middie-Class Examinations, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 


Learning the German langange. Translated (unabridged) from. 
the Original French Edition, HENRY W. DULCKEN, 12mo., 
5s. 6d., cloth.—K By to Ditto, 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 
MAN Language, Thirteenth Edition. 12mo., 6s., cloth, 


12mo., 


‘ 


270, STRAND, 


PUBLISHED BY 


270, 


ARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 
German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., 3s., cloth.—KEY 
to ditto, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 


Reader and Exercises, Ninth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. With Notes. 
12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE- 
M =a oa 7 oo LANGUAGE, 
revised, 12mo., 58. 6d., cloth, 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, corrected and 
augmented, 12mo., 5s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S DECLENSION OF GERMAN SUB- 


STANTIVES. 12mo., 1s., sewed. 


HEIMANN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GERMAN AUTHORS. A Reading Book for Junior Classes in 
Schools and Colleges. 12mo., 4s, 6d., cloth. 


ERMELER’S (C.F.) GERMAN READING BOOK. 
poe ¥ the Use of Students by Dr. A. HEIMANN, 12mo., 


THE MODERN LINGUIST: or. Conversations in 
English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, 
and copious Vocabulary. By Dr. BARTELS, Fourth Edition, 
Square 16mo., 3s, 6d., cloth. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 


(only). Fifth Edition. 18mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, 
consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &c. Demy 8vo., pp. 
480, price 6s. 6d., cloth. 


BERNARD’S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 


English Thoughts. 12mo,5s., cloth. 

















Just published, in crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d., 


HE FAMILY AND ITS DUTIES; 


? 

WITH OTHER ESSAYS and DISCOURSES FOR 
SUNDAY READING. By Roser Lez, D.D., Minister 
of Greyfriars, and Professor of Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Edinburgh, 


“There are lumps of good sense in his book—a great many 
‘ good things,’ as the expression is; obvious proofs of profound 
thinking, and passages of real eloquence.” —Daily Review. 

“Dr. Lee’s style is one of the best. It is beautifully clear and 
os and being, in the present volume, charged with the 
wisdom of large experience, it is eminently fitted to attract the 
young, satisfy ris maturity, and nourish thoughtful age with 

he sweetness, richness, and solidity of its varied treasures.”— 
Glasgow Citizen. 


London: Loyeman & Co. Edinburgh: Wm. P. Nurmo. 





This Day is published, 12mo., cloth boards, price 5s., 


Exotics; or, English Words 


DERIVED FROM LATIN ROOTS. By Epwarp 
Newenuam Hoar, M.A., Dean of Waterford: 


By the same Author, 


English Roots, and the Deri- 


VATION OF WORDS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Excellency the Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Third 
Edition. 12mo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

“Students and Heads of School ill ‘ ralu- 
iia Becket mate ot Se ools will find this book invalu 

“A most useful compendium; . . . . and while the scholar 
may peruse it with interest and profit, it will not be found out 
of place among the lesson-books of a school.”’"—Critic. 

In these Lectures, the Dean of Waterford has turned to good 
account the amusement and instruction to be derived from a 
consideration of the origin and derivation of many of our 

household words’ and phrases,’’—Notes and Queries. 


Dublin: Hopezs, Saurrn, & Co., 104, Grafton Street, 
Booksellers to the University. 


London: Simpxr, Marswart, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 








NEW EDITION OF DEAN RAMSAY’S CATECHISM. 
Ninth Edition, price ls, 6d., 


A Manual of Catechetical 


INSTRUCTION, Illustrative of the Cuurcu Carrcuism. 
By Epwarp B. Ramsay, LL.D., Dean of the Diocese of 
Edinburgh. 

Containing :—I. The Church Catechism explained by 
ndditional Questions and References to Scripture. II. A 
Catechism on the Prophecies, and chiefly on thé leading 
Prophecies regarding Messiah. Il. A Catechism on 
Confirmation. IV. A Catechism on the Church. V. A 
Catechism on the Liturgy. 


Edinburgh: R. Grayt and Sow, 54, Princes Street, 


Members of Universities, Principals of Public and 
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] Recommended to the attention of Heads of Colleges, 
Private Schools. 


| THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By 

| oJ. C. Currts, B.A. For Schools and Families. 1s., 
in limp cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasions 
of Julius Cesar to the Year 1852. By Tuomas MILNER, 
A.M. 12mo. With Two Maps. 5s., cloth boards. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
Times to a.p. 1833. By Professor Srowr.t, D.D. 
12mo. Witha Map. 2s. 6d.,cloth boards. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times 
to the Fall of the Empire. By Tuomas Mityegr, A.M., 
F.R.G.S. 12mo. With Three Maps. 3s., cloth boards. 

A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY: in Four Parts. 
Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By 
Taomas Miiner, A.M., F.R.G.S. Illustrated by Ten 
Coloured Maps. 12mo. 5s., cloth boards. 

HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. By 


JosrepH Anecus, D.D, 12mo. §5s., cloth boards. 


PALEY’S HORE PAULINE. With Notes and 
a Supplementary Treatise entitled HORA) APOS- 
TOLICA. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Map. 
12mo. 3s., cloth boards. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Supplement. 
T. R. Brrxs, M.A, 12mo. 3s., cloth boards. 


THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION to the CONSTITU- 


TION AND COURSE OF NATURE, Also, Firrren 
Sermons. By Josernu Butter, LL.D. With a Life of 


By Josrrpn AnGus, D.D. 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By 


Francis Wayrtanp, D.D., late President of Rrown 


University and Professor of Moral Philosophy. With 
Notes and Analysis by Josrrpn Aneaus, D.D. 12mo. 


3s., cloth. 





Tux Reriarovus Tract Socirry, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; Sold by the Booksellers. 





_Lathrop (J.), the William Jay 
OF AMERICA, Eighty Practical Sermons. 8vo., cloth, 
post free for 6s. (Published at 10s. 6d.) 1862. 

R. D. Dickinson, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Letters written in India by a 


Comprritron WALLA are continued monthly in MAC- 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Price One Shilling. 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge, 
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By the Rev. . 


the Author, a copious ANnatysts, Notes, and Indexes. 


Third Edition, | 








LONDON, 








STRAND, LONDON. 


FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an 


entirely new principle: a Story by FRA NZ-HOFFMAN, literally 
translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, Explanation of 
Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar, Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 5s., cloth, 


FRENCH. 
NEW READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 


Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Biography 

of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSoPP, M.A., Head-Master of 

King Edward VI. School, Norwich. Second Edition, revised, 

lymo., 38., cloth. - ‘ 

“The Editor has performed his task well, both his Biography 
and Notes being excellent.”’—Atheneum. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French Reading- 
Book for Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives 
of the following Eminent Warriors: Duguesclin, Bayard, 
Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. By T. KARCHER, French 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo., 
price 3s, 6d., cloth, 

MASSE’S GRAMMATOLOGIE FRANCAISE. A 
Series of Fifty Introductory Examination Papers, containing 
numerous Extracts in Prose and Poetry; English and French 
Idioms; Letters for Translation; Questions on French Gram- 
mar and Syntax, &e., &c. 6s., cloth. 


BADOIS’ METHOD OF FRENCH METHODS: or, 


Practical Grammar of the German Language. With a Vocabu- 
lary, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, cloth. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By O. C. ANGO- 
VILLE, French Master at Winchester College, Third Edition. 


12mo., 6s. 6d., roan. 
SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


GRAMMAR, S8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 


32mo., 2s. neat cloth, 


MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 


BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossut, 382mo.,, Is. each, 
stiff wrappers, 


BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 


in English and French, Sixth Edition, Pocket size, 2s., cloth, 


W. C. 


974 pages, reduced to 7s, 6d., 14th Edition, revised, 


Standard Pronouncing Dic- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. In Two Parts; with the Pronunciation in 
both according to the best Authorities, shown by a different 
spelling of the words,—Part I. French and English: com- 
prehending Words in common Use, including those of 
Modern Introduction ; Terms connected with Science and 
the Fine Arts; Historical, Geographical, and Biographical 
Names.—Part Il. nglish and french: being an ample 
Dictionary of English Words. By Gaprre. Surenne, 
formerly Professor in the Scottish Naval and Military 
Academy, &c. 


Also, Fourth Edition, reduced to 3s. 6d., 


? £ * 

Surenne’s Smaller French and 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 
Edinburgh: Oriver and Boyp. 

London: S1mpkin, Marsnatrt, & Co. 


Recently published, 12mo., 3s., bound, 


Virgil: with ocabulary, Notes, 
and Memoir, By Wiiiram M‘Dowatu, 


** It is a very good school-book, neatly and clearly printed, and 
containing that moderate and reasonable amount of help which 
learners ought to receive.”—Huglish Churchman, 





By the same Author, 


Y ° T hd ' ‘ %tr ¥ 
Cesar: with Vocabulary, Notes, 
Map, and Historical Memoir. New Edition. 12mo., 3s., 
bound. , 

Edinburgh: Oniver and Boyp. 
London: Simpxin, Marsnatr, & Co. 





Price 3s. 6d., the Eighth Edition of 


, . 

Beard’s Latin Made Easy; an 
INTRODUCTION TO THE READING OF LATIN, 
comprising a Grammar and Exercise-Book: with an 
English-Latin and Latin-English Vocabulary, an Index 
of Subjects, and a Supplement, containing Tables of 
Verbs. 

A KEY to the above, consisting of Translations of the 
Latin and English Exercises, may be had, price 2s, 

London: Simpxin, MAarsHatt, And Co., Stationers’ 

Hall Court. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


The Genius of the French 


LANGUAGE. Being a Complete Guide to its IDIOMATIC 
PHRASEOLOGY. By H. Hott, 


A KEY to the above, price 2s, 6d. 
London: E, T, Wurtrig.p, 178, Strand. 
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DARNELL’S COPY-BOOKS. 


The first ten numbers of each Series have on every alternate 
line appropriate and carefully written copies in Pencil Coloured 
Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, the remaining 
numbers having Black Head-lines for imitation only, THE 
WHOLE GRADUALLY ADVANCING FROM THE SIMPLE STROKE 
TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND, 





LARGE POST, SIXTEEN NUMBERS. 6d. each. 
FOOLSCAP, TWENTY-FOUR NUMBERS, 34. each. 


FOOLSCAP, CREAM PAPER, MARBLE COVERS. 
4d. each. 


* For teaching writing, I would recommend the use of 
Darnell’s Copy-Books. I HAVE NOTICED A MARKED IMPROVE- 
MENT WHEREVER THEY HAVE BEEN USED.’’—Report of Mr. 
Maye (N. S. Organiser of Schools) to the Worcester Diocesan 
Board of Education. 

*,* Specimens of either Series, with Leaves and Contents, sent 
post free on application. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, The Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS and KEY; 


or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises. With a Set of 
Coloured Outline Maps, Thirty-second Edition, carefully 
revised, Price 4s. 


GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY; 
with a Concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere. Fifteenth 
Edition. 16mo. Price 3s., cloth. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY: 
a Text-Book for Beginners, and a Guide to the Young Teacher. 
By Hu@o Rep. Third Edition, carefully revised. 18mo. 


Price 1s., sewed. 

a Py . 

PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN; presenting to the youthful 
student at one view graphic Lllustrations of the various 
Geographical Terms, with their names, and imparting by these 
means clear and definite ideas of their meaning. On a large 
Sheet, price 2s, 6d., in tints; 5s., rollers varnished, 


EVERY-DAY THINGS; or, Useful Know- 
ledge respecting the Principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Substances inCommon Use. 18mo, Price 1s., bd., cloth, 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HIS- 


TORY, from the Death of Charlemagne to the Present Time, 
Fighth Edition, With 24 Steel Engravings. Price 5s., cloth. 


NEW ARITHMETICAL WORK. 
ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL 


TESTS; or, the EXAMINER’S ASSISTANT. Specially 
adapted, by a novel arrangement of the subject, for Examina- 
tion. Purposes, but also suited for General Use in Schools. 
By T. 8S. CAyzrR, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Bristol. New Edition, revised and stereotyped. 12mo. Price 
1s, 6d., cloth. 


r pa 
ANSWERS 

TESTS. 12mo, 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, The Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard 


TO THE 


1s. 6d., limp cloth. 


ARITHMETICAL 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
OF 
Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 
—_—~+-_—. 


** A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners’) is an admirable Introdpction. There is vast difficulty in 
writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is 
required for the task.”’—John Bull. 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 
ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, large and 
small), Price 1s, 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


p pane of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 
rice 1s, 


(;EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. sy 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 18th Edition, 1s. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 33rd Edition, 
3s. 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 
coloured. 


*.* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes are embodied | 


in the current editions of the above Works. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 
; give Exercises in English Composition. 26th Edition, 
8. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 


with Hints as tothe mode of usingthe Book. 7th Edition. 8s, | 


al 7 T “eC aa a , << ‘ ‘ 
ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, andaSystematic 
View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
Etymology of above 7000 English Words. 
leather; 1s. 0d, cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
Edition. 1s. cloth; 0d. sewed, 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons in General. Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN. 12th Edition, price 4s. 
With a 


DB. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 
Dictionary. New Edition. $s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. Sixth Edition, price 1s .6d 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 


_humerous Suggestions, special and general, for teaching 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, oy 


AMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JosHvua G. FitcH, M. 
Eighth Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s. 6d. 


4ist 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, 
& Co, Edinburgh; OLIVER and BoyD, 





BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED RY 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON. 


The Young Christian’s Sunday Evening ; 
or, Conversations on Scripture History. By Mrs. Parry, 
of Barbadoes, Authoress of ‘‘ The Infant Christian’s 


First Catechism.’ In Three Volumes, small 8vyo. Sold 
separately, as follows :— 
The FIRST SERIES: on the Old Testament. Fourth 


Edition, 6s. 6d. 


The SECOND SERIES: on the Four Gospels. Third Edition, 


7s. . 
The THIRD SERIES: on the Acts of the Apostles. Second 


Edition, 4s, 6d. 


The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles ; 


with Explanatory Notes by Lorp Lyrrs.toy. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


A Handbook of Hebrew Antiquities; for 
the use of Schools and Young Persons. By the Rev. 
Henry Browne, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnoup, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo., 4s. 


A Help to Catechising ; for the use of Schools 
and Private Families. By James Beavey, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Toronto. New 
Edition. 18mo., 2s. 


The Christian Expositor ; or, Practical Guide 
to the Study of the New Testament. By the Rev. 
GrorGE HotpEen, M.A. ‘Second Edition. 12mo., pp. 
688, 12s. 


Questions Illustrating the Thirty-nine 
ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with 
Proofs from Scripture and the Primitive Church. By 
the Ven. Epwarp BicxerstzetuH, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Buckingham, and Vicar of Aylesbury. Fourth Edition. 
12mo., 3s. 6d, 


Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ 
CREED; chiefly drawn from the Exposition of Bishop 
Pearson. sy the same Author. Second Edition. 2s. 


Catechesis; or, Christian Instruction Preparatory 
to Confirmation and First Communion. By the Right 
Rev. CHartes Worpswortu, D.D., Bishop of Bt. 
Andrew’s. Third Edition. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Instruction on the Church; 
for the Use of Schools. By CuriIstopHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. New Edition. 18mo., 2s. 


Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, Instruction con- 
cerning the Church, and the Anglican Branch of it. 
By the same Author. #ighth Edition. Post 8vo., 5s. 


A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology ; 
containing! an Abridgment Tomline’s Klements ; 
an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of 
Pearson on the Creed; and a brief Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Burnet. By the 
Rev. J. B. Sura, D.D., late Head Master of Horn- 
castle Grammar School. Fifth Edition. 12mo., 8s. 6d. 


A Compendium of Rudiments in Theology; 
containing a Digest of Bishop Butler’s Analogy ; an 
Epitome of Dean Graves on tho Pentateuch; and an 
Analysis of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. By the 
same. Second Edition. 12mo., 9s. 


Grotius de Veritate Religionis Christiane. 
With English Notes and Llustrations ; 
Students. By the Rev. J. E. Mrppieton, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Lecturer on Theology at 
St. Bees’ College. Second Edition, 12mo., 6s. 


Ol 


es 


London: Rrvinetons, Waterloo Place. 


THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 





24th Edition, 2s, red | 


OR, 
COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 
BY 
FRANCIS DAY, Esq, F.L.S&., 


H.M. Madras Medical Service, ; ’ 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medica! Officer to the 
Government of H.H, the Rajah cf Cochin, 
| Shortly, 


Tritnner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


Gantz Brotuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 


LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 


JACOB CANTER VISSCHER ; 


PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 





AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 
BOOK OF NABATHAAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 


Member of the Institute of France, etc, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


| THE POSITION 





OF THE 
SHEMITIC NATIONS 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


| An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Renan, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


**We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical Journal. 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity ’ 
tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the author.’’—London 
Review. 


*A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 





| without, 


| creature but he may find it in this volume; 


| by its perusal.”’ 





for the use of | 





Saturday Review. : mi 
“The lovers of oysters will do well to introduce this little 


| 
| volume to the notice of their wives and housekeepers, for it 
contains the best receipts and directions for cooking them,”’— 


Globe. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
in clegant binding, price 1s., 


r . ra , y ,. 

The Oyster; Where, How, 
and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 
Chapter—The Oyster-Seeker in London. 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information, 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
and whatever his 
partialities for the oyster, he may count on their being increased 

READER, Feb. 7. 

“Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 

about them will continue seasonable.’’—Atheneum, 


TriipNeR AND Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 











SHORTHAND. 





pi. ) .. FN 
Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence, 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s, 6d, 
Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 


graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
Speech, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 


of longhand writing. . 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Pitman, Parsonage Lane. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





Demy Syo., cloth extra, with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 
price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hanp-Boox for 
Connoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrenrs, F.S.A, 


- —_— 





Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., bound in cloth, 


price 3s. 6d., 
HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING., 


| Just published, a New and ( heaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 


Now first Translated from the Original! Dutch 
silent | 
By Masor HEBER DRURY, 
Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore | 
and Cochin, 
To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
Bartroroweo’s Travels in that Country. 
[ Shortly. 
Tripner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, Londo1 


d, Madras. 


Gantz Brotuers, 175, Mount Re 


Ben Rhydding. The Asclepion 


OF ENGLAND: Its Beravrigs, rts WAYS, AND ITS 


| Water-Cure. By the Rev. R. Wooprow THomsoy. 
London: T, Ngetsow and Sons, Paternoster Row, and 


Edinburgh, 
127 


post 8vo., cloth, 


‘ 2 md ' ° 
On Stammering & Stuttering ; 
THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By JamMEs 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “* The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’’ &c. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition, It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energies to the task.”"—THE READER, March7, 
1868. 


“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
properly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 


distressing malaty.”— The Presse, March 14, 1563. 
London: Lonemay, Gree, & Co.; or post free from the 


Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





CAMBRIDGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS - BOOKS. 





ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 


By I. Topuunrsr, M.A., F.R.S. 18mo., 2s. 6d, 


EUCLID, FOR COLLEGES AND 


SCHOOLS. By I. Topmunrsxs, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 18mo,, 3s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 


MAR. By H.J. Rony, M.A., Under Master of Dulwich 
College Upper School; late Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 18mo., 
23. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By Francis 
Procter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, late Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VER- 


SIFICATION. A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the 
Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse, 
for Schools. By F. C. Hopason, B.D., late Provost of 
Eton College. New Edition, revised by F. C. Honeson, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 18mo., 
cloth, 3s. 


*,* These Volumes, forming the first portion of MACMILLAN 
& Co.’s Elementary School C - Books, are handsomety printed 
and bound. All the Volumes of the Series are published at a low 
price, to insure an extensive sale in the Schools of the United 

ingdom and the Colonies, 


THE SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF 


ARITHMETIC. By Barnarp Smirn, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. [ Preparing. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHY- 


SIOLOGY ; with numerous Illustrations. By T. H. 
Hoxtey, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the 
Government School of Mines. [ Preparing. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a 


Glossary of Old English Bible Words, with Illustrations. 
By J. Eastwoop, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Incumbent of Hope, near Sheflield; and W. 
Avvis Wrienr, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
[ Preparing. 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course, 


WORKS BY I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.RB.S., 


Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St, John’s 
Coliege, Cambridge. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 


18mo,, 2s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 


for the Use of Colleges and Schools; with numerous 
oe gam Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
8. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on the THEORY of EQUATIONS, with a Collection 
of Examples. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON PLANE TRI- 


GONOMETRY, for the Use of Colleges and Schools; 
with numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 


TRIGONOMETRY, for the Use of Colleges and Schools; 
with numerous Examples. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON PLANE CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to tho Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections ; with numerous Examples. 
Third and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DIF- 


FERENTIAL CALCU LUS ; with numerous Examples. 
Third Edition, revised. Crown 8yo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS and its APPLICATIONS; with numerous 
Examples. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL 


STATICS ; with numerous Examples. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 





| 
} 


| 





EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 4s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS 


OF THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


EUCLID, FOR COLLEGES AND 


SCHOOLS. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 


Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA 


IN THEIR PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS; 
with numerous Examples, systematically arranged. 
Eighth Edition, 696 pp. (1861). Crown 8vo., strongly 
bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC, for the use of Schools. 


New Edition (1862). 348 pp., crown 8vo., strongly 
bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. Answers to all the Questions. 


KEY to the above ; containing Solutions 
to all the Questions in the latest Edition. Crown 8vo., 
392 pp. Second Edition (1860), 8s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 


104 pp., crown 8vo. (1860), 2s. Orwith Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Also sold separately in Two Parts, price 1s. each. 
Answers, 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With 


a Numerous Collection of Examples. By R. D. 
Brastry, M.A. 106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





/-ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


MECHANICS. With a Collection of Examples. By 
8. Parkinson, B.D, Second Edition, 345 pp. (1860). 
Crown 8vo., 9s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. 


Parkinson, B.D. 304 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 


With numerous Examples and Solutions. By J. B. 
Puear, M.A, Second Edition, 156 pp. (1857). Crown 
8vo., 5s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. 


With numerous Examples. By P.G. Tart, M.A., and 
ae a Sreeve, M.A, 304 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo., 
Os. 6d. 


DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM OF 


RIGID BODIES. With numerous Examples. By 
E. J. Rourn, M.A. 336 pp. (1860). Crown 8yo., 10s. 6d. 


A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON 


CONIC SECTIONS. With copious Examples from 
the Cambridge Senate-House Papers. By W. H. 
nage M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEMS 


CONTAINED IN DREW’S CONIC SECTIONS. 
Crown 8vyo., 4s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


CONIC SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. 
With a numerous Collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of 
Schools and Beginners. By G. Hate Pucxwx, M.A. 
Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES. By N. M. Ferrers, 
M.A. 154 pp. (1861). Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON SOLID GEO- 


METRY. By P. Frost, M.A., and J. WotstzxnoLmeg, 
M.A, 8vo., 18s. 


A TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS 


OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By Grorce Booxr, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 





A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL 


EQUATIONS. By Gegorar Boorr, D.C.L. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 


ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND 


NUMERICAL THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSER- 
VATIONS, AND THE COMBINATION OF OB- 
SERVATIONS. By the Astronomer- Royal, G. B, Airy, 
M.A. 103 pp. (1861). 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
PLANETARY THEORY. By C. H. Crryyez, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 6d, 


A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, 


LAPLACE’S FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF 
THE EARTH. ByJ. H. Pratt, M.A. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo., 126 pp. (1861). 6s. 6d. 


COLLECTION OF MATHEMATI- 


CAL PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES; with Answers. 
By H. A. Moreay, M.A, Pp. 190 (1858). Crown 8yo., 


6s. 6d. 
SENATE-HOUSE MATHEMATI- 


CAL PROBLEMS. With Solutions:— 
1848-51. By FERRERS and JACKSON, Svo. 15s. 6d, 
1854. By WALTON and MACKENZIE. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
1860. By RouTH and Watson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
1848-51. (Riders). By JAMESON, 8vo,. 7s. 6d. 
1857. By CAMPION and WALTON, 8vo. 8s, 6d, 


HELLENICA: a First Greek Reading- 


Book. Being a History of Greece taken from Diodorus 
and Thucydides. By Josram Wrieutr, M.A. Second 
Edition, Pp. 150 (1857). Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 


With English Notes. By B. Draxr, M.A. Second 
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